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On the 5th of March I wrote to him, requesting 
his counsel whether I should this spring come to 
London* I stated to him on the one hand some pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, which, together with my 
wife^s' situation at that time, made me hesitate ; and, 
on the other, the pleasure and improvement which 
my annual visit to the metropolis always afforded me ; ' 
and particularly mentioned a peculiar satisfaction 
whieh -I experienced in celebrating the, festival of 
Easter in St. Faults cathedral ^ that to my fancy it 
appeared like going up to Jerusalem at the feast of 
the Passover;, and that the strong devotion which I 
felt on that occasion diffused its influence onjuy mind 
through the rest of the year. 
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TO JAMES BO&WffLL, CSQ.- 


«( ^-. . * «,« [Not' dated, hut mitten ahout 

DEAR SIR, ^^ jg^^ ^j. Mflrcft.} 

'^ I ABA ashamed to ihink that since I received 
your letter I kaw passed ao mmj. days without an- 
swenngit. 
VOL. iiu n 
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'^ I think there is no great difficulty in resolving 
your doubts. The reasons for which you are inclined 
to visit London are^ I thinks not of sufficient strength 
to answer the objections. That you should delight 
to come once a year to the fountain of intelligence 
and pleasure^ is very natural ; but both information 
and pleasure must be regulated by propriety. Plea- 
sure^ which cannot be <S)tained but by unseasonable 
or unsuitable expense^ must always ena in pain ; and 
pleasure, which must be enjoyed at the e^ense of 
another's paih, can never be such as a worthy mind 
can folly delight in. 

" What improvement you might gain by coming 
to London, you may easuy supply or easily compen- 
sate, by enjoining yourself some particular study at 
home, or opening some new avenue to information. 
Edinburgh is not yet exhausted ; and I am sure you 
will find no pleasure here which can deserve either 
that you should anticipate any part of your future 
forttine, or that you should condemn yourself and 
your lady to penurious frugality for the rest of the 
year. 

*' I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. 
Boswell's entreaties ; or how much you ought to study 
the happiness of her who studies yours with so much 
diligence, and of whose kindness you enjoy such good 
efifects. Life cannot subsist in society but by reci- 
procal ^ncessions. She permitted you to ramble last 
year, you must permit her now to keep you at home. • 

" Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwill- 
ing to oppose it. Yet you must remember, that 
your image of worshipping once a year in a certain 
place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a comparison ; 
and simile non est idem; if the annual resort to Je- 
rusalem was a duty to the Jews, it was a duty be« 
cause it was commanded; and you hav^ no such 
command, therefore no such duty. It may be dan- 
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gero«s to reoeiTe too readily, and indul^ too fbDdly« 
opinions, from which, perhaps, no pious mind is 
wholly disengaged, of local sanctity and local de- 
▼otion. Yoa know what strange effects they have 
produced orer a great part of the Christian world. 
I am now writing, and you, when you read this, are 
reading under the Eye of Omnipresence. 

" To what degree fiincy is to be admitted into re- 
l%ious offices, it would require much deliberation to 
determine. I am £ur from intending totally to ex- 
dude it. Fancy is a faculty bestowed by our Creator, 
and it is reascmable that all his gifts should be used 
to his glory, that all our faculties should co-operate 
in his worship ; but they are to co-operate according 
to the will of him that gave them, according to the 
order which his wisdom has established. As cere- 
monies prudential or convenient are less obligatory 
than positiye ordinances, as bodily worship is only 
die token to others or ourselves of mental adoration, 
so Fancy is always to act in subordination to Reason. 
We may take Fancy for a companion, but must follow 
Beason as our guide. We may allow Fancy to sug- 
gest certain id,eas in certain places ; but Reason must 
always be heard, when she tells us, that those ideas 
and those i^aces have no natural or necessary relation. 
When we enter a church we habitually recall to mind 
the duty of adoration, but we must not omit adora- 
tion for want of a temple ; because we know, and 
ought to remember, that the Universal Lord is every 
where present ; and that, therefore, to come to Jona, 
or to Jerusalem, though it may be useful, cannot be 
necessary. 

*' Thus I have answered your letter, and have not 
answered it negligently. I love you too well to be 
careless when you are serious. 

'' I think I shall be very diligent next week about 
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our travels^ ^hick I liare too long neglected. I am, 
dear sir^ 

•''Your most, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson." 
" Compliments to Madam and Miss.'' 


TO THi: SAM£. 
^ DEAR SIR, ' 

" The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in 
which she desires to make use of your skUl and elo^ 
quencq, and she seems to think that she shall ha^re 
sometliing more of both for a recommendation from 
me ; which, though I know how little you want any 
external incitement to your duty^ I could not refuse 
her, because I Iqiow that at least it will not hurt her, 
to tell you that I wish her well. I am, sir, 

" Your mosjt humble servant, 
-^VMay 10, 1774." " Sam. Johnson/' 

^^ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

''.JSdinbuigh, May 12, 1771- 

>'' Lord Haiias has begged of me to offer you 
his best respects, and to transmit to you specimens of 
' Annals of Scotland, from the Accession of Malcolm 
Kenmore to the Death of James V/ i^ drawing .up 
which, his Lordship has heen engaged fi^ some timop 
His Lordship writes to me thus? ^ If I could procure 
Dr. Johnson's criticisms, they would be of great use 
to me in the prosecution of my work, as they would 
be judicious and true. I have ^0 right to ask that 
favour of him. If you could, it would highly pbUge 
me.* 
" Pr. Blajr requests you may be assiurcKl that he 
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did not write to London what you fluid to him^ and 
tiiat neitlier by wmtl nor letter nas he made the least 
eomplaiiit of you ; but on the contrary has a high 
Fc^ect ibr you, and lores you much more since he 
saw you in Scotland. It would both divert and please 
you to see his eagerness about this matter/* 

" TO JAMES BOSWKLI,^ ESQ. 
* *^ DEAR 8IB, ^^ Streathazoy June 12, 1774* 

^^Ykstbuday I put the first sheets of the 
'Journey to the Hebrides* to the press. I hare en« 
deavoured to do you some justice in the first para- 
graph, {t will be one volume in octavo^ not thick. 

*^ It will be proper to make some presents in Scot* 
land. You shall tell me to whom I shall give ; and 
I have stipulated twenty-fire for you to give in your 
own name. Some will take the present better n-om 
me, otiiiers better from you. In uiis^ you who are to 
lire in the place ought to direct. Consider it. What- 
ever you can get for my purpose send me ; and make- 
my compliments to your lady and both the young 
ones. 

" I am, sir, your, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

'^ mr. eoswex.l to dr. johnson* 

'^Edinbuigh, June 24, 1774. 

. ''You do not acknowledge the recQq)t of the 
various packets which I have sent to you. Neither 
can I prevail with you to answer my letters, though 
you honour me with returns. You nave said nothing 
to me about poor Goldsmith,^ nothing about Langton. 

" I have received for you, from the Society for 

1 Dr. OoldsmUh died April 4, thU ye»r. 

B 3 
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propagating Ciiristiaii Knowledge in Scotland, the 
folloning Erse bodes :-^' The New TestamCTtt/— 
' Baxter's Call ;'^' The Confession of Faith of the 
Assembly of Divines at 'Westminster;' — 'The Mo- 
ther's Catechism ;'— -' A Gaelick and EngHsh Voca- 
bulary/"* 

^' 70 grAMBS BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
•*' DEAR 81R^ 

^ " I WISH you could have looked over my book be- 
fore the printer, but it could not easily be. I «u^ct 
some mistakes; but as I deal, perhaps, more in 
notions than in facts, the jnatter is not great, and the 
second edition wifl be mended, if any such there be. 
The press will go on sjowly for a time, because I am 
going into Wales to-morrow- 

'^ I 'should be very sorry if I appeared to treat such 
a character as Lord Hailes otherwise than with high 
respect. I return the fifheets,* to which I have done 
what mischief I could; and £nding it so little, 
thought not much of sending them. The narrative 
is clear, lively, and short. 

'* I have -Gone worse to Lord Hailes tha^ by neg- 
lecting his sheets: I have run him in debt. Dr. 
Home, the President of Magdalen College in Oxford; 
wrote to me about three months ago, that he pur- 
posed to reprint Waltoji's Lives, and desired me to 
contribute to the work : my answer was, that Lord 
Hailes intended the same publication ; and Dr. Home 
has resigned it to him. His Lordship must now 
think seriously about it. 

1 These books Dr. Johnson presented to the BocBdan library. 

2 On the cover enclosing them, Dr. Johnson wrote, ^^ If my de- 
lay has given any reason for supposing that I have not a very deep 
sense (^jthe^honour done me by asking my judgement, I am very 
sorry." 
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'' Of poor dear Dr. GoldsDoith there is little tp be 
told^ more than the papers have nmde publick. He 
died of a fever^ made^ I am afraid^ more violent by 
uneasiness of mind. His debts began to be heavy^ 
and all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua is 
of opinion that he owed not less than two thousand 
pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before ? 

'* You may, if you -please, put the inscription thus : 

^ Maria Scotorum Regina nata 15 — , a suis in 
exiltum acta 15 — , ah hospitd tied data l5-^.' You 
must find the years. 

" Of your second daughter you certainly gave the 
account yourself, though you have forgotten it. 
While Mrs. Boswell is well, never doubt of a boy. 
Mrs. Thrale brought, I think, five girls running, but 
while I was with you she had a boy. 

'' I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets, and 
of the last I hope to make some use. I made some of 
the former. I am, dear sir, 

'* Your most affectionate servai;it, 
** July 4, 1774." " Sam. Johnson. 

" My compliments to all the three ladi^. 




*' TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, NEAR 
SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*' DEAR SIR, 

*' You have reason to reproach me that I have 
left your last letter so long unanswered, but I had 
nothing particular to say. Chambers, you find, is 
gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. 
He died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by th% 
fear of distress. He had raised money and squandered 
it, by every artifice of acquis! tioii and folly of expense. 
But let not his frailties be remembered; he was a 
very great man. 


U THS LITE OF [1774. 

'' I have just begun to print my Journey to the 
Hebrides^ and am leaving tne press to take another 
journey into Wales, whitiber Mr. Thrale is ^oing, to 
take possession of^ at least, five hundred a year, 
&llen to his lady, All at Streatham, that are alive, 
are well. 

^^ I have never recovered from the last dreadful ill- 
ness, but flatter myself that I grovtr gradually better ; 
much, however, yet remains to mend. Ku^is £?Ur}a'ov. 

'^ If you have the Latin version of Btuy, curious^ 
thirsty Jiy, be .so kind as to transcribe and send it; 
but you need not be in haste, for I shall be I know 
not where, for at least five weeks. I wrote the foU 
lowing tetrastick on poor Goldsmith : 

KXaUrs fton^rr^y, ia'ti^iMy, (pv(nMy. 

^^ Please to make my most respectful compliments 
to all the ladies, and remember me to young Greorge' 
and his sisters. I reckon George begms to shew a 
pair of heels. 

*' Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter 
when I come back. I am, dear sir, 

'' Your affectionate, humble servant, 
« July 5, 1774." " Sam. Johnson." 


^^ TO MR. BOBBRT LEVBT. 

^^ Llew^ny, in Denbighshire, August 16, 1774. 
DEAB SIR, 

'^ Mr. Thrai«e*s affairs have kept, him here 
a great while, nor do I know exactly when we 
shall come hence. I have sent you a bill upon Mr. 
Strahan. 


<€ 
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*' I liaTe made nothing of the Ipecacuanha^ but 
have taken abundance of pills, and hope that they 
hare done me good. 

*' Wales, so fer as I have yet seen of it, is a very 
beautiful and rich country, afi enclosed, and planted. 
Denbigh is not a mean town. Make my compliments 
to all my friends, and tell Frank I hope^ie remembers 
my advice. M^en his m<«ey is out, let him have 
more. I am, sir, 

'^ Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

^* mr. boswsll to dr. johnson. 

« Edinburgh, Aug. 90, VJIA. 

^* You have given me an inscription for a portrait 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in which you, in a short and 
striking manner, point out her hard fete. But you 
will be pleased to keep in mind, that my picture is a 
representation of a particular scene in her history; her 
bemg forced to resign her crown, while she was im« 
prisoned in the castle of Lochlevin. I must, there- 
fore, beg that you will be kind enough to give me an 
inscription suited to that particular scene ; or deter- 
mine which of the two formerly transmitted to you is 
the best ; and at any rate, favour me with an English 
translation. It will be doubly kind if you comply 
with my request speedily. 

*^ Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord 
Hailes*s ' Annals of Scotland* ^e excellent. I agreed 
with you on every one of them. He himself objected 
only to the alteration oijree to brave, in the passage 
where be says that Edward ^ departed with the glory 
due to the conqueror of a free people.* He says, to 
call the Scots brave would only add to the glory of 
their conqueror. You will maJce alkrwance for the 
national zeal of our annalist. I now send a few more 
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leiiTes of the Annals^ which I hope you will perus^^ 
and return with observations^ as you did upon the 
former occasion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus: 
' Mr. Boswell will be pleased to express the grateful 
sense which Sir David Dalrvmpl6 has of Dr. Johnson's 
attention to his little specunen. The further speci- 
men will shew^ that 

* Even in an Edward he can see desert' 

'^ It gives me much pleasure to hear that a re- 
publication of Isaac Walton's Lives is intended. You 
have been in a mistake in thinking that Lord Hailes 
had it in view. I remember one mornings while he 
sat with you in my house^ he said^ that there should 
be a new edition of Walton's Lives ; and you said 
that ' they should be be noted a tittle.' This was all 
that passed on that subject. You must^ therefore^ 
inform Dr. Home^ that he may resume his plan. I 
enclose a note concerning it; and if Dr. Home will 
write to me^ all the attention that I can give shall be 
dbeerfully bestowed^ upon what I think a pious work^ 
the preservation and elucidation of Walton, by whose 
writmgs I have been most pleasingly edified," 


*^ MR. BOSWSLL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

'' Edinburgh, Sept 15, 1774. 

Wales has probably detained you longer than 
I supposed. You will have become quite a moun- 
taineer^ hy visiting Scotland one year and Wales an- 
other. You must next go to Switzerland. Cambria 
will complain^ if you do not honour her also with 
some remarks. And I find concessere columruB, the 
booksellers expect another book. I am impatient 
to ^ee your 'Tour to Scotland and the Hebrides.' 


<t 
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Migiit you not send me a copy by the post as soon 
as it is printed off ^** 

« 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
** DSAR SIR, 

" Yesterday I returned from my Welsh 
journey. I was sorry to leave my book suspended so 
long ; but having an opportunity of seeing^ with so 
much convenience^ a new part or the island^ I could 
not reject it. I have been in five of the six counties 
of North Wales; and have seen St. Asaph and Ban- 

f^r^ the two seats of their Bishops; have been upon 
tenmanmaur and Snowden^ and passed over into 
Anglesea. Butf Wales is so little dilflferent from 
Engbuid, that it ofiers nothing to the speculation of 
the traveller. 

^ When I came home, I found several of your 
papers^ with some pages of Lord Hailes's Annals, 
which I will consider. I am in haste to give you 
some account of myself^ lest you should suspect m^ 
of negligence in the pressing business which I find 
recommended to my care^ and which I knew nothing 
of till now, when all care is vain.* 

'' In the distribution of my books I purpose to 
follow your advice, adding such as shall occur to me. 
I am not pleased with your notes of remembrance 
added to your names, for I hope I shall not easily 
forget them. 

*' I have received four Erse books, without any 
direction, and suspect that they are intended for the 
Oxford library. If that is the intention, I think it 
will be proper to add the metrical psalms, and what«- 

1 I had wratten to him, to request his uiterpo&itiosi in beluUf ot 
a convii^, who I thought was very unjustly condemned. 
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ever else is printed in Erse, that the present may be 
complete. The donor'd name should be told. 

" I wish you could have read the book before 
it was printed, but our distance does not easily 
permit it. • 

^' I am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to publish 
Walton ; I am afraid it will not be done so well, if it 
be done at all. 

'^ I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make 
my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear 
often from you. I am, dear sir, 

^^ Your affectionate humble servant, 
« London, Octob. 1, 1774." " Sam. Johnson." 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, though it no doubt con- 
tributed to his health and amusement, did not give 
an occasion to such a discursive exercise of his mind 
as our tour to the Hebrides. I do not find that he 
kept any journal or notes of what he saw there. 
All that 1 heard him say of it was, that ^' instead 
of bleak and barren mountains, there were green and 
fertile ones; and that one of the castles in Wales 
would contain all the castles that he had seen in 
Scotland." 

Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend 
M^. Thrale, who was a steady supporter of government, 
having again to encounter the storm of a contested 
election, he wrote a short political pamphlet, entitled 
^' The Patriot,"* addressed to the electors of Great- 
Britain ; a title which, to factious men, who consider 
a patriot only as an opposer of the measures of 
government^ will appear strangely misapplied. It 
was, however, written with energetick vivacity; and, 
except those passages in which it endeavours to vin- 
dicate the glaring outrage of the House of Commons 
in the cajge of the Middlesex election, and to justify 
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the attempt to reduce our fellow-subjects in America 
to unconditional submission^ it contained an admirable 
display of the properties of a real patriot^ in the ori- 
ginal and genume sense ^—-« sincere, steady, rational, 
and unbiassed friend to the interests and prosperity 
of his King and country. It must be acknowledgecf^ 
howeTer, that both in this and his two former pam- 
phlets, there was, amidst many powerful arguments, 
not only a considerable portion of sophistry, but a 
contemptuous ridicule of his opponents, which was 
rery provoking. 


" TO MR. PERKINS.' 


" SIR, 


if 


You may do me a very great favour. Airs'. 
Williams, a gentlewoman whom you may have seen 
at Mr. Thrale's, is a petitioner for Mr. Hethering- 
ton's charity: petitions are this day issued at Christ's 
Hospital. 

^' I am a bad manager of business in a cro]rd ; and 
if I should send a mean man, he may be put away 
without his errand. I must therefore entreat that 
you will go, abd ask for a petition for Anna Wil- 
liams, whose paper of inquiries was delivered with 
answers at the counting-house of the hospital oh 

1 Mr. PerMns was for a number of years fhe worthy snperin- 
tendant of Mr. Thrale's great brewsty, and after his death became 
one of the propiietars of it; and now resides in Mr. Thrale^s house 
lo Southwark, whidi was the scene, of so many literary meetings, 
and in which he continues the liberal hospitality for which it was 
eminent. Dr. Johnson esteemed him mudi. He hung-up in the 
counting-house a fine proof of the admirable mezzotinta of Pr.. 
Johnson, by Doughty; and when Mrs. Thrale asked him some- 
what flippantly, ^^ Why do you put him up in the counting- 
house?'* He answereii, '' Because, madam, X wish to have one 
wise man there.** '^ Sir (said Johnson), I thank you. It is a 
very handsome compliment, and I believe you speak sincerely.** 

VOL, III. c 
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Thursday the SOth. My servant will attend you 
thither^ and bring the petition home when you 
hare it. 

'' The petition^ which they are to give iis^ is a form 
which they deliver to every petitimier^ and which the 
petitioner is afterwards to fill up^ and return to them 
again. This we must have^ or we cannot proceed 
according to their directions. You need, I believe, 
only ask for a petition ; if they inquire for whom you 
9»k, you can tell them. 

'^ 1 beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but it 
is a matter of great importance. I am^ sir, 

'' Your most humble servant, 
« Octob. 26, 1774.'* '' Sam. Johnson/' 

■ 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'^ There has appeared lately in the papers an 
aooount of a boat overset between Mull and ulva, in 
whidh many passengers were liwt, and among them 
Maclean of CoL We, you know, were once drowned ; ' 
I hepe, therefore, that the story is either wantonly 
or erroneously told. Pray satisfy me by the next 
post. 

" I have printed two hundred and forty pages. I 
am aide to do nothing much worth doing to dear 
Lord Hailes's book. 1 will, however, send back th« 
sheets; and hope, by degrees, to answer all your 
reasonable expectations. 

" Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very vio- 
lent and acrimonious o{^M)6ition; but all joys have 
their abatement; Mrs. Thrale has fallen from her 
horse, and hurt herself very much. The rest of eur 

1 In thB nem-ptpera* 
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fiiends, I believe, are well. MycompUments to Mn. 
Boswell. I am sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 
« LoodoB, Oofeob. «7, 1774," '* Sam. Johnson." 

This letter, which shews his tender concern for an 
apiiable young gentleman to whom he had been very 
much obliged in the Hebrides, I have inserted ac- 
cording to its date, though before receiving it I had 
informed him of the melancholy event that the young 
Laird of Col waia( unfortunately drowned. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'* DEAR SIR, 

" Last night I corrected the last page of our 
• ^ Journey to the Hebrides.' The printer nas detained 
it all this time, for I had, before I went into Wales, 
written all except two sheets. 'The Patriot' was 
called for by my political Mends on Friday, was 
written on Saturday, and I have heard little of it. 
So vague are conjectures at a distance.^ As soon as 
I can, I will take care that copies be sent to yon, 
for I would wish that they mi^t be given bobre 
they are bought ; but I am afraid that Mr. Strahan 
will send to ypu and to the booksellers at the same 
time. Tradfe is as diligent as courtesy. I have 
mentioned all that you recommended. Pray make 
my compliments to Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. 
The club has, I t^ink, not yet met. 

^* Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you think 

1 Alluding to a passage in a letter of mine, where speaking of 
lib '^ Journey to^ Hebrides,'' I say '^ But has not * The Patriot' 
been an interruption, by the time taken to write it, and the time 
Inzurioudy spent in listening to its applauses ?" 
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and what others say of our travels. ShaU we touch 
the continent ? * I am, dear sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
^ Nov. 26, 1774." " Sam. Johnson." 

In his manuscript diary of this year, there is the 
following entry : 

" Nov. 27' Advent Sunday.' I considered that 
this day, being the beginning of the ecclesiastical 
year, was a proper time for a new couj-se of life. 
I began to read the Greek Testament regularly at 
l60 verses every Sunday. This day I began the 
Acts. 

" In this week I read Virgil's Pastorals. I learned 
to repeat the Pollio and Gallus. I read carelessly 
the first Georgick." 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, both for 
'^ divine and human lore," when advanced into his 
eixty-fifth year, and notwithstanding his many dis* 
turbances from disease, must make us at once honour 
his spirit, and lament that it should be so grievously 
clogged by its material tegument. It is remarkable, 
that he was very fond of the precision which calculst* 
tion produces. Thus we find in one of his manuscript 
.<diaries, '^ i2 pages in 4to Gr. Test, and 30 pages m 
>Beza's folio, comprize tKe whole in 40 days." 

'' DR. JOHNSON TO JOHN HOOLE, ESQ. 
'* DEAR SIR, 

*' I HAVE returned your play,^ which you will 
.find underscored with red, where there was a word 
which I did not like. The red will be washed off 
with a little water. 

1 We had projected a voyage together up theBaltick, and talked 
of visiting some of the more northern regions. 

2 " Cleonice." 
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'^ The plot b 80 well framed, the intricacy so 
artful^ and the disentanglement so easy, the suspense 
so affecting, and the passionate part§ iso property in- 
terposed, that I haTe no doubt of its success. • I am, 
sir, 

'' Your most humble servant, 
^ Beconber 19, 1774.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

The first effort of his pen in 1775, was, '^ Proposals 
for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox,"t 
in three Tolumes quarto. In his diary, January 2, 
I find this entry : " Wrote Charlotte's Proposals." 
But, indeed, the internal evidence would have been 
^uite suffia^it. Her claim to the fiivour of the 
publick was thus enforced : , 

'^ Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, 
4iave been read with approbation, perhaps above their 
merits, but of no great advant^e to the writer. She 
hopes, ther^re, that she shall not be considered as 
too indulgent to vanity, or too studious of interest, 
if from that, labour which has hitherto been chiefly 
gainful to others, she endeavours to obtain at lart 
some pr<^t to heirsdf and her children. She cannot 
decenuy enforce her claim by the praise of her own 
performances : nor can E^e suppose, that, by the most 
irtful and laboured addraaT al^ additional notice 
could be procured to a publication, of which Her 
Majesty nas condescended to be the patboness.** 

He this year *also wrote the Preface to Baretti's 
'' Easy Lessons in Italian and English.** t 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

'^ You never did ask for a book by the post till 
now, and I did not think on it. You see now it is 
done. I sent one to the King, and I hear he likes it. 

c3 
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^^ I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents^ 
and intend to give to many of my friends. In your 
catalogue you left out Lora Auchinleck. 

'^ Let me know, as fast as you read it, how you 
like it; and let me know if any mistake is com- 
mitted, or any thing important left out. I wish you 
could have seen the sheets. My compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell, and to Veronica^ and to all my friends. 
I am, sir, 

'' Your most humble servant, 
** January 14, 1776.»' " Sam. JoHNSON." 

" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHKSOK. 

«' Kdinbuigh, Jan. 19, 177(>. 

^ Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for 
your ' Journey to the Hebrides,' which came to me 
by last night*s post. I did really ask the favour 
twice; but you have been even witn me by granting 
it so speedily. Bis dot qui cito daU Though ill of a 
bad cold, you kept me up the greatest part of the last 
night : for I did not stop till I had read every word 
of your book. I looked back to our first talking of a 
visit to the Hebrides, which was many years ago, when 
sitting by ourselves in the Mitre tavern^ in London, 
I think about 'mtchingtimeo'night: 2iXi^\h<ej^ exulted 
in contemplating our scheme nilfilled, and a rnonu^ 
meiitum perenne of it erected by your superiour 
abilities. I shall only say, that your book has af- 
forded me a high gratification. I shall afterwards 
give you my thoughts on particular passages. In the 
mean time, I hasten to tell you of your having mis- 
taken two names, which you will correct in London, 
as I shall do here, that the gentlemen who deserve 
the valuable compliments which you have paid them, 
may enjoy their honoui's. In page IO6, for Gordon 
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read Murckison; and in page 357> for Maclean read 
Madeod, 

'' But I aiii now to apply to you for immediate aid 
in my profession^ whioi you have never refused to 
grant when I requested it. I enclose you a petition 
S>r Dr. Memis^ a physician at Aberdeen, in which 
Sir John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, and 
which I am to answer as Counsel for the managers 
of the Royal Infirmary in that city. Mr. Jopp, the 
Provost, who delivered to you your fireedom, is one 
of my dients^ and, as a citizen of Aberdeen, you will 
support him. 

'' The fact is shortly this. In a translation of the 
charter of the Infirmary from Latin into English^ 
made under the authority of the managers, the same 
phrase in the original is in one place rendered PAy- 
sictan, but when applied to Dr. Memis is rendered 
Doctor of Medicine. Dr. Memis complained of this 
before the translation was printed, but was not 
indulged with having it altered ; and he has brought 
an action for damages, on account of a supposed 
injury, as if the designation given to him was an in- 
feriour one, tending to make it be supposed he is not 
a Physician, and consequently to hurt his practice. 
My father has dismissed the action as groundless, 
and now he has appealed to the whole Court.*'* 

1 In the CcKot of Session of Scotland an action is first tried by 
' one ef the Judges, who is called th» Lord Ordinary ; and if either 
party is dissati&ed, he may appeal to the whole Court, consisting 
of fifteen, the Lord President and fourteen other Judges, who have 
"boCh in and out of Court the title of Lords, from the name of their 
estates; as, Lord Auchinleck, Lord Monboddo, &c. 
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« 


TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 


" DEAR SIR, 

^' I LONG to bear how you like the book ; it is, 
I think, much liked here. But Macpherson is very 
furious; can you give me any more intelligence about 
him, or his Fingal? . Do what you can, and do tt 
quickly* Is Lord Hailes cm our side ? 

" Pray let me know what I owed you when I lefit 
yoU) that I may send it to you. 

^^ I am going to write about the Americans. If 
you have picked up any hints among your lawyers, 
who are great masters of the law of nations, or if 
your own mind suggest any thing, let me know. 
ISut mum, it is a secret. 

' ^' I will send your parcel of books as soon as I can ; 
but I cannot do as I wish. H6wever, you find every 
thing mentioned in the book which you recom- 
mended. 

^* Langton is here ; we are all that ever we were. 
He is a worthy fellow, without malice, though not 
without resentment. 

'^ Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is thought 
to be in danger. Lady Di nurses him with very great 
assiduity. 

^^ Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquor,^ 
and seems to delight in his new character. 

" This is all the news that I have ; but as you love 
verses, I will send you a few which I made upon 
Inchkenneth ; * but remember the condition, you 
shall not shew them, except to Lord Hailes, whom I 

1 It should be recollected, that this fanciful description of his 
friend was given by Johnson after he himself had become a water- 
drinker. 

2 See them in " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides/' 3d edit 
p. 837. 
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loFe better tban any man whom I know so little. If 
he asks you to transcribe them for him, you may do 
it ; but I think he must p-omise not to let them be 
copied again, nor to shew them as mine. 

'^ I hare at last sent back Lord Hailes's sheets. I 
never think about returning them, because I alter 
nothing. You will see that I Inight as well hare kept 
them. However, I am ashamed of my delay; and if 
I have the honour of receiving any more, promise 
punctually to return them by the next post. Make 
my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell, and to Miss 
'Vercmica. I am, dear sir, 

" Yours most faithfully, 
** Jan. 1, 1775." " Sam. Johnson." » 

" MB. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

«' Edinbuigh, Jan. 27, 177& 
****** 

" You rate our lawyers here too high, when you 
call them great masters of the law of nations. 

1 He now sent me a Latin inscription for my historical picture 
^Mary Queen of Scots, and afterwards favoured me with an English 
translation. Mr. Alderman Boydell, that eminent Patron of the 
^zts, has subjoined them to the engraving from my picture. 

'* l^aria Scotorum Eegina^ 

Hominum seditiosorum 

Contumeliis lassata, 

Minis terrila, damorUfus victOf 

Libelh, per quern 

Regno cedit, 

Lacrimans trepidansque 

Nomen apponit. 

^ Mary Queen of Scots, 

Harassed, terrified, and overpowered 

By the insuUs, menaces, 

And damours 
Of her lebelliouB snbjectSf 

Sets her hand, 

WvAx tears and confusion. 

To a resignation of the kingdom.*' 
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* *^* * * * 

'^ As for myself^ I am ashamed to say I have read 
little and thought little on the subject of America. 
I will be much obliged to you^ if you will direct me 
where I shall find the best information of what is to 
be said (m both sides. It is a subject vast in its pre- 
sent extent and future consequences. The imperfect 
hints which now float in my mind, tend rather to the 
formation of an opinion that our goyemment has been 
precipitant and severe in the resolutions taken against 
the Bostonians. Well do you know that I have no 
kindness for that race. 6ut nations, or bodies of 
men, should, as wdl as individuals, have a fair trid, 
^ and not be condemned on character alone. Have we 
not express contracts with our colonies, which afford 
a more certain foundation of judgement, than general 
political speculations on the mutual rights of States 
and their provinces or colonies ? Pray let me know 
immediately what to read, and I shall diligently en- 
deavour to gather for you any thing that I can find. 
Is Burke's speech on American taxation published by 
himself? Is it authentick? I remember to have 
heard you say, that you had never considered East- 
Indian afl^irs : though, surely, they are of much im- 
portance to Grea.t-Britain. ^Under the recollection 
of this, I * shelter myself from the reproach of ig- 
norance about the Americans. If you write upon the 
subject, I shall certainly understand it. But, since 
you seem to expect that I should know something of 
it, without your instruction, and that my own mind 
should suggest somethings I trust you will put me in 
the way. 


****** 


What does Becket mean by the Originals of 
Fingal and other poems of Ossian, which he adver- 
tises to have Iain in his shop ?" 

****** 
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TO JAMES BOSWKLL^ ESQ. 


'^ DEAR SIR, 

'' You sent me a ctse to consider, in which I have 
no facts but what are against ns, nor any principles on 
which to reason. It is vain to try to write thus with- 
out materials. The &ct seems to be against you ; at 
least I cannot know nor say any thing to the contrary. 
I am glad that you like the book so well. I hear no 
more of Macpherson. I shall long to know what 
Lord Hailes says of it. Lend it him privately. I 
shall send the narcel as soon as I can. Make my 
compliments to Mrs. Boswell. I am, sir, &c ^ 

•* Jan. 28, Whr *' SaM. JoHNSOK." 

** MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

'< Edkibuigh, Feb. 2, 177& 
****** 

'^ As to Maq>herson, I am anxious to have from 
yourself! a fiill and pointed account of Vrhat has passed 
between you and him. It is confidently told here, 
that before your book came out he sent to you, to 
let you know that he understood you meant to deny 
the authenticity of Ossian's poems; that the originab 
were in his possession ; that you might have inspec- 
tion of them, and might take the evidence of people 
skilled in the Erse huaguage; and that he hoped> 
after this fiur offer, you would not be so uncandid aa 
to assert that he had refused reasonable proof. That 
you paid no regard to his message, but published your 
strong attack upon him ; and then he wrote a letter 
to you, in such terms as he thought suited to one who 
had not acted as a man of veracity. You may believe 
it gives me pain to hear your omiduct represented as 
unfavourable, while I can only deny what is said, on 
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the ground that your character refutes it, without 
having any information to oppose. Let me, I beg it 
of you, be furnished with a sufficient answer to any 
calumny upon this .occasion. 

" Lord Hailes writes to me (for we correspond 
more than we talk together), ^ As to Fingal, I see a 
controversy arising, and purpose to keep out of its 
way. There is no doubt that I might mention some 
circumstances ; but I do not choose to commit them 
to paper.' ^ What his opinion is, I do not know. 
He says, ^ I am singularly obliged to Dr. Johnson 
for his accurate and useful criticisms. Had he given 
some strictures on the general plan of the work, it 
would have added much to his favours.' He is 
charmed with your verses on Inchkenneth, says they 
are very elegant, but bids me tell you he doubts 
whether 

' LegUimas/aciunt pectora pura pretes,"* 

be actording to the rubrick : but that is your concern ; 
for, ybu know, he is a Presbyterian." 

****** 

" TO DR. LAWRENCE.* 

<' Feb. 7> 1775v 

^' SIR, 

^' One of the Scotch phyisicians is now prosecuting 
a corporation that in some publick instrument have 
styled him Doctor of Medicine instead of Physician. 
^Boswell desires, being advocate for the coi*poration, to 

1 [His Lordship, notwithstanding his resolutioD, did oomnait 
his sentiments to paper, and in one of his notes affixed to his 
Ck>llection of Old Scottish Poetry, he says, that <' to doubt the 
authenticity of those poems is a refinement in Scepticism indeed.** 
LB.] 

2 The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom I>r« J(^nsML 
respected and loved as his physician and friend. 
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'know whether Doctor of Medicine is not a legitimate 
title^ and whether it may be considered as a disad- 
vantageous distinction. I afn to write to-night ; be 
pleased to tell me. I am^ sir^ your most, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 


« 


TO ^AMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 


'^ MY DEAR BOSWELL, 

" I AM surprised that, knowing as you do the 
disposition of your countrymen to tell lies m favour of 
each other, ^ you can be at all affected by any reports 
that circulate among them. Macpherson never in his 
life offered me a sight of any original or of any evidence 
of any kind ; but thought only of intimidatmg me by 
noise and threats, till my last answer, — ^that I would 
not be deterred from detecting what I thought a 
cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian — ^put an end to our 
correspondence. 

'' The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. 
Blair, whom I consider as deceived, say, that he 
copied the poem from old manuscripts ? His copies, 
if he had tnem, and I believe him to have none, are 
nothing. Where are the manuscripts ? They can be 
shewn if they e^st, but they were never shewn. De 
nan ^xistentibus et non apparentibus, says our law, 
eadem est ratio. No man has a claim to credit upon 
his own word, when better evidence, if he had it, 
may be easily produced. But, so far as we can find, 
the Erse language was never written till very lately 
for the purposes of religion^ A nation that cannot 
write, or a language that was never written, has no 
manuscripts. 

I My friend has, in this letter, relied upon vaj testimony, with 
a confidence, of whidh the ground has escaped my recollection. 
VOL. III. D 
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** But wiiatever he has he never offered to shew. 
If old manuscripts should now be mentioned^ I should^ 
unless there were more evidence than can be easily 
had^ suppose them another proof of Scotch conspiracy 
in national falsehood. 

^* Do not censure the expression ; you know it to 
be true. 

'^ Dr. Memis's question is so narrow as to allow 
no speculation; and I have no facts before me but 
those which his advocate has produced against you. 

*^ I consulted this morning the President IA the 
London College of Physicians^ who says, that with us. 
Doctor ofPhyzick (we do not say Doctor of Medicine) 
is the highest title that a practisef of physick can 
have ; that Doctor implies not only Physician, but 
teacher of physick ; that every Doctor is legally a 
Physician; but no man, not a Doctor, can practise 
physick but by licence particularly granted. The 
Doctorate is a licence of itself. It seems to us a very 
slender cause of prosecution. 

* * * It * * 

^^ I am now. engaged, but in a little time I hope to 
do all you would have. My ccHnpliments to Madam 
and Veronica. I nm, sir, 

" Your roost humble servant, 
** February 7, 177d," " Sam. Johuson." 

What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his 
letter to the venerable Sage^ I have never heard ; but 
they are generally said to have been of a nature very 
different from the language of literary contest. Dr. 
Johnson's answer appeared in the news-papers of ihe 
day, and has since been frequently re-published ; but 
not with perfect accuracy. I give it as dictated to 
me by himsdf, written down in his presence, and 
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authenticated by a note in his own hand-writings 
'^ This, I think, is a true copy" ' 


t< 


MR. JAMES MACPHERSON^ 


I RECEIVED your foolish and impudent letter. 
Any violence offered me I shall do my best to repel I 
and what I cannot do for myself^ the law shall do 
for me. I hope I shall never be deterred frcnn de- 
tecting what I think a cheats by the menaces of a 
rujflian. 

^^ What would you have me retract ? I thought 
your book an imposture; I think it an imposture 
still. For this opinion I have given my reasons to 
the pubiick^ which I here dare you to refote. Your 
rage I defy. Your abilities^ since your Homer^ are 
not so f(Nrmidable j and what I hear of- your morals 
inclines me to pay regard not to what you shall say^ 
but to what you shall prove. You may print this if 
you will. ^ 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. 
Johnson, if he supposed that he could be easily in- 
timidated ; for no man was ever more remarkable for 
personal courage. He had^ indeed, an awful dread 
of death, or ratner, '* of something after death ;" and 
what rational man, who seriously thinks of quitting 
all that he has ever known, and going into a new and 
unknown state of being, can be without that dread ? 
But his fear was from reflection ; his courage naturaL 
His fear, in that one instance, was the result of 
philosophical and religious consideration. He feared 
death, but he feared nothing else, not even what 
might occasion death. Many instances of his re- 

1 I hftve deposited it in the British Museum. . 
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solutioa may be mentioned. One day^ at Mr. Beau-, 
clerk's house in the coimtry^ when two large dogs 
were fightings he went up to them^ and beat them 
till they separated ; and at another time^ when told 
of the danger there was that a gun might burst if 
charged with many balls^ he put in six or seven^ and 
fired it off against a wall. Mr. Langton told me^ that 
when they were swimming together near Oxford, he 
cautioned Dr. Johnson against a pool, which was 
reckoned particularly dangerous ; upon which Johnson 
directly swam into it. He told me himself that one 
night he was attacked in the street by four men, to 
whom he would not yield, but kept them all at bay, 
till the watch came up, and carried both him and 
them to the. round-house. In the play-house at 
Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick informed me, Johnson 
having for a naoment quitted a chair which was placed 
for him between the side-^scenes, a gentleman took 
possession of it^^ and when Johnson on his return 
civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give it 
up ; upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed 
him and the chair into the pit. Foote, who so suc- 
cessfully revived the old comedy; by exhibiting living 
characters, had resolved to imitate Johnson on the 
stage, expecting great f»'ofits from his ridicule of so 
celebrated a man. Johnson being informed of his in- 
tention, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies's 
the bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked 
Mr. Davies " what was the common price of an oak 
stick ;" and being answered six-pence, *' Why then, 
sir (said he), give me leave to send your servant to 
purchase me a shilling one. Fll have a double quan- 
tity; for I am told Foote means to take me off', as he 
calls it, and I am determined the fellow shall not do 
it with impunity." Davies took care to acquaint 
Foote of this, which effectually checked the wanton- 
ness of the mimick. Mr. Macpherson'? menaces 


made Johnson provide luinadf with the same rim- 
plement of defence; and had he been attad^ed, I 
nave no doubt that, old as he was, he wouU have 
nude his oorpond proireaB be §At as mndi as his 
intellectaal. 

His '' Joomey to the Western Islands of Scotland'** 
is a most valnable perfonnanoe. It abounds in ei-* 
tensive philosophical views of society^ and in ingenious 
sentiment and livdy description. A considerable 
part of it, indeed, consists of speculations, whidi 
many years before he saw the wild regions which we 
visited together, probably had employed his attention, 
thoa^ the actual sight of those scenes undoubtedly 
quickened and augmented them. Mr. Orme, the 
very able historian, agreed with me in this opinion, 
which he thus stron^y expressed:^ — ^'^ There are in 
that book thoughts, whidi, by long revdution in the 
great mind ef Johnson, have been formed and polished 
like pebbles rolled in die ocean !*' 

That he was to some degree of excess a true-horn 
Englishman^ so as to have entertained an undue pre- 
judice against both the country and the people of 
Scotland, must be allowed. But it was a prejudice 
of the head, and not of the heart. He had no ill will 
to the Scotch ; for, if he had been conscious of that, 
he never would have thrown himself into the bosom 
of their country, and trusted to the protection of its 
remote inhabitants with a fearless confidenGe. ^is 
remaik upon the nakedness of the country, from its 
being denuded of trees, was made after having travelled 
two hundred miles along the Eastern coast, where 
cntainly trees are not to be found near the road; 
and he said it was ^^ a map of the road" which he 
gave. His disbelief of the authenticity of the poems 
ascribed to Ossian, a Highland bard, was confirmed 
in the course of his journey, by a very strict exa- 
minatiou of the evidence offered for it ; and although 

d3 
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their authenticity was made .too much a national 
point by the Scotch, there were many respectable 
persons in that country, who did not concur m this ; 
so that his judgement upon the question ought not 
to be decried, even by those who differ from him. 
As to myself, I can only say, upon a subject now be- 
come very uninteresting, that when the fra^ents of 
Highlana poetry first came out, I was mudi pleased 
with their wild peculiarity, and was one of those who 
subscribed to enable their editor, Mr. Macpherson, 
then a young man, to make a search in the Highlands 
and Hebrides for a long poem in the Erse language, 
which was reported to be preserved somewhere in 
those regions. But when there came forth an Epick 
Poem in six books, with 'all the common circum* 
stances of former compositions of that nature; and 
when, upon an attentive examination of it, there was 
found a perpetual recurrence of the same images 
which appear in the fragments ; and when no ancient 
manuscript, to authenticate the work, was deposited 
in any publick library, though that was insisted on 
as a reasonable proof, xoho could forbear to doubt ? 

Johnson's grateful acknowledgements of kindness 
received in the course of this tour, completely rcftite 
the brutal reflections which have been thrown out 
against him, as if he had made an ungrateful return ; 
and his delicacy in sparing in his book those who we 
find from his letters to Mrs. Thrale, were just objects 
of censure, is much to be admired. His candour 
and amiable disposition is conspicuous from his con* 
duct, when informed by Mr. Macleod, of Rasay, that 
he had committed a mistake, which gave that gentle- 
man some uneasiness. He wrote him a courteous 
and kind letter, and inserted in the news-papers an 
advertisement, correcting the mistake.* , 

1 3ee '^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides/* 3d edit. p. 520. 
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The observatioiis of mj firiend Mr. Dempster in m 
letttf written to me, soon after he had read Dr. 
Johnson's book, are so jnst and liberal, that they 
cannot be too often repealed : 


« 


There is nothing in the hock, from banning to 
end, that a Scotchman need to take amiss. What he 
sa,ys of the ooontry is true ; and his observations on 
the pec^e are what must naturally occur to a sensi* 
ble, observing, and reflecting inhabitant of a con- 
Tenioit metropolis, where a man on thirty pounds a 
year may be better accommodated with aU the little 
wants of life than Col or Sir Allan. 

'^ I am charmed with his researches concerning 
the Erse language, and the antiquity of their maim- 
scripts. I am quite convinced; and I shall rank 
Ossian -and his Fingals and Oscars, amongst the 
nursery tales, not the true history of our country, in 
all time to come. 

" Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it 
has no pretensions. The authour neither says he is 
a geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor very learned 
in the history of Scotland, nor a naturalist, nor a 
fossilist. The manners of the people, and the face 
of the country, are all he attempts to describe, or 
seems to have thought of. Much were it to be 
wished, that they who have travelled into more 
remote, and of course more curious regions, had all 
possessed his good sense. Of the state of learning, 
his observations on Glasgow University shew he has 
formed a very sound judgement. He understands 
our climate too ; and he has accurately observed the 
changes, however slow and imperceptible to us, 
which Scotland has undergone, in consequence of the 
blessings of liberty and internal peace." 

Mr« Knox, another native of Scotland^ who has 
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since ma4k the same toidt, and published an account 
of it^ is equally liberal. '^ I have read (says he) his 
book again and again, travelled with him froat Ber- 
wick to Glenelg, through countries with which I am. 
well acquainted; sailed with him from Glenelg to 
Rasay^ Sky, Ri!un, Col, MuU, and Icolmkill, but have 
not been able to correct him in any matter of conse- 
quence. I have often admired the atx;uracy, the pre- 
cision, and the justness of what he advances, respecting 
both the country and the people. 

^' The Doctor has every where delivered his senti- 
ments with freedom, and in many instances with a 
seeming regard for the benefit of the inhabitaiits, and 
"^ the ornament of the country. His remarks on the 
want of trees and hedges for shade, as well as for 
shelter to the cattle, are well founded, and merit tlie 
thanks, not the illiberal censure of the natives. Hd 
Also felt for the distresses of the Highlanders, and 
explodes with great propriety the bad mimagement 
of the grounds, and the neglect of timber in the 
Heln-ides." 

Having quoted Johnson's just ccmipliinents on the 
Rasay family, he says, ^' On the other hand, I found 
this family equally lavish in their encomiums upon 
the Doctw's conversation, and his subsequent civili- 
ties to a young gentleman of that country, who, upon 
waiting upon Jiim at London, was well received, 
and experienced all the attention and regard that 
a warm friend could bestow. Mr. Macleod having 
also been in London, waited upon the Doctor, 
who provided a magnificent and expensive enter- 
tainment in honour of his old Hebriaean acquaint- 


ance." 


And, talking of the military road* by Fort Augus- 
tus, he says, " By this road, though one of the most 
rugged in Great Britain, the celebrated Dr. Johnson 
parsed from Inverness to the Hebride Isles. His 
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observations on the coimtiy aad people are extremely 
correct^ judicious^ and instructiTe."' 

Mr. Tytler, the acute and able nndicator of Mary 
Queen of Scots^ in one of his letters to Mr. James 
Elphinstone^ published in that gentkman's '' Forty 
Years' Corne^ondenoe/' says, " I read Dr. John- 
son's Tour with very great pleasure. Some few 
errours he has fiillen into, but of no great import* 
ance, and those are lost in the numberless beauties of 
his work. 

'^ If I had leisure, I could perhaps point out tlm 
most exceptionable places; but at present I am in 
the country, and have not his book at hand. It is 
plain he meant to speak well of Scotland; and he 
has in my apprehenBion done us great honour in 
the most capital article, the diaracter of the inha^ 
iMtants." 

His private lett€frs to Mrs. Thrale, written during 
the course of his journey, which therefore may be 
supposed to convey his genuine feelings at the time, 
abound in such benignant sentiments towards the 
people who shewed him civilities, that no man whose 
temper is not very harsh and sour, can retain a doubt 
of the goodness of his heart. 

It is painful to recollect with what rancour he was 
assailed by numbers of shallow irritable North Britons, 
on account, of his supposed injurious treatment of 
their coimtry and countrymen, in his ** Journey." 
Had there been any just ground for such a charge, 
would the virtuous and candid Dempster have given 
his opinion of the book, in the terms in which I 
have <pioted? Would the patriotick Knox^ have 

1 Page 103. 

2 I observed wi{h much regret, while tlie first edition of thi« 
woA wag passing throu^ the press, l(Augu»t 1700), that tliis 
Jogenious gentleman was dead. 
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^po^Mi «f it M he ha» done? Would Mr. Tytler, 
surely 

« ^Scoty if ever 54»« dioe wei£," 

baTe expreflsedi knnself thus ? And kt me add, that, 
eitixeii of the worid^ as I hold myself te be, I have 
that degree of pvedikctioA 'for my natale solum, nay, 
I hare that just sense of the merit of an ancient nation, 
which has been ever renowned for ita valour, which 
in former times maintained its independence against 
a powerful neighbour, and in modem times has been 
equally diatingiiidied for its ingenmty and industry in 
drilized life, that I should hay« felt a generous indig* 
Aatiou at any injustice done- to it. Johnson treated 
^Scotland no worse than he did even his best friends, 
whose characters he used to give as they appeared to 
him, both in light and shade. Some people, who had 
not exercised their minds sufficiently, condemned him 
for censuring his friends. But Sir Joshua Rejmolds, 
whose philosophical penetration and justness of 
thinking were not less known to those who lived with 
him, than his genius in his art is admired by the 
world, explained his conduct thus : ^ He was fond of 
discrimination, which he could not shew without 
pointing out the bad as weU as the good injevery cha- 
racter ; and as his Mends were those whose characters 
he knew best, they afforded him the best opportunity 
for shewing the acuteness of his judgement." 

He expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Nor* 
folk, his wonder at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, 
and their resentment at having dieir country described 
by him ad it really was ; when> to say that it was a 
country as good as England, would have been a gross 
falsehood. " None of us (said he) would be offended 
if a foreigner who has travelled here should say, tihat 
vines and olives donU grow in En^^land." And as to 
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Iais prejudice agUDst the Scotch, which I alwap 
ascribed to that nationaKty which he obseired in ikem, 
he said to the same gentleinaD, '' When I find a 
Sootchman, to whom an Englishman is as a Scotch- 
man, that Scotchman shall be as an Englishman to 
me." His intimacy with many gentlemen of Scot- 
land, and his emplojmg so many natives of that country 
as his amanuenses, prove that his prejudice was not 
Tirulent ; and I hare deposited in the British Museum, 
amongst other pieces of his writing, the following note 
in answer to one from me, asking if he would meet 
me at dinner at the Mitre, though a Mend of mine, 
a Scotchman, was to be there : — '* Mr. Johnson does 
not see why Mr. Boewell should suppose a Scotchman 
less acceptable than any other man. He will be at 
the Mitre." 

My mnch-yalued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop 
of Killaloe, baring once expressed to him an appre- 
henuoD, that if he should risit Ireland he might treat 
the pe<^le of that country more unfarourably than he 
had done the Scotch, he answered, with strong 
pointed double-edged wit, '^ Sir, you hare no reason 
to be afraid of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy 
to cheat the world by felse representations of ti^ 
merits of their countrymen. No, sir; the Irish 
are a fair- people ; — they nerer speak well of one 
another.** 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish nation- 
ality, which made a very un&rourable impression 
upon his mind. A Scotchman of some consideration 
in London, solicited him to recommend by the weight 
of his learned authority, to be master of an English 
school, a person of iriiom he who recommended him 
confessed he knew no more but that he was his.coun- 
tryman. Johnson was shocked at this unconscientieua 
conduct. 
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All the miserable cavillings against his " Journey/' 
in news-papers^ magazines^ and other fugitive pub* 
lications, I can spea]k from certain knowledge^ only 
furnished him with sport. At Jast there came out a 
scurrilous volume^ larger than Johnson's own^ filled 
with malignant ahuse^ under a name^ real or ficti- 
tious> of some low man in an obscure comer of Scc^ 
land^ though supposed to be the work of another 
Scotchman^ who has found means to make himself 
well known both in Scotland and England. The 
effect which it had upon Johnson was^ to produce 
this pleasant observation te Mr. Seward^ to whom he 
lent the book : '* This fellow must be a blockhead. 
They don't know how to go about their abuse. Who 
wiU read a five shilling book against me ^ No^ sir^ if 
they had wit^ they should have kept pelting me witk 
pamphlets^" 

" MR. BO&WEX.L TO DR. JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, 18, 1775. 

" You would have been very well pleased if yoH 
had dined with me to-day. I had for my guests> 
Macquharrie^ young Maclean of Col^ the successm* 
of our friend^ a very amiable man^ though not marked 
with such active qualities as his brother ; Mr. Maclean 
of Torloisk in Mull^ a gentleman of Sir Allan's family; 
and two of the clan Grant; so that the Highland 
and Hebridean genius reigned. We had a great deal 
of conversation about you^ and drank your health in a 
bumper. The toast was not proposed by me, which 
is a circumstance to be remarked^ for I am now so 
connected with you^ that any thing that I can say or 
do to your honour has not the value of an additional 
compliment. It is (mly giving you a guinea out of 
that treasure of admiration which already belongs to 
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youy and which is no hidden treasure ; for I suppose 
my admiration of you is co-existent with the Imow- 
ledge of my character. 

*' i find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans in 
general are much fonder of your ' Journey' than the 
low-country or hither Scots. One of the Grants said 
to-day^ that he was sure you were a man of a good 
hearty and a candid man^ and seemed to hope he 
should he able to convince you of' the antiquity of a 
good proportion of the poems of Ossiani After all 
that has passed^. I think the matter is capable of being 
proved to a certain degree^' I am< told that Mac- 
j^rsoB got one old Erse MS. from Clanranald, for 
the restitution of which he executed a formal obliga- 
tion ; and it is affirmed^ that the Gaelick (call it Erse 
or call it Irish\ has been written in the Highlands 
and Hebrides tor many centuries. It is reasonable to 
suppose^ that such of the inhabitants as acquired any 
learnings possessed the art of writing as well as their 
Irish neighbours^ and Celtick cousins; and the ques- 
tion is^ can sufficient evidence be shewn of this.E 

" Those who are skilled in anci^it wriUngs cair- 
determine the age of Mi^S. or at leas4 can ascertain 
the century in which thev were- written ; and if men 
of veracity^ who are so skilled^shall tell us that MSS^ 
in the possession of £unilies in the Highlands and 
isles are the. works of a remote age> I think we shotdd: 
be convinced by their testinHmv. 

" There is now come to this city^ Ranald Macdonald 
from the Isle of ^gg, who has several MSS^ of Erse 

r^etry^ which he wishes to publish by subscription, 
have engaged to take three copies (/the book^ l^e 
price of which is to be six shillings^ as I wouMi suIk 
scribe for all the Erse that can be prinited;^ be it 
old or new^ that the language may be. preserved. 
This man says^ that some of his majtuscripts are 
ancient; and^ to be sure> one of them which was 

VOL. III. £ 
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shewn to me does appear to have the duskyness of 
antiquity. 

^^ The inquiry is not yet quite hopeless^ and I 
should think that the exact truth may be discovered^ 
if proper means be used. I am^ &c. 

'^ James Boswell/' 

'^to james boswell^ esq. 

'* DEAR SIR^ 

*' I AM sorry that I could get no books for my 
friends in Scotland. Mr. Strahan has at last pro- 
mised to i^nd two dozen to you. If they come^ put 
the name of my friends into them; you may cut 
them out^' and paste them with a little starch m the 
book. 

'' You then are going wild about Ossian. Why 
do you think any part can be proved ? The dusky 
manuscript of Egg is probably not fifty years old ; if 
it be an hundred^ it proves nothing. The tale of 
Clanranald is no proof. Has Clanranald told it P Can 
he prove it ? There are, I believe, no Erse manu- 
scripts. None of the old families had a single letter 
in £rse that we heard of. You say it is likely that 
they could write. The learned, if any learned there 
were, could; but knowing by that learning, aome 
written language, in that language they wrote, as 
letters had never been applied to their own. If there 
are manuscripts, let them be shewn, with^some proof 
that they are not forged for the occasion. You say 
many can remember parts -of Ossian. I believe all 
those parts are versions of the English ; at least there 
•is no proof of their antiquity. 
^ ^' Macpherson is saia to nave made scHne transla- 
tions himself; and having taught a boy to write it^ 

I From a list in hia hand, writing. 
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ordered him to say that he had learnt it of his grand* 
mother. The boy^ when he grew up^ told the story. 
This MriB. Williams heard at Mr. Strahan's table. 
Don't be credulous ; you know how little a High- 
lander can be trusted. Macpherson is, so far as I 
know, very quiet. Is not that proof enough ? Every 
thing is agamst him. No visible manuscript : no in- 
scription in the language : no correspondence among 
friends : no transaction of business, of which a single 
scrap remains in the ancient famUies. Macpherson's 
pretence is, that the character was Saxon. If he had 
not talked unskilfully of manuscripts, he might have 
fought with oral tradition much longer. As to Mr. 
Grant's information, I suppose he Imows much less 
of the matter than ourselves. 

- ^' In the mean time, the bookseller says that the 
sale ' is sufficiently quick. They printed four thousand. 
Correct your copy wherever it is wrong, and bring it 
up. Your friends will all be glad to see you. I think 
of going myself into the country about May. 

'^ I am sorry that I have not managed to send the 
liook. sooner. I have left four for you, and do not 
restrict you absolutely to follow my directions in th^ 
distribution. You must use your own discretion. 

'' Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell : I sup- 
pose she is now beginning to forgive me. I am^ 
oear sir, 

'^ Your humble servant, 
♦' Fd). 26, 1776," " Sam. Johnson." 

On Tuesday, March ^1, I arrived in London ; and 
on repairing to Dr. Johnson's before dinner, found 
him in his study, sitting with Mn Peter Garrick, the 
elder brother of David, strongly resembling him in 
countenance and voice, but of moiie sedate and placid 

1 Of his «( Joam^ to Oie Western Islands of SooiUuid. ' 
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manners. Johnson informed me, that though Mr* 
Beauclerk was in great pain, it was hoped he was not 
in danger, and that he now wished to consult Dr. 
Heberden, to try the effect of a *^neiv understanding/* 
Both at this interview, and in the evening at Mr. 
Thrale's, where he and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met 
again, he was vehement on the subject of the Ossian 
controversy; observing, *' We do not know that there 
are any ancient Erse manuscripts; and we have no 
other reason to disbelieve that^tiiere are men with 
three heads, but that we do not knowthat there are any- 
such men." He also was outrageous, upon his sup- 
position jthat my countrymen ^* loved Scotland better 
than trudi," saying, " All of them, — nay not all,— 
but droves of them, would come up, and attest any 
thing for the honour of Scotland.*" He also perse- 
vered in his wild allegation, that he questioned if 
there was a tree between Edinburgh and the English 
border older tiian himself, i assured him he was 
mistaken, and suggested that the proper punishment 
would be that he should receive a stripe at every tree 
above a hundred years old, that was found within that 
space. He laughed, and said, '^ I believe I might 
submit to it ibr a baubee" 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, 
I had ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom 
of the conduct of Great Britain towards the American 
colonies, while I at the same time requested that he 
would enable me to inform myself upon that moment- 
ous subject, he had altogether disregarded ; and had 
recently published a pamphlet, entitled, '' Taxation 
no Tyranny; an answer to the Resolutions* and- 
Address of the American 'Congress.*" 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable 
sentiments of our fellow-subjects in America. For, 
as. early as 1769, I was told by Dr. John Campbell, 
that he had said of them, '* Sir, they are a race of 
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eonvicts^ aod ou^t to be thankful for any thing we 
allow them short of hanging." 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with him ; 
for I had now formed a dear and settled opinion, 
tiiat the people of America were well warranted to 
resist a claim that their fellow-subjects in the mother* 
country should have the entire command of their 
fortunes, by taxing them without their own consent ; 
and the extreme violence which it breathed, appeared 
to me so unsuitable to the mildness of a christian 
philosopher, and so directly opposite to the principles 
of peace which he had so beautifully reccnnmended in 
his pamphlet respecting Falkland's Islands, that I was 
sorry to see him appear in so imfiiyourable a light. 
Besides, I could not perceive in it that ability of ar- 
gument, or that felicity of expresdon, for which he 
was, upon other occasions, so eminent. Positive as- 
sertion, sarcastical severity, and extravagant ridicule, 
which he himself reprobated as a test of truth, were 
united in this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet was written at the desire of 
those who were then in power, I have no doubt; 
and, indeed, he owned to me, that it had been revised 
and curtailed by some of them. He told me, that 
they had struck out one passage, which was to this 
effect : '^ That the Colomsts could with no solidity 
argue from their not having been taxed while in their 
ini^cy, that they should n6t now be taxed. We do 
not put a calf into the plow; we wait tiU he is an ox." 
He said, ^^ They struck it out either critically as too 
ludicrous, or politically as too exasperating. I care 
not which. It was their business. If an architect 
says, I will build five stories, and the man who em^ 
ploys him says, I will have only three, the employer 
M to decide." f^ Yes, sir (said l\ in ordinary cases. 
But should it be so when die arcnitect gives his skill 
and labour gratis f" 

b3 
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Unfevourable as I am consti^aiDed to say my opinion 
of this pamphlet was^ yet^ since it was congenial 
with the .senthnents of numbers at that time, and as 
e¥ery thii^ relating to the writings of Dr. Johnson 
is of importance in liteisary history^ I shall therefore 
insert some passages which were struck out^ it does 
not appear why, either by himself or those who re- 
Tised it. They appear printed in a few proof leaves 
of it in my possession, marked with corrections in 
his own iiand>writing. I shall distinguish them by 
Italicks, 

In the paragraph :T(^hei?e he says, the Americans 
were incited to resistance ?by ^European intelligence 
irffOL "jaea whom they thought their friends, buj: 
who were friends only to .themselizes^" tliere followed^ 
^*^"4ind 9nade, hy their neljlshness, the enemies of their 
country/' 

And the next paragraph ran thus : ^^ On the original 
ccmtrirers of mischief, rather than on those whom they 
ha/Be deluded, let an insulted nation pour out its 
vengeance.'" 

• The paragraph which came next was in these words : 
^ . Unhappy is that country in tvhich men can hope for 
advancement byfovouring its enemies. The tranquil* 
Uty (^stable government is not always easily preserved 
aminst the machinations of single innovators; but 
wHxt eun 'be the hope of quiet, Vihen foctions hostile 
to the legislature can be openly formed and openly 
dvotcedf 

After the paragraph A<^hich >now concludes the 
pamphlet, there followed this, in whidi he certainly 
means the great Earl of Chatham, and glances at a 
certain popular Lord Chancellor. 

" if* l^y ^^^ fortune of war, they drive u» utterly 
wooay, what they will do next can only be conjectured^ 
IfJi new monarchy is erected, they will want:a Kino. 
Heu»ho£r^ takes intoMs hand the Sceptre^of America^ 
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should have a name of good omen, William has been 
hmamn bath a conqueror and deliverer; and perhaps 
£ngland^ hmoever contemned, might yet supply them 
toUh ANOTHER WiLLiAM. Whtgs, tndeedy are not 
willing to be governed; and it is possible that Kino 
William may be strongly inclined to guide their mea^ 
sures: but frhigs have been cheated like other mortals, 
and suffered their leader to become their tyrant, under 
the nanie of their Protector. What more they will 
receivejrom England, no man can tell* In their rt(« 
dimenis of empire they may xoant a CnANCELLOR.** 
Then came this paragraph : 

** Their numbers are, at present, not quite sufficient 

Jbr the greatness tohichf in somejbrm of government or 

Mer, ts to rival the ancient monarchies; but by Dr.' 

Franklin's rule of progression, they vaiU, in a century 

and a quarter, be more than equal to the inhabitants 

of Europe, When the Whigs of America are^ thus 

multiplied, let the Princes of the earth tremble in their 

palaces* If they should continue to double and to 

double, their Ofan hemisphere vjould not contain them* 

But let not our boldest oppugners of authority look 

Jbrviord with delight to thisjuturity of Whiggism'* 

' How it ended I know not, as it is cut off abruptly 

at the foot of the last of 'these proof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of ad-- 
ministration were published on his own account, and 
he afterwards collected them into a volume, with the 
title of " Political Tracts, by the Authour of the 
Bambler," with this motto : 

*< FalHtur egregio quUquii tub Principe credit 
Servitium ; nunquam libertas graiior extat 
Quam sub Rege pioJ** GlaudiaVus. 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks. 
Against the common weapons of literary warfare ho 
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was hardened ; but there were two instances of ani- 
madversion which I communicated to him^ and from 
what I could judge^ both from his silence and his 
looks^ appeared to me to imwess him mudb. 
. One was, '' A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, oc- 
casioned by his late political Publications." It ap- 
peared previous to his ^^ Taxation no Tyranny/' and 
was written by Dr. Joseph Towers. In that per- 
formance. Dr. Johnson was treated with the respect 
due to so eminent a man, while his conduct as a 
political writer was boldly and pointedly arraigned, 
as inconsistent with the cnaracter of one, who, if he 
did employ his pen upon politicks, '^ it might rea- 
sonably be expected shoula distinguish himself, not 
by party violence and rancour, but by moderation 
and by wisdom." 

It concluded thus : ^' I would, however, wish you 
to remember, should you again address the pubiick 
under the character of a political writer, that luxuriance 
of imagination, or energy of language, will ill com- 
pensate for the want of candour, or justice, and of 
truth. And I shall only add, that should I hereafter 
be disposed to read, as. I heretofore have done, the 
most excellent of all your performances, ^ The Ram- 
bler,' the pleasiu^ which I have been accustomed to 
find in it will be much diminished by the reflection 
that the writer of so moral, so elegant, and so valuable 
a work, was capable of prostituting his talents in 
such productions as ^The False Alarm,' the ^Thoughts 
on the Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands,' 
and ' The Patriot.' " 

I am willing to do justice to the merit of Dr. 
Towers, of whom I will say, that although I abhor his 
^^^g^sh democratical notions and propensities, (for 
I will not call them principles), I esteem him as an 
ingenious, knowing, and very convivial man. 
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The other instance was a paragraph of a letter to 
ine^ from my did and most intimate friend the Re- 
verend Mr. Temple^ who wrote the character of Gray, 
which has had the honour to be adopted both bv Mr. 
Mason and Dr. Johnson in their accounts of that 
poet. The words were, " How can your great, I will 
not say your pious, but your moral friend, support 
the barbarous measures of administration, which they 
have not the hce to ask even their infidel pensioner 
Hume to defend?" 

However confident of the rectitude of his own 
mind, Johnson may have felt sincere uneasiness that 
his conduct should be erroneously imputed to un- 
worthy motives, by good men j and that the influence 
of his valuable writings should on that account be in 
any degree obstructed or lessened. 

He complained to a Right Honourable friend of 
distinguished talents and very elegant manners, with 
whom he maintained a long intimacy, and whose 
generosity towards him will afterwards appear, that 
his pension having been given to him as a literary 
chanicteii', he had been applied^ to by administration 
to wrke political pamphlets; and ne was even so 
much irritated, that he declared his resolution to re- 
sign his pension. His friend shewed him the im- 
propriety of such a measure, and he afterwards 'ex- 
pressed his gratitude, and said he had received good 
advice. To that friend he once signified a wish to 
have his pension secured to him for his life ; but he 
neither asked nor received from government any re- 
ward whatsoever for his political labours. 

On Friday, March 24, I met him at the Literary 
Club, where were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Colman, Dr. Percy, Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Charles 
Fox. Before he came i;i, we talked of his *' Journey 
to the Western Islands/' and of bis coming away. 
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^'willing to believe the second sight/'* which seemed 
to exdte some ridicule. I was then so impressed 
with the truth of many of the stories of which I had 
been told, that I avowed my conviction, saying, *' He 
is only tuf//mg' to believe : I" i/o believe. The evidence 
is enough for me, though not for his great mind. 
What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. 
I am filled with belief." " Are you ? (said Colman), 
then cork it up." 

I found his ^^ Journey" the common topick of con- 
versation in London at this time, wherever I hap- 
pened to be. At one of Lord Mansfield's formal Sun- 
day evening conversations, strangely called LeoSes, his 
Lordship addressed me, *' We have all been reading 
your travels, Mr. Boswell." I answered, '^ I was but 
the humble attendant of Dr. Johnson." The Chief 
Justice replied, with that air and manner which none 
who ever saw and heard him can forget, *' He speaks 
ill of nobody but Ossian." 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the 
dub, and talked with great animation and success. 
He attacked Swift, as he used to do upon all oo 
casions. '^ The ' Tale of a Tub' is so much superiouf 
to his other writings, that one can hardly beheve he 
was the authour of it:' there is in it such a vigour 

I Johnson's ^^ Joamey to the Western Islands of Soodand," 
edit. 1785, p. 256. 

2 ' This doubt has been much agitated on hoth sides, I think 
without good reason. See Addison's ^^ Freeholder,'* May 4, 
1714 ; An Apology for the Tale of a Tub :~-I>r. Hawkesworth's 
Preface to Swift's Works, and Swift's Letter to Tooke the Printer, 
and Tooke's Answer in tlmt Collection : --Sheridan's Life of Swift ; 
r-Mr. Gourtenay's note on p. 3 of his '' Poetical Review of the 
Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson ;" and Mr. Cooksey's 
'< Essay on the Life and Character of John Lord Somers, Baron 
of Eve^am." 

Dr. Johnson here speaks only to the internal evidence, I take 
leave to differ ftom him, having a very high estimation of the 
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cindoii, such a swann of thougfats^ so much <tf nature^ 
and sort, and life." I wond^ed to hear him say <^ 
' GulliYer's TraYels/ ^* When once you have thought 
of big men and little men^ it is very easy to do all the 
rest" I endeavoured to make a stand for Swift^ and 
tried to rouse those who were much more able to 
defend him; but in vain. Johnson at last^ of his 
own accord, allowed very great merit to the inventory 
of articles found in the pocket of ^' the Man Mountain,** 
particularly the description of his watch, which it 
was conjectured was his God, as he consulted it upon 
all occasions. He observed, that " Swift put his 
name to but two things (after he had a name to put), 
' The Plan of the Improvement of the English lan- 
guage,' and the last ^ Drapier's Letter.' " 

From Swift, there was an easy transition to Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan. — Johnson. '' Sheridan is a won- 
derful admirer of the tragedy of Douglas, and pre- 
sented its authour with a gold medal. Some years 
ago, at a coffee-house in Oxford, I called to him, 
' Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came you to give 
a gold medal to Home, for writing that foolish play?' 
This, you see, was wanton and insolent ; but I meant 
to be wanton and insolent. A medal has no value 
but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to as- 
sume to himself the right of giving that stamp ? If 
Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow a gold 
medal as an honorary reward of dramatick excellence, 

powers of Dr. Swift His << Sentiments of a Church-of-£n£^d- 
man ;" his «« Sermon on the Trinity,** and other serious pieces, 
prove his kaming as well as his acateness in logick and meta- 
physicks ; and his various compositions of a difierent cast exhilnt 
not only wit, humour, and ridicule ; hut a knowledge '' of nature, 
and art, and life :** a combination therefore of those powers, when 
(as Ibe ^^ Apology** says), ^^ die authour was young, ois inventioa 
at the height, and his readmg fresh in his head,^* might surely 
produce " The Tale of a Tuh." 
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he should have requested one of the UniTersitieflr to 
choose the person on whom it should be conferred. 
Sheridan had no right to give a stamp of merit : it 
was counterfeiting Apollo's coin." 

On Monday^ Marcm 27, I breakfasted with him at 
Mr. Strahan*s. He told us, that he was engaged to 
go that evening to Mrs. Abington's benefit. '* She 
was visiting some ladies whom I was visiting^ and 
begged that I would come to her benefit. I told her 
I could not hear : but she insisted so much on my 
comings that it would have been brutal to have re- 
fused her." This was a speech quite cha^acteristical. 
He loved to bring forward his having been in the 
gay circles of life ; and he was, perhaps, a little vain 
of the solicitations of this elegant and fashionable 
actress. He told us, the play was to be *' The 
Hypocrite," altered from Gibber's " Nonjuror," so as 
to satirize the Methodists. " I do not think (said 
he), the character of the Hypocrite justly applicable 
to the Methodists, but it was very applicable to the 
Nonjurors. I once said to Dr. Madan, a clergyman 
of Ireland, who was a great Whig, that perhaps a 
Nonjuror would have been less criminal in taking the 
oaths imposed by the ruling power, than refusing 
them ; because refusing them, necessarily laid him ' 
under almost an irresistible temptation to be more 
criminal; for, a man must live, and if he precludes 
himself fi-om the support furnished by the establish- 
ment, will probably be reduced to very wicked shifts 
to maintain himself." ' Boswell. " I should thinks 

1 l^iis was not merely a cursory remark ; for in his Life of 
Fenton he observes, ^^ With many other wise and virtuous men, 
who at that time of discord and debate [about the b^jinning of this 
century], consulted conscience well or 31 informed, more than in- 
terest, he doubted the legality of the government; and refusing to 
qualify himself for puUick employment, by takhig the oaths re- 
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fiir^ that a man who took the oaths contrary to his 
principles^ was a determined wicked man^ because he 
was sure he was committing perjury, whereas a Non- 
juror might be insensibly led to do what was wrongs 
without being so directly conscious of it." Johnson. 
'^ Why, sir, a man who goes to bed to his patron's 
wife is pretty sure that he is committing wicked- 
ness/* BoswELL. '' Did the nonjuring clergymen 
do so, sir?" Johnson. " I am afraid many of them 
did," ^ 

I was startled at this argument, and could by no 
means think it conyincing. Had not his own father 
complied with the requisition of government, (as to 
which he once observed to me, when I pressed him 
upon it, " That, sir, he was to settle with himself,") 
he would probably have thought more unfavourably of 
a Jacobite who took the oaths : 

" had he not resembled 

My &ther as he tworc ." 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great 
ocean of London, in order to have a chance for rising 

quired, left the University without a degree.'* This conduct John- 
K»«fl8 « penrersenessof mtegrity." 

The question concerning the morality of taking oaths, of what- 
ever kmd, imposed by the prevailing power at the time, rather 
Tki^ *°Jc* exduded from all consequence, or even any consider- 
ate usefidness in sodety, has been agitated with all the acuteness 
at casuistry. It is related, that he who devised the oath of ab- 
jurafaon profligately boasted, that he had framed a test which 
a^uld S damn one half of the nation, and starve the other." 
Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or minds in which 
zeal for a party is predominant to excess, taking that oath against 
conviction, may have been paUiated under the plea of necessity, or 
J^r^upon in heat, as upon the whole producing more good 

At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when there 

VOL. IIX, p 
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into eminence ; and^ observing tbat many men were 
kept back from trying their fortunes there^ because 
they were bom to a competency^ said^ " Small cer- 
tainties are the bane of men of talents ;*' which John- 
son confirmed. Mr. Strahan put Johnson in mind 
of a remark which he had made to him ; '^ There 
are few ways in which a man can be more innocently 
employed than in setting money." " The more one 
thinks of this (said Str^an)^ the juster it will ap« 
pear.'* 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country 
as an apprentice^ upon Johnson's recommendation. 
Johnson having inquired after him^ said^ ^^ Mr. 
Strahan^ let me have five guineas on account^ and I'll 
give this boy one. Nay^ if a man recommends a boy, 
and: does nothing for him^ it is sad work. Call him 
down.** 

I followed him inl^ the court-yard^ behind Mr. 
Strahan*s house ; and there I had a proof of what I 
had heard him profess^ that he talked alike to. all. 
'' Some people tell you that they let themselves 
down to the capacity of their hearers. I never do 
that. I speak uniformly^ in as intelligible a manner 
as I can." 

" Well, my boy, how do you go on ?'*— « Pretty 
well, sir ; but they are afraid I a'nt strong enough 
for some parts of the business.** Johnsok. '^ Why 
I shall be sorry for it ; for when you consider witn 
how little mental power and corporeal labour a printer 
can get a guinea a week, it is a very desirable oc« 
cupation for you. Do you heai*^-— take all the pains 

was a wann contest between the fiiends of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, and those against it, the oath of abjuration having beoi 
demanded, the freefaolden upon one side rose to go away. V^aa 
which a very sanguine gentlman, one o£ their number, ran to the 
door to stop them, calling out with much earnestness, *' Stay, stay, 
my friends, and let us swear the rogues out of it !'* 
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yoa can ; and if tliis does not do, we must think of 
9ome other way of life for you. There's a guinea." 

Here was one of the many, many instances of his 
actiTe benevolence. At the same time, the slow and 
aonorous solemnity with which, while he bent himself 
down, he addressed a little thick short-legged boy, 
contrasted with the boy*s awkwardness and awe, could 
sot but excite some ludicrous emotions. 

I met him at Drury-lane play-house in the even- 
ing. Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington's re- 
quest, had promised to bring a body of wits to her 
benefit; and having secured forty places in the front 
boxes, had done me the honour to put me in the 
group. Johnson sat on the seat directly behind me ; 
and as he could neither see nor hear at such a distance 
from the stage, he was wrapped up in grave ab- 
straction, and seemed quite a cloud, amidst all the 
sunshine of glitter ana gaiety* I wondered at his 
patience in sitting out a play of five acts, and a &rce 
of two. He said very little ; but after the prologue 
to '^ Bon Ton'* had been spoken, which he could hear 
jmtty well from the more slow and distinct utterance, 
he talked on prologue-writing, and observed, *^ Dry- 
den has written prologues superiour to anj that 
David Garrick has written ; but David Garrick has 
written more good prologues than Dryden has done. 
It is wonderfru that he has been able to write such 
▼ariety of them." 

At Mr. Beauderk's, where I sirpped, was Mr. 
Garrick, whom I made happy with Johnson's praise 
of his prologues; and I suppose, in gratitude to him, 
he took up one of his favourite topiclu, the nationality 
of the Scotch, which he maintained in a pleasant 
manner, with the aid of a little poetical fiction. 
*^ Come, come, don't deny it : they are really national. 
Why, now, the Adams are as liberal-minded men as 
any in the world: but, I don't know how it is, all 
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their workmen acre Scotch. You are^ to be sure^ 
wonderfully free from that nationality: but so it 
happens, that you employ the only Scotch shoe-black 
in London." He imitated the manner of his old 
master with hidicrous exaggeration ; repeating^ with 
pauses and half-whistlings interjected^ 

^ Os hominl svhKtne dedity-^C€elumque tueri 
Jusnty-^-ettrectos ad sidera — toUere vulttu.^* 

looking downwards all the time^ and, while pro- 
nouncing the four last words, absolutely touching the 
ground with a kind of contorted gesticulation, 

Garrick, howerer, when he pleased, could imitate 
Johnson yery exactly; for that great actor, with his 
distinguished powers of expression which were so 
universally admired, possessed also an admirable talent 
of mimickry. He was always je£dous that Johnson 
spoke lightly of him. I recollect his exhibiting him 
to me one day, as if saying, " Davy has sopie con- 
vivial pleasantry about him, but 'tis a futile fejlow ;" 
which ne uttered perfectly with the tone and air of 
Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, while 
they peruse my account of Johnson's conversation, to 
endeavour to keep in mind his deliberate and strong 
utterance. His mode of speaking was indeed very- 
impressive;^ and I wish it could be preserved as 

1 My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to me at Wilton^ 
inth a happy pleasantry and some truth, that, '* Dr. Johnson's 
sayings would not appear so extraordinary, were it UQt for his 
JboW'WOUf •wayJ'* The sayings themselves are generally of sterling 
merit ; but, doubtless, his manner was an addition to their efiect ; 
and therefore should be attended to as much as may be. It 
is necessary, however, to guard those who were not acquainted 
with him gainst oyerdiaiged imitations or caricatures of his 
n)anner, which are frequently attempted, and many of which are 
second-hand copies from the late Mr. Henderson the actor, who, 
though a good raimick of some persons, did not represent Jobnsoa 
correctly. 
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uoflick is written^ according to the very ingenious 
method of Mr. Steele/ who has shewn how the re- 
citation of Mr. Garridc^ and other eminent speakers^ 
might be transmitted to posterity in score.^ 

Next day I dined witn Johnson at Mr. Thrale's. 
He attacked Gray^ calling him " a dull fellow." 
BoswELL. " I understand he was reserved^ and might 
appear duU in company; but surely he was not dull 
in poetry." Johnson. " Sir^ he was dull in com- 
pany^ dull in his closet^ dull every where. He was 
dull in a new way> and that made many people think 
him GREAT. He was a mechanical poet." He then 
repeated some ludicrous lines^ which nave escaped my 
memory^ and said^ ** Is not that orkat^ like his 
Odes ?*' Mrs. Thrale maintained that his Odes were 
melodious ; upon which he exdaimed^ 

^ Weave the waip, and weave tbe woof ;**-» 

I added^ in a solemn tone, 

'' The winding-sheet of Edward's race. 

There is a good line.'*-^*<'' Ay (said he), and the next 
line is a good one,'' (pronouncing it contemptuously); 

^ Give ample vetgb and room enough.—" 
^' No, sir, there are but two good stanzas in Gray's 

1 See *' PronHUa BationaHt ; or, an Essay towaids estabiisk- 
ing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to be expressed and per- 

' petuated by peculiar Symbols." liondon, 1779. 

2 I use the phrase tit tcore^ as Dr. Johnson has ei^plained it in 
liis IKcdomoy. ^' A song in Score, the words with the musical 
notes of a song annexed.** But I understand that in sdentifick 
propriety it means all the parts of a musical composition noted 
down in the characters by which it is exhibited to the eye of the 
akilfuL 

[It was decJamaUon that Steele pretended to reduce to notation 
by new diaaracters. This he called the melody of speedi, not the 
harmony J which the term in tcore implies. B.] 
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poetry, which are in his * Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.* *' He then repeated the stanza, 

** For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey," &c. 

mistaking one word; for instead of precincts he. said 
tonfines. He added, " The other stanza I forget.'* 

A young lady who had married a man much her 
inferiour in rank being mentioned^ a question arose 
how a woman's relations should behave to her in such 
a situation ; and^ while I recapitulate the debate, and 
recoUect what has since happened^ I cannot but be 
struck in a manner that delicacy forbids me to ex- 
press. While I contended that she ought to be 
treated with an inflexible steadiness of displeasure^ 
Mrs. Thrale was all for mildness and forgiveness, and^ 
according to the vulgar phrase, '^ making the best of 
a bad bargain." Johnson. " Madam^ we must dis- 
tinguish. Were I a man of rank/ 1 would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean marriage; 
but having voluntarily degraded herself from the 
station which she was originally entitled to hold, I 
would support her only in that which she herself had 
diosen ; and would not put her on a level with my 
other daughters. You are to consider, madam^ that 
it is our duty to maintain the subordination of civi- 
lized society; and when there is a gross and shame- 
ful deviation from rank^ it should be punished so as 
to deter others from the same perversion." 

After frequently considering this subject, I am 
more and more confirmed in what I then meant to 
express, and which was sanctioned by the authority^ 
and illustrated by the wisdom, of Johnson ; and I 
think it of the utmost consequence to the happiness 
of Society, to which subordination is absolutely ne- 
cessary. It is weak, and contemptible, and un- 
worthy, in a parent to relax in such a case. It is 
sacrificing' general advantage to private feelings. And 
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let it be considered^ that the claim of a daughter 
who has acted thus^ to be restored to her former 
situation^ is either fantastical or unjust. If there be 
no value in the distinction of rank^ what does she 
suffer by being kept in the situation to which she has 
descended ? If there be a value in that distinction^ it 
ought to be steadily maintained. If indulgence be 
shewn to such conduct^ and the offenders know that 
in a longer or shorter time they shall be received as 
well as if they had not contaminated their blood by a 
base alliance^ the great check upon that inordinate 
caprice which generally occasions low marriages^ will 
be removed^ and the fxa and comfortable order of im- 
proved life will be miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield's letters being mentioned^ John- 
son said^ " It was not to be wondered at that they 
had so great a sale^ considering that they were the 
letters of a statesman^ a wit^ one who had been so 
much in the mouths of mankind, one long accustomed 
virdm volitareper ora" 

On Friday, March 31, 1 supped with him and some 
Meirds at a tavern. One bf the company attempted, 
with too much forwardness, to rally nim on his late 
appearance at the theatre ; but had reason to repent 
of his temerity. " Why, sir, did you go to Miis. 
Abington's benefit ? Did you see ?" Johnson. '' No, 
sir." ^ Did you hear?" Johnson. " No, sir." 
*' Why then, sir, did you go ?" Johnson. ^^ Be- 
cause, sir, she is a favourite of the publick ; and when 
the publick cares the thousandth part for you that it 
4oes for her, I will go to your benefit too.*' 

Next morning I won a small bet from Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, by asking him as to one of his parti- 
cularities, which her Ladyship laid I durst not do. 
It seems he had been frequently observed at the Club 
to put into his pocket the Seville oranges, after he 
bad squeezed the juice of them into the drink which 
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he made for biinself. Beauclerk and Oarridc talked 
of it to me, and seemed to think that he had a strange 
unwillingness to he discovered. We could not divine 
what he did with them ; and Ihis was the hold question 
to he put. I saw on his tahle the spoils of the pre* 
ceding nighty some fresh peels nicely scraped and cut 
into pieces. ^' O^ sir (said I), I now partly see what 
you do with the squeezed oranges which you put into 
your pocket at the Ckih." Johnson. " I have a 
grealt love for them.*' BoswiSll. " And pray^ sir, 
what do you do with them ? You scrape them^ it 
sterns, very neatly^ and what ne3ct?" Johnson. 
*' Let them dry, sir." Boswbll. *' And what next ?" 
Johnson. " Nay, sir, you shall know their fate no 
tether.*' Boswell. '' Then the world must he left 
in the dark. It must he said (assuming a mock 
solemnity), he scraped them, and let them dry, hut 
what he did with them next, he never could he pre- 
vailed upon to tell." Johnson. ** Nay, . sir, you 
should say it more emphatically:— he could not he 
prevailed updb, even hv his dearest friends, to tell.*' 

He had this monung received his Diploma as 
Dpctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. He 
did not vaunt of his new dignity, hut I understood 
he was highly pleased with it. I shall here insert the 
progress and completion of that high academical ho- 
nour, in th^ same manner as I have traced his oh- 
taining that of Master of Arts. 

To the Reverend Dr. Fotheroill, Vice- Chancellor 
of the Unvoersity o/'Oxford, to be communicated to 
me Heads of Houses, and proposed in Convocation. 

*^ MR. VICE-CHANCSLLOR AND GENTLEMEN, 

*' The honour of the decree of M. A. hy diploma, 
formerly conferred upon IV&. Samuel Johnson, in 
{sonsequenee of his having eminently distinguished 
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himself by tHe publication of a series of Essays, ex- 
cellently calculated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which the cause of religion and morality nas 
been maintained and recommended by the strongest 

Sowers of argument and elegance of language, re- 
ected an equal degree of lustre upon the University 
itself. 

'' The many learned labours which have since that 
time employed the attention and displayed the abili- 
ties of that great man, so much to Uie adyancement 
of literature and the benefit of the community, render 
liim -worthy of more distinguished honours in the 
Bepublick of letters : and I persuade myself, that I 
shall act agreciably to the sentiments of the whole 
Uniyersity, in desiring that it may be proposed in 
Conyocation to confer on him the degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law by diploma, to which I readily give my 
consent ; and am, 

" Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
'^ Your affectionate friend and servant, 

" North " > 
'* Dowiuiig<«tieet, 
March 23, 1775." 

, Diploma. ' 

'' CANCELLARIUSy Magistri, et Scholares Uni- 
versitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos presentes Li" 
teres pervenerinty salutem in Domino Sempiiernam, 

" SciATiSy oirum illustrem, Samuelem Johnson, 
in omni humaniorum liter arum genere eruditum, om^ 
niumque scientiarum comprehensione Jelicissimum, 
scrivtis suis^ ad popularium mores Jbrmandos summd 
veroorum elegantid ac sententiarum gravitate compo'^ 
sitisy ita olim inclaruisse, ui digwis videretur cui ab 

I £ztiacted from the Convocatioi^ Register, Oxford. 
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AcademiA sud eximut otusdam laudii pramia de^ 
^srentur, quique veneraUlem Magistrorum Ordinem 
summA cum aigniiate cooptaretur .* 

^' Cunt *oer6 eundem cmrissimum virum tot posteA 
tantique labores, in patrid pr€Bsertim UnguA ornandd 
et stabUiendd fdiciter impensi, ita insigntverint, ut in 
Literarum Republicd Princeps Jam et Primarius 
jure habeatur; Nos, CanceLlarius, Mngistri, et 
Scholares UniversUatis Oxoniensis, qu6 talis viri me* 
rita pari honoris remuneraiione exaquentur, et per'* 
petuum sucB simul laudisy nostrceque ergd litems pro* 
pensissima voluntatis extet monumentujUy in sotenni 
Convocatione Doctortim et Magistrorum Regentium, 
et Hon Regentiunt, pradictum Samuelem JohnsoK 
Doctor em in Jure Civili renunciannmus etconsiituimus, 
eumque virtttte pr€esentis Diplbmatis singulis juribus, 
prroilegiis et honoribus, ad istumgradum qudqudper* 
tinentttfuSf Jrui et gaudere jussimus. In cuius ret 
testimonium commune Universitatis Oxoniensis sigU* 
lum prasentibus apponifecimus, 

^' Datum in Domo nostrce Conxjocationis die trice- 
simo Mensis Martiiy Anno Domini MUlesimo septin- 
gentesimo, septuagesimo quinto,' 


»'i 


1 The oii^nal is in my possession. He shewed me the Di- 
ploma, and showed me to lead it, but would not consent to my 
taking a copy o( it, fearing perhaps that I should blaze it abroad 
in his life-time. His objection to this appears horn Im 99th letter 
to Mrs. Thrale, whom in that letter hethus scolds for the grossness of 
her flattery of him.— '^ The other Oxford news is, that th^ have 
sent me a d^^ee of Doctor of Laws, with sudi praises in the Di- 
ploma as perhaps ought to make me ashamed: they are very like 
your praises. I wonder whether I shall ever shew it to you.*' 

It is remarkable that he never, so far as I know, assumed his 
title of Doctor^ but called himself Mr. Johnson, as appears from 
many of his cards or notes to myself, and I have seen many from 
hbn to other persons, in which he uniibimly takes that designation. 
—I once observed on his table a letter dir^:ted to him with the ad- 
dition of £fg[uirej and objected to it as beii^ a designation in- 


*' Viro Eeverendo Taoiui FoTH«EeiLL« S. T. P. 
UmfoemUtHs Oxomensts Vtcc^Cunceihno. 

«' 5. P. 2>. 
<< Sam. Johnson* 
" MULT IS non efi opusy ut testimimium guoy ie 
praudti Oxanieiues namen meum posteris cammendd- 
ruiU, qualianimoacceperimconqferhtrnjaciam. Nemo 
ubi ptacetu non laiatur; nemo Mi non placet^ gui 
wJnsy lUerarum arbUris^ vlacere potuit. Hoc tamen 
kabet incommodi tantum ben^ficium, quod mihi nun^ 
guam poHhac sine veeirajama detnmenio vel laii 
iiceat vel cessare ; stmperque nt Hmendum, ne guod 
mihi tarn eximiie laudi est, voUs aliqmndojiat oppro* 
Mo. Vaieri 

« 7- Id. Apr. 1775-" 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailes's '' Annak 
of Scotland^" and wrote a few notes on the margin 
with red ink, which he bade nie tell his Lorddiip did 
not sink into the paper, and might be wiped off with 
a wet sponge, so tnat he did not spoil his manuscript, 
— -I observed to him that there were very few oi his 
friends so accurate as that I could venture to put 
down in writing what they told me as his sayings. 
Johnson. ^^Why should you write down my say- 
ings?" BoswELL. "I write them when they are 
good." Johnson. ^' Nav, you may as well write down 
the sayings of any one else that are good.'* But where, 
I might with great propriety have added, can I find 
such?' 


ir to that oi Doctor ; but be checked me, and seemed pleieed 
with it, because, as I conjectured, he liked to be sometimes taken 
out of ^ class of literary men, and to be merely genteel, — «» 
gentOhofnme comme un autre. 

1 ««Theoiiginal is in the hands of Dr. Fotheq;iU, then Vice- 
Chaoedkir, who made this tnosoipt." T. WAmToy. 
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I visited him by appointment in the evenings and 
we drank tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me that 
he had been in the company of a gentleman whose 
extraordinary travels had been much the subject of 
conversation. But I found he had not listened to 
him with that full confidence^ without which there 
is little satisfaction in the society of travellers. I 
was curious to hear what opinion so able a judge as 
Johnson had formed of his abilities^ and I asked if he 
was not a man of sense. Johnson. " Why, sir, he 
is not a, distinct relater ; and I should s^, he is 
neither abounding nor deficient in sense. I did not 
perceive any superiority of understanding." Bos- 
well. "But win you not allow him a nobleness of 
resolution, in penetrating into distant regions?'* 
Johnson. ^' That, sir, is not to the present purpose : 
We are talking of sense. A-iBghting cock has a 
nobleness of resolution.'* 

Next day, Sunday, April 2, I dined with him at 
Mr. Hoole's. We talked of Pope. Johnson. " He 
wrote his ' Dunciad* for £a,me. That was his primary 
motive. Had it not been for that, the dunces might 
have railed against him till they were weary, without 
his troubling himself about them. He delighted to 
vex them, no doubt ; but he had more detight in 
seeing hbw well he could vex them." 

The ^*Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion," in ridi- 
cule of " cool Mason and warm Gray," bemg men- 
tioned, Johnson said "They are Colman's best things/'^ 
Upon its being observed that it was believed these 
Odes were made by Colman and Lloyd jointly;— 
Johnson. ^^Nay, sir, how can two people make an 
Ode ? Perhaps one made one of them, and one the 
other." I observed that two people had made a play^ 
and quoted the anecdote of Beaumont and Fletcher^ 
who were brought under suspicion of treason, because 
while concerting the plan of a tragedy when sitting 
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together at a tavern^ one of them was overiieard 
saying to the other. ** I'll kill the King." Johnson. 
''The first of these Odes is thehest; but they are 
both good. They exposed a very bad kind of writing." 
Bos WELL. "Surely, sir, Mr. Mason's 'Elfrida* is a 
fine Poem : at least you will allow there are some good 
passages in it." Johnson. " There are now and 
then some good imitations of Milton's bad manner.** 

I often wondered at his low estimation of the 
writings of Gray and Mason. Of Gray's poetry I 
have, in a former part of this work, expressed my high 
opinion ; and for that of Mr. Mason I have ever en- 
tertained a warm admiration. His " Elfrida** is ex- 
quisite, both in poetical description and moral senti- 
ment ; and his " Caractacus** is a noble drama. Nor 
can I omit paying my tribute of praise to some of his 
smaller poems, which I have read with pleasure, and 
which no criticism shall persuade me not to like. If 
I wondered at Johnsons not tasting the works of 
Mason and Gray, still more have I wondered at their 
not tasting his works : that they should be insensible 
to his energy of diction, to his splendour of images, 
and comprehension of thought. Tastes may differ as 
to the violin, the flute, the hautboy, in short all the 
lesser instruments : but who can be insensible to the 
powerful impressions of the majestick organ ? 

^s " Taxation no Tyranny** being mentioned, he 
said, " I think I have not been attacked enough for 
it. Attack is the re-action ; I never think I have 
hit hard, unless it re-bounds.*' Boswell. "I don't 
know, sir, what you would be at. Five or six shots 
of small arms in every news-paper, and r^eated can- 
nonading in pamphlets, might, I think, satisfy you. 
But, sir, you'll never make out this match, of which 
we have talked, with a certain political lady, since 
you are so severe against her principles." Johnson. 
" Nay,' sir, I have the better dhanccfor that. She is 

vol. IIL o 
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like tlie Amsmons of old ; she must be courted hv the 
sword. But I have not been severe upon her." 
Bo3W£Li<. ^^ Yes^ sir^ you hare msAe her ruUcuIous." 
Johnson. ''That wa3 already done^ sir. To en- 
deavour to make her ridiculous;, is like blacking die 
ehimney." 

I put hiim in mind that the landlord at Ellon in 
Scotland said^ that he heard he was the greatest man 
in England^ next to Lord Mansfield* '' Ay, sir (said 
he}} the esxeptipn defiiied the idt^a* A Scotchman 
could go no farther : 


>i» 


^ Th« fbroe of Nature oould no fiurtfa^ go. 

. Lady Miller's coUectioiK of yerse» by 6«hiqn^b]e 
people, which were put into her Vase at Batheaston 
viUa, near Bath, in competition lor i|iononM?y pn^Eei^ 
being mentiox^ed, he held them very cheap : '' Bouts 
rimes (said he) i» a mere conceit, and an old conceit 
novo; I wonder how peo|4e were persuaded to write 
in that ija^uu^er for this lady.'' I named a gentleman 
of his acquaintance who wrote for the Vase. John- 
son. ^' He w^ a blockhead for his> pains." Bos- 
i^BLL. '^The Duchess of Northumberland wrote." 
Johnson. '^Sir, the Duchess of Northumberland 
may do what she pleases: nobody will say any thing 
to a lady of her high rank. But I should he apt 
to throw ******'8 versjBS in his face." 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing 
to the constant quick succession of p^ple whic}^ we 
»»rceive psussing through it. Johnson. ^^ Why, sir. 
Fleet-street has a very animated appearance ; but I 
think the full tide of human e^tenc^ is at Charing- 
cross." 

He made the common remark oi| the unhappiness 
which men who have L^d a busy life experience, whfin 
th^ retire i|i ^^pectatipn of enjoying tl9em9^1ves at 


^aae, and tlisl idiey generaily lanffuiBh for want df 
their habitual ooeupation^ and wisn to return to it. 
He mentiotied as strong an instance of this ^ can 
well lie imagined. *^ An eminent tallow-chandler in 
London^ who had acqnired a considerable fortune, 
gare up the trade in favour of his foreman, and went 
to lire at a country-house near town. He soon grew 
weary, and paid frequent visits to his old shop, 
where he desu^ they might let him know their meit'* 
ing'daySf and he Would come and assist them ; whi<^ 
he accordingly did. Here, sir, was a man, to whom 
die most di^usting circumstances in the business to 
which he had been used, was a relief from idleness.'* 

On Wednesday, April 5, I dined with him at 
Messieurs DiUy*s, wiui Mr. John Scott of Amwell, 
the Quaker, Mr. Langton, Mr. Miller (now Sir 
John), md Dr. Thomas CampbeU, an Irish dergy- 
man, whom I took die liberty of inviting to Mr. 
Dilly's table, having seen him at Mr. Thrale's, and 
been tdid that he had come to England chiefly with 
a view to aee Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained 
the highest veitention. He has since published '^ A 
Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland," a very 
entertaming book, which has, however, one fault :— * 
that it assumes the fictitious diaracter of an English* 
man. 

We talked of publick speaking.— Johnson. '' We 
must not estimate a man's powers by his being able 
or not able to deliver his sentiments in publick* 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of the first wits of this 
country, got into Patliamait, and never opened his 
mouth.. For my t>wn part, I think it is more dis^* 
graceful never to try to speak, than to try it, and 
ficiil ; as it is more ^sgraceful not to fig)it, than to 
fight and be beaten." This argument appeared to 
me fallaciooB ; for if a man has not spoken, it mav be 
ittd tktt hte would have done very well if he nad 
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tried; whereas, if he has tried and ^ed^ there is 
nothing to be said for him. ^' Why then (I asked)^ 
is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight^ and 
not disgraceful not to speak in publick ?" Johnson. 
'' Because there may be other reasons for a man's not 
speaking in publick than want of resolution : he may 
hare nothing to say^ (laughing). Whereas^ sir^ you 
know courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues ; 
becaus^^ unless a man has that virtue^ he has no se- 
curity for preserving any other." • 

He observed^ that '^ the statutes against bribery 
were intended to prevent upstarts with money from 
getting into Parliament;" adding^ that "if he were 
a gentleman of landed prc^rty^ he would turn out 
all his tenants who did not vote for the candidate- 
whom he supported." Langton. '^ Would not 
that^ sir^ be checking the freedom of election?'* 
Johnson. ^^ Sir^ the law does not mean that the pri*- 
vilege of voting should be independent of old family 
interest ; of the permanent property of the country." 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thomas Davies's, with Mr. Hicky the painter, and 
my old acquaintance Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of 
Colley Gibber. " It is wonderful that a man, who for 
forty years had lived with the great and the witty, 
should have acquired so ill the talents of conversa- 
tion : and he had but half to furnish ; for one half of 
what he said was oaths." He, however, allowed con- 
siderable tnerit to some of his come^es, and said 
there was no reason to believe that the ^^ Careless 
Husband" was not written by hinftelf. Davies said, 
he was die first dramatick writer who introduced 
genteel lad^s upon the stage. Johnson refuted his 
observation by instancing several such characters in 
comedies before his time. Davies, (trying to de- 
fend himself fiora a charge of ignorance). " I mean 
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genteel moral duKraetenu** " I tlunk (said Hicky), 
gentility and mcnraHty lire inaeparable." Boswsll. 
" By no means, sir. Tbe genteekst characters are 
often the most imm<«al. Does not Lord Chesterfield 
give precepts for uniting wickedness and the graces ? 
A man, indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk ; 
but moot vices may be committed very genteelly : a 
man may debauch his friend's wife genteelly: he 
may cheat at cards genteelly.** Hicky. ^' I ao not 
ihmk that is genteel." Boswsll. ^^ Sir, it may not 
be like a genfieman, but it may be genteel." John- 
son. '^ You are meaning two different things. One 
means exteriour grace ; the other honour. It is cer- 
tain thdt a man may be very immoral with exteriour 
grace. LoFelaoe, in ' Clarissa,' is a very genteel and 
a very wicked diaracter. Tom Herrey, who died 
toother day, though a vicious man, was one of the 
geftteelest men that ever liyed." Tom Davies in- 
stanced Charles the Second. Johnson, (taking fire 
at any attack upon that Prince, for whom he had an 
extraordinary partiality). " Charles the Second was 
licentious in his practice; but he always had a re- 
verence for what was good. Charles the Second 
knew his people, and rewarded merit. The Church 
was at no time better filled than in his reign. He 
was tliet)e8t King we hare had from his time till the 
reign of his present Majesty, except James the Se- 
emid, who was a very good King, but unhappily be- 
lieved that it was necessary for the salvation of his 
Sttlnects that they should be Roman Catholicks. He 
had the merit of endeavouring to do what he thought 
was for the salvation of the souls of his subjects, till 
he lost a great empire. We, who thought that we 
should not be saved if we were Roman Catholicks, 
had the merit of maintaining our religion, at the 
expense of sulimitting ourselves to the government 
of King William, for it could not be done otherwise, 

o 3 
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—to the government of one of the most worthless 
scoundrels that ever existed. No ; Charles the Se- 
cond was not such a man as , (naming 

another King). He did not destroy his fether's will. 
He took money, indeed, from France : but he did 
not betray those over whom he ruled: He did not 
let the French fleet pass ours. George the First 
knew nothing, and desired to know nothing; did 
nothing, and desired to do nothing ; and the only 
good thing that is told of him is, that he wished to 
restore the crown to its hereditary successor." He 
roared with prodigious violence against George the 
Second. When he ceased. Moody interjected, in an 
Irish tone, and with a comick look, *^AhJ poor 
George the Second." 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come 
from Ireland to London, principally to see Dr. John- 
son. He seemed angry at this observation. Davigs. 
" Why, you know, sir, there came a man from Spain 
to see Livy ; ^ and Corelli came to England to see 
Purcell,* and, when he heard he was dead, went di- 
recJtly back again to Italy." Johnson. '^I should 
not have wished to be dead to disappoint Campbell, 
had he been so foolish as you represent him; but I 
should have wished to have been a hundred miles 
off.** This was apparently perverse ; and, I do be- 
lieve it was not his real way of thinking : he could 
not but like a man who came so &r to see him. He 
laughed with some complacency, when I told him 
Campbell's odd expression to me concerning him : 
''That having seen such a man, was a thing to 
talk of a century hence,"— ^ if he could live so long.. 

1 Plin. Epist Lib. iL £p. 3. 

2 [Mr. Davies was here mistaken. Corelli never was in Eng^ 
land. B.] 
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We got into an argument whether the Judges 
who went to India might with propriety engage in 
trade. J<^uison warmly maintained that they mighty 
'' For why (he urged) should not Judges get ridies^ 
as well as those who deserve them less ?" I said^ they 
should have sufficient salaries^ and have nothing to 
take off their attention from the affairs of the pub- 
iick. Johnson. '' No Judge^ sir^ can give his 
whole attention to his office ; and it is very proper 
that he should employ what time he has to hims^f, 
to his own advantage^ in the moA profitable manner." 
•'' Then^ sir (said Davies^ who enlivened the dispute 
by making it somewhat dramatick)^ he may bea)me 
an insurer ; and when he is going to the bench^ he 
may be stopped^ — ' Your Lordship cannot go yet ; 
here is a bunch of invoices : several ships are about 
to sail.' " Johnson. " Sir, you may as well say a 
Judge should not have a house ; for they may come 
and tell him, ^ Your Lordship's house is on fire;* and 
so, instead of minding the business of his Court, he 
is to be occupied in getting the engine with the 
greatest speed. There is no end of this. Every 
Judge who has land, trades to a certain extent in 
•com or in cattle ; and in the land itself undoubtedly 
his steward acts for him, and so do clerks for a great 
merchant. A Judge may be a former; but he is 
not to geld his own pigs. A Judge may play a little 
at cards for his amusement; but he is not to play at 
marbles, or chuck farthing in the Piazza. No, sir; 
there is no profession to which a man gives a very 
great proportion of his time. It is wonderful when a 
calculation is made, how little the mind is actually 
employed in the discharge of any profession. No man 
would be a Judge, upon the condition of being totally 
a Judge. The best employed lawyer has his mind at 
work but for a small proportion of his time : a great 
deal of his occupation is 'merely mechanical,»«'I once 
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wrote for a raagaasine : I made a calculaticm, that if I 
should write but a page a day^ at the same rate^ I 
should^ in ten years^ write nine yolumes in folio, of aa 
ordinary size and print." Boswell. " Such as Carte*B 
History ?" Johnson. " Yes, sir. When a man writes 
horn his own mind, he writes very rapidly. ^ The 
greatest part of a writer*s time is spent in reading, 
in order to write ; a man wiU turn over half a library 
to make one book.*' 

I argued warmly against the Judges trading, and 
mentioned Hale as* an instance of a per£ect Judge, 
who devoted himself entirely to his office. Johnson. 
" Hale, sir, attended to other things beside law : he 
left a great estate." Boswell. " That was, because 
what .he got accumulated without any exertion and 
anxiety on his part" 

Whde the dispute went on. Moody once tried to 
say something on our side. Tom Davies clapped 
him on the back, to encourage him. Beauderk, to 
whom I mentioned this circumstance, said, " that he 
could not conceive a more humiliating situation than 
to be clapped on the back bV Tom Davies." 

We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Com- 
merce, Dr. Johnson wrote the Preface. Johnson. 
''Old Gfardner the bookseller employed Rolt and 
Smart to write a monthly miscellany] called ' The 
Universal Visitor.' There was 9, fonmd written cobh 
tract, which Allen the pinter saw. Gardner thought 
as you do of the Judge. They were bound to write 
nothing else ; they were to have, I think, a third of 
the profits of his sixpenny pamphlet; and the «»- 
tract was for nlnety-mne years, t wish I had thought 
of giving this to Thurlow, in the cause about Lite- 

1 JfllmsBDcerluidydldywlioludBmmdslondwithlmowled^ 
nd teemiiig with imageiy ; Iwt the obierv»ckm is not applicable 
towriteningOMndt 
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raiy Property. What an excellent instance would 
it have been of the oppression of booksellers towards 
poor authours!"' (smiling). Davies^ zealous for 
the honour of the Trade, said^ Gardner was not pro- 
perly a bookseller. Johnson. " Nay, sir ; he cer- 
tainly was a bookseller. He had served his time 
regularly, was a member of the Stationers* company, 
kept a sh(H) in the face of mankind, purchased copy- 
right, and was a bibliopole, sir, in every sense. I 
wrote for some months in * The .Universal Visitor,' 
jra- poor Smart, while he was mad, not then knowing 
the terms on. which he- was engaged to write, and 
thinking I was doing him good. I hoped hia wits 
would soon return to him. Mine returned to me, 
and I wrote in ^ The Universal Visitor' no longer." 

Friday, April 7^ I dined with Aim at a Tavern, 
with a numerous company. Johnson. " I have been 
reading 'Twiss's Travels in Spain,' which are just 
come out. They are as good as the first book of 
triivels that you will take up. They are as good as 
those of Keysler or Blainville : nay, as Addison's, ^ 
if you except the learning. They are not so good as 
Brydone's, but they are better than Pococke's. I 

1 There has probably been some mistake as to the terms of this 
sijippoeed extraozdinaiy contract, the recital of which from hearsay 
affi»ded Johnson so much play for his sportive acuteness. O^ if 
it was worded as he supposed, it is so strange that I should con- 
clude k was a joke. Mr. Gardner, I am assured, was a worthy and 
fiberal man. 

2 [Speaking of Addison's Remarks on Italy in '^ The Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides," (p. 320, 3d edit) he says, ^Mt is a te- 
dious book, and if it were not attached to Addison's previous re- 
putation, one would not think much of it. Had he written nothing 
else, his name would not have lived. Add^n does not seem to 
faave gone deq> into Italian literature : he shews ndthing of it in his. 
SHfasequeDt wntmgs.— He shews a great deal of Frendi learning.'* 
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have iioi> indeed^ cut the leaves yet; bat I have 
read in tiiem where the pages are open^ and I do not 
suppose that what is in the pages wnich are closed is 
worse than what is in the open paces*— It would 
seem (he added% that Addison had not ac^ired 
much Italian learnings for we ilo not find it mtro^ 
duced into his writings. The only instance diat I 
recollect is %!• qpiQting ^ Siavo bene ; per star meg* 
iio. Ho qui* " * 

I mentioned Addison's havii^ tiorrowed many of 
his classical remarks from Leandro Alboti. Mr. 
Beauclerk sacid^ ''It was alleged that he had bor« 
rowed also from another Italian authouc'* Johnsok. 
'^ Why, 49^, ;all who go to look for what the Clasi- 
sicks have aaid of ItaJy^ must find the sane pa»^ 
si^es;* and I should think it would be one of the 
fint things the Italians would ^lo on ^dte revisral of 
learnings to coUect all that the Roman authouro havift 
aavd. of their cm:^try." 

Os^Mi being menticmed; — Johnson. '''iSupposin^ 
the Iridi and Erse languages to be the same^ wnich I 
do not believe, yet as there is no reason to suppose 
that the inhslbitanis of the Highlands and Hebrides 
ever wrote their native language, it is not to be cre« 
4ited that a long poem was jHeserved among them. 
If we had no evidence of the art of writing being 
practised in <me of the counties of England, we should 
not -believe that a long po^m was preserved there, 
though in the neighboiiB*mg counties, where the 
same langiuage was spoken, - the inhabituits could 

• 

1 [Adffison, however, does not mention where this cdebiated 
Bpituh, which has eluded a very diligent inquiry, is found. M.] 

2 [^' But if .vou find &e same applkatUm* m another book, 
flien Addison's leaming fidls to the grouqd.** Jmimal of a Tour 
to the Hdl>iide8» «< n(|ini. ^.} 
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write/? B&AUcu^BK. ''The iKiIled of lillibarleto 
was <mce in the mouths of all . the pec^ of this 
coantry, and is said to bate had a oceat elect lii^ 
Mnging ahoat ibe Bevolution^ Xet I question 
whether any body can repeat it now; which shews 
how improbable it is that much poetry shoidd be 
preserFed by tradition.*^ 
. One of the company so^ggested an internal ob« 
jection to the antiquity of the poetry said to be Os- 
sian'Sy that we do not find the wolf in it^ whicbnnst 
have been th& caae had it beesr of that age» 

The mentimi of the woBf had led Johnson to think 
of other wild beasts ; and while Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. Langton were carrving on a dialo^^ about 
something which engaged thmn earnestly^ hev ta the 
mids t of it> broke out, '' Fennant tells of B^irs;'^-— 
[What he added, I have for^tten.! They went on, 
which he being didl of hearings did not perceive, or, 
if he did, was not willing to hreaik offhis talk;; so he 
continued to Tociferate his remarks, and Bear (f* like 
a word in a catch" a»Beaaclerk said), was repeatecDy 
heard at int^rals, which coming from hin^ who, by 
those who did not know him^ had beenr so often as« 
similated to that ferodous animal, while we who were 
sitting around could hardly stifle laughter, produced 
a very ludicrous efiect. Silence having ensued, he 
proceeded : " We are told, that tiie blade bear is in« 
upcent; but I should not like to trust myaelP with 
him/' Mr. Gibbon muttered, in a Idw tone of voice, 
'^ I should not like to trust myself with t/ou.**^ This 

J>jece of sarcastidc pleasantly was* a prudent res^ 
ution, if applied to a competitioifr of abilities. 

Patriotism haviiig become one of our t<^icks, John* 
acm suddenly uttered, in a strong determined tone, an 
a|mhthegm, at which many, win start r ^ Patriotism 
ia ttie last refuge of a sooundrd.** But kt it be con- 
^d^red, that he did not meaa a real and generous 
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lore of our coun6ry^>but ika^ pretended patriotism 
which 80 many^ in all ages aod countries^ have made 
a cloak for self-interest. I maintained^ that certainly- 
all patriots were not scoundrels. Being urged (not 
by Johnson) to name one exception^ I mentioned an 
eminent person^ whom we all greatly admired. John- 
son. '^ Sir, I do not say that he is not honest ; but 
we have no reason to conclude from his political con- 
duct that he is honest. Were he to accept a place 
^m this ministry, he yould lose that character of 
firmness which he has, and might be turned out of 
his place in a year. This ministry is neither stable, 
nor grateRil to their friends, as Sir Robert Walpole 
was : so that he may think it more for his interest to 
take his chance of his party coming in." 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, '^Her 
playing was quite mechanical. It is wcmderful how 
little mind she had. Sir, she had never read the 
tragedy of Macbeth all through. She no more 
thought of the play out of which her part was taken, 
than a shoemaker thinks of the skin, out of which the 
piece of leather, of which he is making a pair of shoes, 
is cut." 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, where we met the Irish Dr. Campbell* 
Johnson had supped the night before at Mrs. Abing- 
ton's with some fashionable people whom he named ; 
and he seemed much pleased with having made one 
in so elegant a circle. Nor did he omit to pique his 
mistress '3, little with jealousy of her housewifery;' 
for he said (with a smile), " Mrs. Abington's jelly, 
my dear lady, was better than yours." 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse 
mode of flattery, by repeating his bon-mots in his 
hearing, told us that he had said, a certain celebrated 
actor was just fit to stand at the door of an auction- 
room with a long pole, and cry ^^ Pray, gentlemen^ 
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walk in ;" and that a certain authmir^ upori hearing 
this, had said, that another still more celebrated 
actor was fit for nothing better than that, and would, 
pick your pocket after yoii came out. Johnson. 
" Nay, my dear lady, there is no wit in what om^ 
friend added ; tl^ere is only abuse. You may as well 
say of any man that he will pick a pocket. Besides, 
the man who is stationed at the door does not pick 
people's pockets ; that is done within, by the ttuBc- 
tioneer." 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, in 
a very bald manner, the story of Dr. Johnson's first 
repartee to mie, which I have related exactly.' He 
made me say, ^' I toas born in Scotland," instead of 
" I come from Scotland ;" so that Johtison's saying, 
'* That, sir, is what a great matiy of your country-' 
men cannot help," had tio point, or even meaniiig :' 
and that upon this- being mentioned to ^fr. Fitz- 
herbert, he observed, '^ It is not every man that canC 
carry a hon mot'* 

Oh Monday, April 10, I dined with him at Ge-* 
neral Oglethorpe's, with Mr. Langton and the Irish' 
i)r. Campbell, whom the General had obligingly- 
given me leave to bring with me. This leamea 
gentleman was thus gratified with a very high intel- 
lectual feast, by no't <mly being in company with Dr. 
Johnson, but with General Oglethorpe, who had 
been so long a celebrated name both at home and 
abroad. ^- 


1 P. 3. Vol. 11. 

'2 Let me here bcr allowecT to pay mv tribute of va(tsi sincere 
gnititade to the memory of that excellent person, my' intimacy 
with whom was the more valuable to me, becansd my first ac^ 
qoaintance with him was unexpected and unsolicited. Soon after 
the publication of my ^'Account of Corsica,** he did me the 
honour to call on me, and approaching mcr with a frank courteous 
air, said, '^ My name, sir, is Ogleihorpe, and I wish to be ae(- 
' VOL. III. H 
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I must, again and again^ intreat of my readers not 
to suppose that my imperfect record of conversation 
contams the whole of what was said by Johnson^ or 
other eminent persons who lived with him. What I 
have preserved^ however^ has the value of the most 
perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy re* 
mark, 

' *'*' Man never w, but always to be blest** 

He asserted, that the present was never a happy state 
to any human being; but that,, as every part of life^ 
of which we are conscious^ was at some point of time 
a period yet to come, in which felicity was expected, 
there waa some happiness produced by hope. Being 
pressed upon this subject, and asked if he really wa» 
of opinion, that though, in general, happiness was 
very rare in human life, a man was not sometimes 
happy in the moment that was present, he answered, 
*' Never, but when he is drunk." 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world 
his Life. He said, '^I know no man whose Life 
would be more interesting. If I were ftimished with 
materials, I should be very glad to write it." ' 

Siuunted with you." I was not a little flattered to be thus ad- 
ressed by an eminent man, of whom I had read in Pope, from my 
early years, • 

^^ Or, driven by strong benevolence of soul, - 
Will fly, like Ogle&orpe, from pole to pole.** 

I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinion, 
insomuch, that I not only was invited to make one in the many 
lespectable companies whom he entertained at his table, but had a 
cover at his hospitable board every day when I happened to be dis- 
engaged ; and m his society I never failed to enjoy learned and 
animated conversation, seasoned with genuine sentiments of virtue 
and religion. 

I The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it at this time ; 
but upon a subsequent occasion he communicated to me a number 
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Mr. Scott of Amwell's Elegies were lying in the 
room. Dr. Johnson observed " They are very well ; 
but such as twenty people might write." Upon this 
I took occasion to controvert Horace's mazim> 


fnediocfibut esse poeHt 




Non Dif non homines, non concessSre columns :^ 

for here (I observed) was a very middle-rate poet^ 
who pleased many readers, and therefore poetry of a 
middle sort was entitled to some esteem; nor could 
I see why poetry should not, like every thing else, 
have different gradations of excellence, and conse- 
-quently of value. Johnson repeated the common re- 
mark, that ^^ as there is no necessity for our having 
poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, an instrument 
of pleasure, it can have no value, unless when exqui- 
site in its^kind." I declared myself not satisfied. 
''Why, then, sir, (said he), Horace and you must 
settle it." He was not much in the humour of 
talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears 
in my journal, except that when a gentleman told 
him he had bought a suit of lace for his lady, he 
said, " Well, sir, you have done a good thing and a 
wise thing/' ^'I have done a good thing (said the 
gentleman), but I do not know that I have done a 
wise thing." Johnson. '^ Yes, sir; no money is 
better spent than what is laid out for domestick sa- 
tis&ction. A man is pleased that his wife is drest as 
well as other people ; and a wife is pleased that she is 
drest." 

of paiticulan, which I have oommitted to writing; but I was not 
sufficiently diligent in obtaining more ^m him, not apprehending 
that his mends were so soon to lose him ; for notwithstanding his 
great age, -he waa very healthy and vigorous, and was at last 
carried off by a violent fever, which is often fittal at any period of 
life. 
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Oa Friday, April 14, beinfg Good-».Friday, I re- 
padred to bifid in uie morning, according to my usual 
custom on that day, and breakfasted with him. I 
observed that he faisted so very strictly, that he did 
not even taste bread, and took no milk with his tea ; 
I suppose because it is a kind of animal food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus 
discoursed : " Sir, the great misfortune now is, that 
government has too little power. All that it has to 
bestow must of necessity be given to suj^ort itself ; 
80 that it cannot reward merit. No man, for in- 
stance, can now be made a Bishop for his learning 
and piety;* his only chance for promotion is his 
being connected with somebody who has parlia- 
mentary interest. Our several ministers in this reign 
have out-bid each other in concessions to the people. 
Lord Bute, though a very honourable man, — a man 
who meant well, — a man who had his blood full of 
prerogative,*— was a theoretical statesman, — a book- 
minister, — and thought this country could be go- 
verned by the influence of the Crown alone. Then, 
sir, he gave up a great deal. He advised the King 
to agree that the Judges should hold their places for 
life, instead of losing them at the accession of a new 
King. Lord Bute, I suppose, thought to make the 
King popular by this concession; but the people 
never minded it ; and it was a most impolitick mea- 
sure. There is no reason why a Judge should hold 
his office for lile, more than any other person in pub- 
Hck trust. A Judge may be partial otherwise than 
to the Crown : we have seen Judges partial to the 
populace. A Judge may become corrupt, and yet 
there may not be legal evidence against him. A 
Judge may become froward from age. A Judge may 

1 From this too just observation .there are some eminent ex- 
ceptions. 
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grow unfit for his office in many .ways. I-t was de- 
sirable that there should be a possibility of being de- 
livered from him by a new King. That is now gone 
by an act of Parliament ex gratid of the Crown. 
Lord Bute advised the King to give up a very large 
sum of money/ for which nobody thanked him. It 
was of consequence to the King^ but nothing to the 
publick, among whom it was divided. When I say 
Lord Bute advised^ I mean, that such acts were done 
when he was minister^ and we are to suppose that he 
advised them. — Lord Bute shewed an undue par* 
tiality to v Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. Nichols, a 
very eminent man, from being physician to the King^ 
to make ro<Hn for one of his countrymen, a'inan very 
low in his {H'ofession. He had **•*■» ****** an^ «4hn(- 
to go on errands for him. He had occasion for pec^le 
to go on errands for him ; but he should not have 
had Scotchmen; and, certainly, he should not have 
suffered tliem to have access to him before the first 
people in England." 

I told him, that the admission of one of them be- 
fore the first people in England, which had given the 
greatest ofibnce, was no more than what happens at 


1 The money arising from the property of the prizes taken 
liefore the dechuntion of war, which were given to his Majesty by 
the peace of Paris^ and amounted to upwards of 700,0002. a^.<2 
from the lands in the ceded ishmds, which were estimated at 
200,000^ more. Surely, there was a noble munificence in this gift 
from a Monarch to his people. And let it be remembered, that 
during the Earl of Bute^s administration, the King was graciously 
pleasS to give up the hereditary revenues of the Crown, and to ac- 
cept, instead of them, of the limited sum of 800,000^ a year ; 
upon which Blackstone observes, that ^' The hereditary revenues, 
being put under the same management as the other branches of the 
publicK patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected than 
heretofore ; and the publick is a gainer of upwards of 100,000^ 
per annum^ by this disinterested beunty of his Majesty." Book I. 
i^hap. viu. p. 3a0. , 
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■every minister's levee, wfiere those who attend are 
admitted in the order that they have come, which is 
better than admitting them according to their rank ; 
for if that were to be the rule, a man who has waited 
all the morning might have the mortification to see a 
peer, newly come, go in before him, and keep him 
waiting still. Johnson. ^^ True, sir; but **** 
should not have come to the levee, to be in the way 
of people of consequence. He saw Lord Bute at all 
times; and could have said what he had to say at 
any time, as well as at the levee. There is now no 
Prime Minister : there is only an agent for govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. We are governed 
by tlie Cabinet r but there is no one head there since 
Sir Robert Walpole's time." Bo swell. "What 
then, sir, is the use of Parliament ?** Johnson. 
*'Why, sir. Parliament i« a large council to the 
King ; and the advantage of such a council is, having 
a great number of men of property concerned in the 
legislature, who, for their own interest, will not con- 
sent to bad laws. And you must have observed, sir, 
the administration is feeble and timid, and cannot act 
if itii that authority and resolution which is necessary. 
Were I in power, I would turn out every man who 
dared to cappose me. Government has the distri- 
bution of omces, that it may be enabled to maintain 
its authority." 

^^ Lord Bute (he added^ took down too fast, 
without building' up some aiing new." Boswell. 
" Because, sir, he ionnd. a rotten building. The 
political coach was drawn by a set of bad horses ; it 
was necessary to change them." Johnson. " But 
he should have changed them one by one." 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr. Orme, 
that many pai'ts of the East- Indies were better 
mapped than the Highlands of Scotland. Johnson. 
'* That a country may be mapped, it must be tra- 
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veiled over." *^ Nay (said I, meaning to laugh with 
him at one of his prejudices), can't you say, it is not 
worth mapping?" 

As we walked to St. Clement's church, and saw 
seiTBral shops open upon this most solemn fast-day of 
the Christian world, I remarked, that one disadvantage 
arising from the immensity of London was, that no- 
body was heeded by his neighbour ; there was no fear 
of censure for not observing Good-Friday, as it ought 
to be kept, and as it is kept in country-towns. He 
said, it was, upon the whole, very well observed even 
in London. He however owned, that London was 
too large; but added, ^^It. is nonsense to say the 
head is too big for the body. It would be as much 
too big, though the body were ever so large ; that is 
to say, though the country were ever so extensive. 
It has no similarity to a head connected with- a 
body." 

ur, Wetherell, Master of University College, 
Oxford, accompanied us home from church ; and 
after he was gtme, there came two other gentlemen, 
one of whom uttered the common-place complaints, 
that by the increase of taxes, labour would be dear, 
other nations would undersell us, and our commerce 
would be ruined. Johnson, (smiling). " Never 
fear, sir. Our commerce is in a very good state; 
and suppose we had no commerce at all, we could 
live very well on the produce of our own country." 
I cannot omit to mention, that I never knew any 
man who was less disposed to be querulous than 
Johnson. Whether the subject was his own situa- 
tion, or the state of the publick, or the state of 
hirnian nature in general, though he saw the evils, his 
mind was turned to "resolution, and never to whining 
or complaint. 

We went again to St. Clement's in the afternoon. 
He had foimd fault with the preacher in the morning 
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for not choosing a text adapted to the day. The 
preacher in the afternoon had chosen one extremely 
proper : '^ It is finished." 

After the evening service, he said, ^^ Come, ^ you 
shall go home with me, and sit just an hour." But 
he was better than his word ; for after we had drunk 
tea with Mrs. Williams, he asked me to go up to his 
study with him, where we sat a long while together 
in a serene undisturbed frame of mind, sometimes in 
silence, and sometimes conversing, as we felt our- 
selves inclined, or more properly speaking, as he was 
inclined ; for during all the course of my long inti- 
macy with him, my respectful attention never abated, 
and my wish to hear him was such, that I constantly 
watched every dawning of communication from that 
great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, " All knowledge is of itself of some 
value. There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, 
that I would not rather know it than not. In the 
same manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of itself 
desirable. A man would not submit to learn to hem 
a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife's maid ; but if a mere 
wish could attain it, he wotdd rather wish to be able 
to hem a ruffle." 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and 
minutely, but not to mention such trifles as, that 
meat was too much or too little done, or that the 
weather was fair or rainy. He had, till very near 
his death, a contempt for the notion that the weather 
affects the human frame. 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to 
me that he had come too late into the world, for that 
Pope and other poets had taken up the places in the '. 
Temple of Fame ; so that as but a few at any period 
can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can 
now nardly acquire it. Johnson. '' That is one of 
the most sensible things I have ever heard of Gold- 
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smith. It is difficult to get literary faine> and it is 
every day growing more difficult. Ah, sir, that 
should make a man think of securing happiness in 
another world, which all who try sincerely for it may 
attain. In comparison of that, how little are all other 
things ! The belief of immortality is impressed upon 
all men, and all men act under an impression of it, 
however they may talk, and though, perhaps, they 
may be scarcely sensible of it." I said, it appeared 
to me that some, people had not the least notion of 
immortality; and I mentioned a distinguished gentle- 
man of our acquaintance. Johnson. " Sir, if it 
were not for the notion of immortality, he would cut 
a throat to fill his pockets.'* When I quoted this to 
Beauclerk, who knew much more of the gentleman 
than we did, he said, in his acid manner, " He would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear 
of being hanged." 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : *^ Sir, there is a great cry 
about infidelity: but there are, in reality, very few 
infidels. I have heard a person, originally a Quaker, 
but now, I am afraid, a Deist, say, that he did not 
believe there were, in all England, above two hundred 
* infidels." 

He was pleased to say, " If you come to settle 
here, we will have one day in the week on which we 
will meet by ourselves. That is the happiest con- 
versation where there is no competition,. no vanity, 
but a calm quiet interchange of sentiments," In his 
private register this evening is thus marked, " Bos- 
well sat with me till night; we had some serious 
talk."^ It also appears from the same record, that 
after I left him he was occupied in religious duties, 
in ^' giving Francis, his servant, some directions for 
preparation to communicate; in reviewing his life> 

] Pnyen and Meditaliomt, p. 138. 
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and resolving on better conduct." The humOity and 
piety which he discovers on such occasions^ is trulv- 
edifying. No saint^ however^ in the course of his 
religious warfare^ was more sensible of the unhappy 
fiiilure of pioiis resolves^ than Johnson. He said one 
day> talking to an acquaintance on this subject^ ^^ Sir> 
Hell is paved with good intentions."* 

On Sunday^ April l6y being £aster-day> after 
having attended the solemn service at St. raul's> I 
dined with I)r. Johnson and Mrs. Williams. I main* 
tained that Horace was wrong in placing happiness in 
Nil adndrariy for that I thought admiration one of 
the most agreeable of all our feelings ; and I regretted 
that I had lost much of my disposition to admire, 
which people generally do as they advance in life. 
Johnson. " Sir^ as a man advances in life^ he gets 
what is better than admiration^ — judgement^ to esti- 
mate things at their true value." I still insisted 
that admiration was more pleasing than judgement, 
as love is more pleasing than friendship. The feeling* 
of friendship is like that of being 'comfortably filled 
with roast beef; love> like being enltvenea with 
champagne. Johnson. ^^No^ sir; admiration and 
love are like being intoxicated with champagne; 

i'udgement and friendship like being enlivened. Waller 
las hit upon the same thought with you:* but I 

.1 [This is a proverbial sentence. ^^Hell (says Herbert) ^ 
full of good meanings and wishings." Jacula PauDElTTUMy 
p. 11. edit 1651. M.] 

2 ^^ Amoret ! as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food ; 
Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 

Sacharissa's beauty's wine, 
MHiich to madness does incline ; 
Sudi a liquor as no brain 
That ii moKtal can sustain.*' 
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don't believe you have borrowed from Waller. I wish 
you would enable yourself to borrow more." 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages 
of readings and combated the idle superficial notion, 
that knowledge enough n^ay be acquired in conversa- ^ 
tion. '* The foundation (said he) must be laid by 
reading. General principles must be had from books, 
which^ hqwever, must be brought to the test of real 
life. In conversation you never get a system. What 
is said upon a subject is to be gathered from a hun- 
dred people. The parts of a truth, which a man gets 
thus, are at such a distance from each other that he 
never attains to a full view.'* 

'^ TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'^ I HAVE inquired more minutely about the me- 
dicine for the rheumatism, which I am sorry to hear 
that you still want. The receipt is this : 

'^ Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur, andjl?our 
of mustard-seed, make them into, an electuary with 
honey or treacle ; and take a bolus as big as a nutmeg 
several times a day, as you can bear it: drinking 
after it ^ quarter of a pint of the infusion of the root 
of Lovage.> 

" Lbvage, in Ray's ' Nomenclature,' is Levis- 
ticum: perhaps the Botanists may know the Latin 
name. 

" Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There 
is all the appearance of its efficacy, which a single 
instance can afford: the patient was very old, %e 
pain very violent, and the relief, I think, speedy and 
lasting. 

** My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, 
but quid tentasse nocebit? if it does harm, or does no 
good, it may be omitted ; but that it may do good; 
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you h<ive> 1 liope> reason to think is desired by^ sir^ 
your uiiMit aifectiouate. 

" Humble servant^ 
** AprU 17> 1775." " Sam. Johnsqk •" 

On Tuesday, April 11, he and I were engaged to 
go with Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. 
Cambridge, at his beautiful villa on the banks of the 
Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. Johnson's tardiness 
was such, that Sir Joshua, who had an appointment 
at Richmond, early in the day, was obliged to go 
by himself on horseback, leaving his coach to John- 
son and me. Johnson was in such good spirits, that 
every thing seemed to please him as we drove along. 

Our amversation turned on a variety of subjects. 
He thought portrait-painting an' improper employ- 
ment for a woman. " Publick practice of any art, 
(he observe^)^ and staring in men's faces, is very in- 
delicate in a female." I happened to start a question, 
whether when a man knows that some of his mtimate 
friends are invited to the house of another friend, 
with whom they are all equally intimate, he may join 
them without an invitation. Johnson. " No, sir ; 
he is not to go when he is not invited. They may be 
invited on purpose to abuse him," (smiling). 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or 
wishes to know, his own character in the world, or, 
rather as a convincing proof that Johnson's roughness 
was only external, and did not proceed from his heart, 
I insert the following dialogue. Johnson. " It is 
wonderftil, sir, how rare a quality good humour is in 
life. We meet with very few good humoured men;" 
I mentioned four of our friends, none of whom he 
would allow to be good humoured. One was acid^ 
another was muddi/, and to the others he had objec- 
tions which have escaped me. Then, shaking his 
head and stretching himself at ease in the coach, and 


smiling with much complacency^ he turned to me and 
said^ '' I look upon myself as a good humoured fel-» 
low." The epithet^/e«otu, applied to the great Lexi- 
cographer^ the stately Moralist^ the masterly Critick^ 
as if he had been Sam Johnson^ a mere pleasant 
companion^ was highly diverting; and this light 
notion of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, 
also smiling, " No, no, sir ; that will not do. You 
are good natured, but not good humoured : you are 
irascible. You hare not patience with folly and ab- 
surdity. I believe you would pardon them, if there 
were time to deprecate your vengeance ; but punish- 
ment follows so quick after sentence, that they cannot 
escape." 

I nad brought with me a great bundle of Scotch 
magazines and news-papers, in which his ^' Journey 
to the Western Islands" was attacked in every mode ; 
and I read a great part of them to him, knowing they 
would afford him entertainment. I wish the writers 
of them had been present: they would have been 
sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous imitation of hi? 
style, by Mr. Maclaurin, now one of the Scotch 
Judges, with the title of Lord Dreghom, was dis- 
tinguished by him from the rude mass. " This (said 
he) is the best. But I could caricature Yny own style 
much better myself." He defended his remark upon 
the general insufficiency of education in Scotland; 
and confirmed to me the authenticity of his witty 
saying on the learning of the Scotch ; — ^^ Their learn- 
ing is like bread in a besieged town : every man gets 
a little, but no man gets a full meal." '* There is 
(said he) in Scotland a diffusion of learning, a certain 
portion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant 
has as much learning as one of their clergy." 

He talked of Isaac Walton's Lives, ^vhich was one 
of his most favourite books. Dr. Donne's Life, he 
said, was the most perfect of them. He observed, 
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that '' it was woiMterliil that Walton, wlio wad in a 
^ cry low situation in life, should have been familiarly 
received by so many great men, and that at a time 
when the ranks of society were kept more separate 
than they are now." He supposed that Walton had 
then given up his business as a linen-draper and 
semp&ter, and was only an authour;' and added, 
" that he was a great panegyrist." Boswell. " No 
quality will get a man more friends than a disposition 
to admire the qualities of others. I do not mean 
flattery, but a sincere admiration." Johnson. '^ Nay, 
sir, flattery pleases very generally. In the first .place, 
the flatterer may think what he says to be true : but> 
in the second place, whether he thinks so or not, he 
certainly thinks those whom he flatters of consequence 
enough to be flattered." 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, 
in his library, than Johnson ran eagerly to one side 
of the room, intent on poring over the backs of the 
books. ^ Sir Joshua observed (aside), " He runs to 
the books as I do to the pictures : but I have the ad* 
vantage. I can see much more of the pictures than 
he can of the books." Mr. Cambridge, upon this> 
politely said, '^ Dr. Johnson, I am going, with your 
pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the same custom 

1 [Johnson's conjecture was erroneous. Walton did not retire 
tnm business till 1643. But in 1604 Dr. King, Bishop of Chi- 
cheater, in a letter prefixed to his Lives, mentions his having 
been familiarly acquainted with him for forty years : and in 1631 
he was so intimate with Dr. Donne, that he was one .of the irienda 
who attended him on his death-bed. J. B. — O.] 

2 [The first time he dined with me, he was shewn into my book 
loom, and instantly pored oyer the lettering of each volume within 
his reach. My collection of books is very misceDaneous, and 
I feared there might be some among them that he would not like. 
But seeing the number of volumes very considerable, he said, 

' You are an honest man, to have formed so great an accumulation 
knowledge." B.] 
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which I perceive you bave. But it seems odd that 
one should have such a desire to look at the backs of 
books." Johnson^ ever ready for contest, instantly 
started from his reverie, wheeled about and answered, 
''Sir, the reason is very plain. Knowledge b of two 
kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it. When we 
inquire into any subject, the first thing we l^ave to 
do is to know what books have treated of it. This 
leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books, 
in libraries." Sir Joshua observed to me the extra- 
ordinary promptitude with which Johnson flew upon 
an argument. '' Yes (said I), he has no formal pre- 
paradon, no flourishing with his sword ; he b through 
your body in an instant." 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant enters 
tainment, a very accomjdbhed fiunily and much good 
company; amcmg whom was Mr. Harris of Salisbury, 
who paid him many compliments on his " Journey to 
the Western Islands." 

The common remark as to the utility of reading 
history being made ; — Johnson. '' We must consider 
how very little history there is ; I mean real authen- 
tick hbtory. That oertain Kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upcm as true; 
but all the coloiu'ing^ all the philosophy of history is 
conjecture." Boswell. " Then, sir, you would re- 
duce all hbtory to no better than an almanack, ' 
a mere chronological series of remarkable events." 
Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time have been em- 
ployed upon his history, of which he published the 
first volume in the following year, was present ; but 
did not step forth in defence of that species of 
writing. He probably did not like to trust himself 
widi Johnson ? * 

1 See p. 71- 
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Johnson observed, that the force of our early habits 
was so great, that though reason approved, nay, 
though our senses relished a different course, almost 
every man returned to them. I do not believe there 
is any observation upon human nature better founded 
than this ; and in many cases, it is a very painful 
truth ; for where early habits have been mean and 
wretched, the joy and elevation resulting jfrom better 
modes of life must be damped by the gloomy con- 
sciousness of being under an almost inevitable doom 
to sink back into a situation which we recollect with 
disgust. It surely may be prevented, by constant 
attention and unremitting exertion to establish con- 
trary habits of superiour efficacy.. 

" The Beggar's Opera,** and the common question, 
whether it was pernicious in its effects, having been 
introduced ;— ^Johnson. " As to this matter, which 
has been very much contested, I myself am of opinion, 
that more i];ifluence has been ascribed to ^ The Beg- 
gar's Opera* than it in reality ever had ; for I do not 
believe that any man was ever made a rogue by being 
present at its representation. At the same time I 
do not deny that it may have some influence, by 
making the character of a rogue iamiliar, and in some 
degree pleasing."* Then collecting himself, as it 

1 A very eminent physician, whose discernment is as acute and 
penetrating in judging of the human character as it is in his own 
profession, remarked once at a dub where I was, that a lively 
young man, fond of pleasure, and without money, would hardly 
resist a solicitation from his mistress to go upon the highway, im- 
mediately after being present at the representation of *■*' The Beg- 
gar's Opera." I have been told of an ingenious obseryation by 
Mr. Gibbon, that ^' The B^gar's Opera may, perhaps, have 
sometimes increased the number of highwaymen ; but that it has 
had a beneficial e^ect in refining that class of men, making them 
less ferocious, more polite, in short, more like gentlemen." Upon 
this Mr. Courtenay said, that ^' Gay was the Orpheus of high- 
wajonen." 
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were, to give a heavy stroke : " There is in it such a 
labefactation of all principles, as may be injurious to 
morality." 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a 
comical sort of restraint, smothering a laugh, whicli 
we were afraid might burst out. In his life of Gay, 
he has been still more decisive as to the inefficiency 
of " The Beggar's Opera" in corrupting society. But 
I have ever thought somewhat differently; for, indeed, 
not only are the gaiety and heroism of a highwayman 
f'ery captivating to a youthful imaginaticm, but the 
arguments for adventurous depredation are so plausi- 
ble, the allusions so lively, ana the contrasts with the 
ordinary and more painftil modes of acquiring pro- 
perty are so artfully di^layed, that it requires a cool 
and strong judgement to resist so imposing an aggre<- 
gate: yet, I own, I should be very sorry to have 
'^ The Beggar's Opera" suppressed ; for there is in it 
80 much of real London life, so mudi brilliant wit, 
and such a variety of airs, which, from early associa- 
tion of ideas, engage, soothe, and enliven the mind, 
that no performance which the theatre exhibits de- 
lights me m<»'e. 

The late " xjoorthy" Duke of Queensberry, as 
Thomson, in hie '' Seasons,'* justly characterises him, 
told me, that when Gay shewed him " The Beggar's 
Opera,*' his Grace's observation was, '' This is a very 
odd thing. Gay; I am satisfied that it is either a very 
good thing, or a very bad thing." It jwroved the 
former, beyond the warmest expectations of the 
authour or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, however, 
fihewed us to-day, tiiat there was good reason enough 
to doubt concerning its success. He was told by 
Qoin, that during die first night of its appearance it 
was long in a very dubious state ; that there was a 
disposition to damn it, and that it was saved by the 
song, 

I 3 
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" Oh ponder well ! be not severe 1" 

the audience being much affected by the innocent 
looks of Polly^ when she came to tnose two Iines> 
which exhibit at once a painful and ridiculous image^ 

^' For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 
Depends poor Polly's life.'* 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it^ that he 
refused the part of Captain Macheath^ and gave it to 
Walker, who acquired great celebrity by his grave yet 
animated performance of it. 

We talKed of a young gentleman's marriage with 
an eminent singer, and his determination that she 
should no longer sing in publick, though his father 
was very earnest she should, because her talents 
would be liberally rewarded, so as to make her a good 
fortune. It was questioned whether the young 
gentleman who had not a shilling in the world, but 
was blest with very uncommon talents, was not fool- 
ishly delicate, or foolishly proud, and his father truly 
rational without being mean. Johnson, with all the 
high spint of a Roman senator, exclaimed, " He re- 
solved wisely and nobly to be sure. He is a brave 
man. Would not a gentleman be disgraced by having 
his wife singing publickly for hire ? No, sir, there 
can be no doubt nere. I know not if I should not 
prepare myself for a publick singer, as readily as let 
my wife be one." 

Johnson' arraigned the modem politicks of this 
country, as entirely devoid of all principle of whatever 
kind. " Politicks (said he) are now nothing more than 
means of rising in the world. With this sole view do 
men engage in politicks, and their whole conduct 
proceeds upon it. How different in that respect is 
the state of the nation now from what it was in the 
time of Charles the First, during the Usurpation, 
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and after the Restoration^ in the time of Charles the 
Second. Hudibras affords a strong proof how much 
hold political principles had then upon the minds of 
men. There is in Hudibras a great deal of bullion 
which will always last. But to be sure the brightest 
strokes of his wit owed their force to tlie impression 
of the characters, which was upon men's minds at the 
time; to their knowing them, at table and in the 
street ; in short, being familiar with them ; and above 
all, to his satire being directed against those whom a 
little while before they had hated and feared. The 
nation in general has ever been loyal, has been at all 
times attached to the monarchy though a few daring 
rebels have been wonderfully poweiful for a time. 
The murder of Charles the First was undoubtedly 
not committed with the approbation or consent of the 
people. Had that been the case. Parliament would 
not have ventured to consign the regicides to their 
deserved punishment. And we know what exuber- 
ance of joy there was when Charles the Second was 
restored. If Charles the Second had bent all his mind 
to it, had made it his sole object, he might have been 
as absolute as Louis the 'Fourteenth." A gentleman 
observed he would have done no harm if he had. 
Johnson. "Why, sir, absolute princes seldom do 
any harm. But they who are governed by them are 
governed by chance. There is no security for good 
government." Cambridge.- '^ There have been many 
sad victijns to absolute government." Johnson^ 
*' So, sir, have there been to popular factions." Bos- 
,WELL. "The qu^^tion is, which is worst, one wild 
beast or many?" 

Johnson praised "The Spectator," particularly 
the character of Sir Roger de Coverley. He said, 
*' Sir Roger did not die a violent death, as has been 
generally fancied. He was not killed ; he died only 
because others were to die, and because his death af- 
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forded au cmiMrtunity to Addison for some very fine 
\iTiting. We have tlie example of Cervantes making 
Don Quixote die. — I never could see why Sir Roger 
is represented as a little cracked. It appears to me 
that the story of the widow was intenaed to have 
something superinduced upcm it; but the super- 
structure did not come." 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a 
dead language, maintaining that they were merely 
arrangements of so many words^ and laughed at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for sending 
forth collections of them not only in Greek and Latin, 
but even in Syriack, Aralnck, and other more unknown 
tongues. Johnson. " I would have as many of these 
as possible; I would have verses in every language 
that there are the means of acquiring. Nobody 
imagines that an Univer^ty is to nave at once two 
hundred poets; but it should be able to shew two 
hundred scholars. Pieresc's death was laniented, I 
think, in forty languages. And I would have had at 
every coronation, and every death of a king, every 
Gandium, and every Luctus, University verses^ in as 
many languages as can be acquired. I would have 
the world to be thus told, ' Here is a school where 
every thing may be learnt.' " 

JElaving set out next day cm a visit to the Earl of 
Peml»-dke, at Wilton, and to my friefnd, Mr. Temple, * 
at Mamhead, in Devonshire, and not having returned 
to town till the second of May, I did not see Dr. 
Johnson for a C(msiderable time, and during the re- 
maining part of my stay in London, kept very imper- 
fect notes of his conversation, which had I, accordii^ 
to mj usual custom, written out at large soon after 
the time, much might have been preserved, which is 
saw irretrievably lost* I can now only record some 

1 Page 45. 
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particular scenes^ and a few fragments of his memora'' 
oilid. But to make some amends for my relaxation 
of diligence in one respect^ I have to present my 
readers with arguments upon two law cases, whic^ 
which he favoured me. 

On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined by ourselves 
at the Mitre, and he dictated to me what follows, to 
obviate the complaint already mentioned,' which had 
been made in the form of an action in the Court of 
Session, by Dr. Mem is, of Aberdeen, that in the same 
translation of a charter in which physicians were 
mentioned, he was called Doctor of Medicine, 

'' There are but two reasons for which a physician 
can decline the title of Doctor of Medicine, because 
he supposes himself disgraced by the doctorship, or 
supposes the doctorship disgraced by himself. To be 
disgraced by a title which he shares in common with 
every illustrious name of his profession, with Boer- 
haave, with Arbuthnot, and with Cullen, can surely 
diminish no man's reputation. It is, I suppose, to 
the doctorate, from wnich he shrinks, that ne owes 
his right of practising physick. A doctor of Medicine 
is a physician under the protection of the laws, and 
by the stamp of authority. The physician who is not 
a Doctor usurps a profession, and is authorized only 
by himself to decide upon health and sickness, and 
life and death. That tnis gentleman is a Doctor, his 
diploma makes evident ; a diploma not obtruded upon 
him, but obtained by solicitation, and for which fees 
were paid. With wnat countenance any man can re* 
fuse the title which he has either begged or bought, 
is not easily discovered. 

" All verbal injury must comprise in it either some 
false position, or some unnecessary declaration of 
defamatory truth. That in calling him Doctor, a false 

I Page 19. 
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appellation was given him, lie himself will not pretend, 
who at tlie same time that he complains of tne title, 
woiild be offended if we supp<)sed him to be not a 
Doctor. If the title of Doctor be a defamatory truth, 
it is time to dissolve our colleges ; for why should the 
puWick give salaries to men whose approbation is re- 
proach ? It may likewise deserve the notice of the 
publick to consider what help can be given to the 
professors of physick, who all share with this unhappy 
gentleman the ignominious appellation, anj^ of whom 
the very boys in the street are not afraid to say. 
There goes the Doctor, 

" Vfnat is implied by the term Doctor is well 
known. It distinguishes him to whom it is granted, 
as a man who has attained such knowledge of his 
profession as qualifies him to instruct others. A 
Doctor of Laws is a man who can fonn lawyers by 
his precepts. A Doctor of Medicine is a man who 
can teach the art of curing diseases. This is an old 
axiom which no man has yet thought fit to deny. 
Nil dot quod nan hahet. Upon this principle to be 
Doctor implies skill, for nemo docet quod non didicit. 
In England, whoever practises physick, not being a 
Doctor, must practise by a licence : but the doctorate 
conveys a licence in itself. 

'^ By what accident it happened that he and the 
other phy^cians were mefntioned in different terras, 
where the terms themselves were equivalent, or where 
in effect that which was applied to him w^ the most 
honourable, perhaps they wno wrote the paper cannot 
BOW remember. Mad they expected a lawsuit -to 
have been the consequence of swh petty variation, I 
hope they would have avoided it.' But, probably, as 


1 In justice to Dr. Memis, though I tras against him as an Ad- 
^vocate, I must mention, that he objected to the variation very ear- 
nestly, before the translation was printed off. 
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they meant no ill^ they suspected no danffer^ and^ 
therefore^ consulted only what appeared to t£em pro<r 
priety or convenience." 

A few days afterwards^ I consulted him upon a 
cau8e> Paterson and othen against Alexander and 
others y which had been decided by a casting vote in 
the Court of Session^ determining that the Corporation 
of Stirling was corrupt^ and setting aside the election 
of some of their officers, because it was proved that 
three of the leading men who inihienced the majority, 
had entered into an unjustifiable compact, of which, 
however, the majority were ignorant. He dictated 
to me, after a little consideration, the following 8en« 
tences upon the subject : 

'' There is a difference between majority and su- 
periority; majority is applied to number, and su« 
periority to ^wer ; and power, like many other things, 
IS to be estimated non numero sed pondere. Now 
though the greater number is not corrupt, the greater 
*oeigkt is corrupt, so that corruption predominates in, 
the borough, tanen collectively , uiough, perhaps, taken 
nufnericaUy, the greater part may be uncorrupt. 
That borough, which is so constituted as to act cor« 
ruptly, is in tlie eye of reason corrupt, whether it be 
by the uncontrolaUe power of a few, or by an ac« 
cidental pravity of the multitude. The objection, in 
which is urged the injustice of 'making the innocent 
suffer with the guilty, is an objection not only against 
society, but against the possibility of society. All 
societies, great and smaD, subsist upon this condition ; 
that as the individuals derive advantages from, union, 
they may likewise suffer inconveniences ; that as those 
who do nothing,, and sometimes those who do ill, will 
have t^e honours and emoluments of general virtue 
and general prosperity, so those likewise who do no- 
thing, or perhaps do well, must be involved in the 
consequences of predominant corruption." 
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Thid in my opinion iras a very nice case ; but' the 
decision was affirmed in the House of Lords. 

On Monday^ May S, we went together and visited 
the mansions of Bedlam. I had been informed that 
he had once been there before with Mr. Wedderbume 
(now Lord .Loughborough)^ Mr. Murphy, and Mr. 
Foote ; and I had heard Foote give a very entertain- 
ing accoimt of Johnson's happening to have his at- 
tention arrested by a man who was very furious^ and 
who, while beating his straw, supposed it was William 
Duke of Cumberland, whom he was punishing for his 
cruelties in Scotland, in 1746.* There was nothing 
peculiarly remarkable this day; but the general con-* 
templation of insanity was very affecting. I accom- 
panied him home, and dined and drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, distinguished 
for knowing an uncommon variety of miscellaneous 
articles both in antiquities and polite literature, he 
observed, '' You know, sir, he runs about with little 
weight upon his mind." And talking of another 
. very ingenious gentleman, who from the warmth of 
his temper was at variance with many of his ac- 
quaintance, and wished to avoid them, he said, " Sir, 
he leads the life of an outlaw." 

On Friday, May .12, as he had been so good as te 
assign me a room in his house, where I might sleep 
occasionally, when I happened to sit with him to a 
late hour, I took possession of it this night, found 
every thing in exceUent order, and was attended by 
honest Francis with a most civil assiduity. I askea 
Johnson whether I might go to a consultation with 
another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to me 
to be doing work as much in my way, as if an artisan 
should work on the day appropriated for religious rest. 

1 My very honourable friend Oeneral Sir G^rge Howard, who 
'served m the Duke of Cumberland's army, has assured me thai 
the cruelties were not imputable to his Royal Highnc 
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Johnson. '^ Why, sir, when you ai-e of confiequence 
enough to oppose the practice of consulting upon 
Sunday, you should do it : but you may go now. It 
is not criminal, though it is not what one should do 
who is anxious for the preservation and increase of 
piety, to which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a 
great help. The distinction is clear between wnat is 
of moral and what is of ritual obligation." 

On Saturday, May IS, I breakfested with him by 
inTitation, accompanied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a 
Scotch Advocate, whom he had seen at Edinburgh, 
and the Hon. Colonel (now General) Edward Stop- 
ford, brother to Lord Courtown, who was desirous of 
being introduced to him. His tea and rolls and 
btltter, and whole breakfast apparatus, were all in 
sudh decorum, and his behaviour was so courteous, 
that Colonel Stopford was quite surprised, and won- 
dered at his having heard so much said of Johnson's 
slovenliness and roughness. I have preserved nothing 
of what passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much 
by talking learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnson 
was not a positive unbeliever, but rather delighted in 
considering what progress had actually been made in 
the transmutation of metals, what near approaches 
there had been to the making of gold ; and told us 
that it was affirmed, that a person in the Russian 
dominions had discovered the secret, but died without 
revealing it, as imagining it would be prejudicial to 
society. He added, that it was not impossible but it 
might in time be generally known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man 
to be angry at another whom a woman had preferred 
to him ?— Johnson. " I do not see, sir, that it is 
reasonable for a man to be angry at another, whom a 
woman has preferred to him: but angry he is, no 
doubt ; and he is loath to be angry at himself." 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 23d, I was 

VOL. III. K 
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fi^quently in his company at different places^ but 
during this period have recorded only two remarks : 
one concerning Garrick : " He has not Latin enough. 
He finds out the Latin by the meaning rather than 
the meaning by the Latin." And another concern- 
ing writers of travels, who, he observed, " were more 
de^tive than any other writers." 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of 
which I find all my memorial is, " much laifghing." 
It should seem he had that day been in a humour for 
jocularity and merriment, and upon such occasions I 
never knew a man laugh more heartily. We may 
suppose, that the high relish of a state so different 
from his habitual gloom, produced more than ordinary 
exertions of that &tinguishing faculty of man, which 
has puszled philosophers so much to explain. John- 
son's laugh was as remarkable as any circumstance in 
his manner. It was a kind of good humoured growl. 
Tom Davies described it droUy enough : " He laughs 
like a rhinoceros.' 
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'^ TO B£NN£T LANGTON, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

*^ I HAVE an old amanuensis in great distress. 
1 hare given what I think I can give, and begged till 
I cannot tell where to beg again. I put into his 
hands this morning four guineas. If you could col- 
lect three guineas more, it would clear him from his 
present difficulty. I am> sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
•' May 21, 1775." "' Sam. Johnson/' 

'^ to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" PEAR SIB, 

" I MAKE BO doubt but you are now safely lodged 
in your own habitation, and have told all your ad- 
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Ventures U>^ Mrs. Boswell and Miss Veronica. Pray 
teach Veronica to love me. Bid lier not mind 

« 

mamma. 

'^ Mrs. Tlu-ale has taken cold^ and been very ranch 
disordered^ but I hope is grown well* Mr. Langton 
went yesterday to Lincolnshire^ and has invited Ni- 
colaida ' to follow him. Beauclerk talks of going to 
Bath. I am to set out on Monday; so there is no- 
thing but dispersion. 

"I have returned Lord Hailes*s entertaining sheets^ 
but must stay till I come back for more^ because it 
will be ittconrenient to send them after me in^ay 
vagrant state. 

" I promised Mrs. Macaulay* that I would try to 
serve her son at Oxford. I have not forgotten it, nor 
am unwilling to perform it. If they desire to give 
him an English education, it should be consid^ed 
whether they cannot send him for a year or two to an 
English school. If he comes immediately from Scot- 
land, he can make no figure in our Universities. 
The schools in the north, I believe, are cheap ; and 
when I was a young man, were eminently good. 

'^ There are two little books publi^ied by the 
Foulis, Telemachus and Collins's poems ; each a shil- 
ling ; I would be glad to have them. 

^' Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though 
she does not love me. You see what perverse things 
ladies are, and how little fit to be trusted with feudal 
estates. When she mends and loves me, there may 
be more hope of her daughters. 

*' I will not send compliments to my friends by 
name, because I would be loath to leave any oat in 
the enumeration. Tell them, as you see them, how 
well I speak of Scotch politeness, and Scotch hos- 

1 A leanied Greek. 

2 W% of the Reverend Mr. Ketmeth MacacdftV, cuthour of 
" The Hiatory of St. Kflda.'* 
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pitality^ and Scotch beauty^ and of every thing Scotch, 
but Scotch oat-cakes^ ana Scotch prejudices. 

'^ L#et me know the answer of Kasay^ and the de- 
cision relating to Sir Allan.* I am, my dearest sir, 
with great affection, 

^' Your most obliged, and 

'^ Most humble servant, 
** May 27, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

After my return to Scotland, I wrote three letters 
to him, from which I extract the following passages : 

" I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. 
He thinks it wonderful that you are pleased to take 
so much pains in revising his ^ Annals.' I told him 
that you said you were well rewarded by the enter- 
tainment which you had in reading them." 

'^ There has been a numerous flight of Hebrideans 
in Edinburgh this summer, whom I have been happy 
to entertain at my house. Mr. Donald Macqueen * 
and Lord Monboddo supped with me one evening. 
They joined in controverting your proposition, that 
the Gaelick of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland 
was not written till of late.'* 

'' My mind has been somewhat dark this summer. 
1 have need of your warming and vivifying rays ; and 
I hope I shall have them frequently. I am going to 
pass some time with my father at Auchinleck," 

^^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, • 

" I AM returned from the annual ramble into the 
middle counties. Having seen nothing I had not 

1 A lawsuit carried on by Sir Allan Hadean, Chief of his 
Clan, to reooyer certain parts of his family estates firam the Duke 
of Arpyle. 

2 A. veiy learned minister in the Isle of Skjy whom both Dr. 
Johnson and I have mentioned with r^ard. 
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seen before^ I hare nothing to rd&te. Time has left 
that part of the island few antiquities ; and commerce 
has left the people tio singularities. I was glad to 
go abroad^ and^ perhaps^ glad to come home ; which 
is^ in other words^ I was^ I. am afraid^ weary of being 
at home, and weary of being abroad. Is not this the 
state of life ? But, if we confess this weariness, let us 
not lament it ; f<»r all the wise and all the good 6ay, 
that we may cure it. 

^^ For the black fumes which rise in your mind, I 
can prescribe nothing but that you disperse them by 
h(Hie8t business or innocent pleasure, and by reading, 
sometimes easy and sometimes serious. Change <^ 
place is useful ; and I hope that your residence at 
Auchinleck will have many good effects. 

• • ^ V * * * 

" That I should have given pain to Rasay, I am 
sincerely sorry; and am therefore yery mudi pleased 
that he is no longer uneasy. He still thinks that I 
hare represented him as personally giviikg up the 
Chieftainship. I meant only that it was no longer 
contested between the two houses, and supposed it 
settled, perhaps, by the cession of some remote ge» 
neration, in the house of Dunregan. I am sorry tiie 
adyertisement was not continued for three or four 
times in the pap^. 

'^ That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Maoqueen should 
controvert a positikm contrary to the imaginaiy in- 
terest of literary or national prejmdioe, might be 
easily imagined ; but of a standing fact there ought 
to be BO controversy: if there are men with t^s, 
catch an homo catidatus; if there was writing of old 
in the Highlands or Hebrides, in the Erse language, 
produce the manuscripts. Where men write, they 
will write to one another, and some of their letters, in 
families studious of their ancestry, will be kept. In 
Wales there are many mamiscripts. 

k3 
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. *' I have now th^ee parcels of Lord Hailes's history, 
which I purpose to return all the next week : that 
his respect for my little observationsL should keep his 
work m suspense, makes one of the evils of my 
jou^;ney. It is in our language, I think, a new mode 
of history which tells all that is wanted, and, I sup- 
pose, all that is known, without laboured splendour 
of language, or affected subtilty of conjecture. The 
exactness of his dates raises my wonder. He seems 
to have the closeness of Renault without his con- 
straint. 

" Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with your ^ Jour- 
nal,* * that she almost read herself blind. She has a 
great regard for you. 

*' Of Sirs. Boswell, though she knows in her heart 
that she does not love me, I am always glad to hear 
any good, and hope that she and the httle dear ladies 
will have neither sickness nor any other affliction. 
But she knows that she does not care what becomes 
of me, and for that she may be sure that I think her 
very much to blame. 

" Never, my dear sir, dc you take it into your 
head to think that I do not love you ; you may settle 
yourself in full confidence both of my love and my 
esteem ; I love you as a kind man, I value you as a 
worthy man, and hope in time to reverence you as a 
man of exemplary piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has 
it, ' in my heart of hearts,' and therefore, it is little to 
«ay, that I am, sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
" LondoD, August 27, 1776." " Sam* Johnson." 

1 My '' Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,*' which that lady 
aead in the original manuscript. 
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TO THE SAME. 


SIR, 

^^ If in these papers • there is Kttle alteration 
attempted, do not suppose me negligent. I have read 
them perhaps more closely than the rest ; but I find 
nothing worthy of an objection. 

*^ Write to me soon, and \vrite often, and tell me 
all your honest heart. 

" I am, sir, 

" Yoiirs affectionately, 
*' August 30, 1776.** " Sam. Johnson.*' 

TO THE SAME. 
** MY DEAR SIR, 

^' I NOW write to you, lest in some of your freaks 
and humours you should fancy yourself neglected. 
Such fancies I miist entreat you never to admit, at 
least never to indulge; for my regard for you is so 
radicated and fixed, that it is become part of my 
mind, and cannot be effaced but by some cause un- 
commonly violent ; therefore whether I write or not, 
set your thoughts at rest. I now write to tell you 
that I shall not very soon write again, for I am to set 

out to-morrow on another journey. 

* * ^ * « » 

*^ Your friends are all well at Streatham, and in 
Leicester-fields.* Make my compliments to Mrs. 
Boswell, if she is in good humour with me. 

'' I am, sir, &c. 
*' September 14, 1775." " Sam. JohN'SON." 


1 Another parcel of liord Hailes's " Aftnals of Scotland." 

2 Wheic Sir Joshua Reynolds lived. 
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What he meBtions in such light terms as, ^^ I am 
to set out to-morrow on another journey," I soon 
afterwards discovered was no less than a tour to 
France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. This was the 
only time in his life that he went upon the Con- 
tinent. 


" TO MR. ROBERT LEVET. 


" We arc here in France, after a very pleasing 
passage of no more than six hours. I know not 
when I shall write again, and therefore I write now, 
though you cannot suppose that I have much to say. 
You have seen France yourself. From this place we 
are going to Rouen, and from Rouen to Paris, where 
Mr. Thrale designs to stay about five or six weeks. 
We have a regular recommendation to the English 
resident, so we shall not be taken for vagabonds. 
We think to go one way and return another, and for 
as B)uch as we can, I will try to ^ak a little 
French ; I tried hitherto but little, but I spoke some- 
times. If I heard better, I suppose I should learn 
faster. I am, sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

*^ Sam. Johnson." 


TO THE SAME. 
^ DEA» 811, « PbTO, Oct. 28, 177*. 

"We are still here, commonly very busy in 
locking tibout us. We have been to-aay at Versailles. 
You have seen it, and I shall not describe it. We 
came yesterday from Fontainbleau, where the Court 
is now. We went to see the King and Queen at 
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dinner^ and the Queen was so impressed by Miss/ 
that she sent one of the Gentlemen to inquire who 
she was. I And all true that you have ever told lAe 
at Paris. Mr. Thrale is very liberal^ and keeps us 
two coaches^' and a very fine table ; but I think our 
cookery very bad. Mrs. Thrale got into a convent of 
£nglish nuns^ and I talked with her through the 
grate, and I am very kindly used by the English 
Benedictine friars. But upon the whole I cannot 
make much, acquaintance here; and though the 
churches, palaces, and some private houses are very 
magnificent, there is no very great pleasure after 
having seen many, in seeing more; at least the \ 

pleasure, whatever it be, must some» time have an I 

end, and we are beginning to think when we shall ' 

come home. Mr. Thrale calculates that as we left 
Streatham on the fifteenth of September, we shall see 
it again about the fifteenth of November. 

" I think I had not been on this side of the sea five 
days before I found a sensible improvement in my 
health. I ran a race in the rain this day, and beat 
BarettL Baretti is a fine fellow, and speaks French, 
I think, quite as well as English. 

*' Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams ; and 
give my love to Francis ; and tell my friends that I ^ 
am not lost. I am, dear sir, 

'' Your afiTectionate humble, &c 

• " Sam. Johnson." 

'' to dr. samuel johnson. 

*< MY DEAR Sin, Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1775. 

'^ If I had not been informed .that you were at 
Paris, you should have had a letter from me by the 
earliest opportunity, announcing the birth of my son, 

I MiflsThhac. 
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on the gth instant; I hare named him Alexand^*^ 
after my fiather. I now wiite^ as I suppose your 
fellow-trayeller, Mr. Thrale^ will return toi Londcm 
this week^ to attend his diity in Parliament^ and that 
you will not stay behind him* 

" I send apotner parcel of Lord Hailes's ' AnnaJs/ 
I have undertaken to solicit you for a favour to hira^ 
which he thus requests in a letter to me : ^ I intend 
soon to give you ' The Life of Robert Bruce,' which 
you will be pleased to transmit to Dr. Johnson. I 
wish that you could assist me in a fancy which I have 
taken, of getting Dr. Johnscm to draw' a character ci 
Robert Bruoe, irom the aocoimt that I give of that 
prince. If he finds materials ior it in my work, it 
will be a proof that I have been fbrtuaate in selecting 
the most striking incidents.* 

" I suppose by * The Life of Robert Bruce,* his 
Lordship means that, part of his ' Annals* whidi re- 
lates the history of that prince, and not a separate 
work. 

" Shall we have ' A Jonmey to ParU' from you 
in the wmter ? You will, I Jiope, at any rate be land 
enough to give me some account (^ your French 
travels very soon, for I am very impatient. What a 
different scene have you viewed this autumn, from 
that which you viewed in autumn 1773 ! I ever am, 
my dear sir, 

'^ Your miich obliged and 

5* Affectionate humbla servant, 

" James Boswell." 



^' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
^ DEAR SIR, 

*' I AM glad that the young Laird is bom, and 
an end, as J hope, put to the only difference that you 
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can ever have with Mrs. BoswelL' I knoir that she 
does not lore me ; but I mtend to persist in wishing 
her well till I get the better of her. 

'' Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the 
Hebrides^ but it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile 
of novelty, nor aflbrds so many opportunities oi re- 
mark. I cannot pretend to tell the publick any thing 
of a place better Imown to many of my readers than 
to myself. We can talk of it wnen we meet. 

'^ I shall go next week to Streatham, from whence 
I purpose to send a parcel of the ^ History' every 
post. Concerning the character of Bruce, I can only 
say, that I do not see any great reason for writing it ; 
but I shall not easily deny what Lord Hailcs and you 
concur in desiring. 

*' I have been remarkably healthy all the journeys 
and hope you and your family have known only that 
trouble and danger which has so happily terminated. 
Among all the congratulations that you may receive, 
I hope you believe none more warm or sincere than 
those ofj dear sir, 

*^ Your most affectionate, 
" November 16, 1776." " Sam. JohNSON." 

*^ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD.* 
'' DEAR MADAM, 

*' This week I came home from Paris. I have 
brought you a little box, which I tlionght pretty; 

1 Thia alludes to my old feadid principle of preferring male to 
female' succession. 

2 There can 1^ no doubt that many years previous to 1776, he 
oonesponded with this lady, who was his step-daughter, but none 
of his earlier letters to her have been preserved. 

[Since the death of the authonr, several of Johnson's letters to 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, writtea before 1776, were obligingly com- 
municated by the Rev. Dr. Vyse to Mr. Malone, and are printed 
in the prewnt edition. M.) 
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but I know not whether it is properly a smifF-box, or 
a box for some other use. I will send it, when I can 
find an opportunity. I have been through the whole 
journey remarkably well. My fellow-travellers were 
the same whom you saw at Lichfield, only we took 
Baretti with us. Paris is not so fine a place as yon 
would expect. The palaces and churches, however, 
are very splendid and magnificent; and what would 
please you, there are many very fine pictures ; but I 
do not think their way of life commodious or pleasant. 

" Let me know how your health has been all this 
while. I hope the fine summer has given you strength 
sufficient to encounter the winter. 

" Make my compliments to all my friends ; and, 
if your fingers will let you, write to me, or let your 
maid write, if it be troublesome to you. : I am, dear 
madam, 

" Your most afiectionate humble servant, 
•' Nov. 16, 1775." " Sam. Johnson." 


TO THE SAME. 
'f DEAR MADAM, 


Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell you 
that I was just come home from a ramble, and hoped 
that I should have heard from you. I am afraid 
winter has laid hold on your fingers, and hinders 
you from writing. However, let somebody write, if 
you cannot, and tell me how you do, and a little of 
'what has happened at Lichfield among our friends. 
I hope you are all well. 

" When I was in France, I thought myself grow- 
ing young, but am afraid that cold weather will take 
part of «iy new vigour from me. Let us, however, 
take care of ourselves, and lose no part of our health 
by negligence. 

" I never knew whether you received the Com* 


mentary cm. the New Testament^ and the Travels, 
and the glasses. 

^ Do^ my dear love, write to me ; and do not let 
us forget each other. This is the season of good 
wishes, and I wish you all good. I have not lately 
seen Mr. Porter,* nor heard of him. Is he with you ? 

'' Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. 
Adey, and Mrs. Cobb, and aD my friends ; and when 
I can do any good, let me Know. I am, dear 
madam, 

" Yours most affectionately, 
" December, 1775.'* '' Sam. Johnson.'" 

It is to be regretted, that he did not writ^ an ac- 
count of his travels jn France ; for a» he i» reported* 
to have once said, that '^ he could write the Lue of a 
Broomstick," so, notwithstanding so many former 
travellers have exhausted almost every subject for 
remark in that great Mngdom, }As very accurate ob- 
servation, and peculiar vigour of. thought and il- 
lustration, would have pralueed ii valuable work. 
During his visit to it, which lasted but about two- 
months, he wrote notes or minuter of what. he saw* 
He promised to shew me* them, but I neglected to put 
him in mind of it ; and the greatest part of them has 
been lost, or perhaps, destroyed in a precipitate burn- 
ing o£ his papers a few days before bis death, which 
must ever be lamented : one smaU paper-book, how- 
ever, entitled " France II." has been preserved, and 
is in my possession. It is a diurnal register of his 
life and observations, from the 10th of October to the 
4th of November, inclusive, being twenty-six days, 
and shews an extraordinary attention to various mi- 
nute particulars. Being the only memorial of this- 

1 Son of Mrs. Johnson, l^ her first husband. * 

VOL. III. L 
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teur that f&ammi^ my jread^rs^. I am cbn&^ent, will 
peruse it with pleasure^ though his notes are very 
AoT%, aod evidently wrkten only to assist his own 
recollection* 

" Oct. 10, Tuesday. We saw the Ecole Militaire, 
in which one hundred and fifty young boys ave edu- 
cated for the army. They have arms of different 
sizes, according to the age; — ^flints of wood. The 
building is very large, but nothing fine except the 
council-room. The French have Isige squares in the 
windows; — they make good iron pdisades. Their 
meals are gross. 

. " We visited the Observatory, a large building of 
a great height. The upper stones of the parapet 
very large, tat not cramped with iron. The flat on 
the top is very extensive ; but on the insulated part 
th^e IS no parapet. Though it was broad enough, I 
did not care to go upon it. Maps were printing in 
one of the rooms. 

^< We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of 
the Oratory. In the reading-desk of the refectory 
lay the lives of the Saints. 

''Oct. 11. Wednesday. We went to see HStel 
de Chatlois, a house not very large, but very elegant. 
One of the rooms was gilt to a degree that I never 
sfiw' before. . The upper part for servants and their 
masters was pretty. 

'' Thence we went to Mr. Monville's, a house di- 
vided into small apartments, furnished with effeminate 
and minute elegance. — Porphyry. 

'' Thence we went to St. Roque's church, which is 
very large ; — ^the lower part of the pillars incrusted 
with marble. — Three chapels behind the high altar ; 
— ^the last a mass of low arches.— Altars, I believe 
all round. 
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^ We passed through Place de Vemddme, a fine 
•quare^ afaoat as big as Hanover-sqiiare.— Inhabited 
by the high families. — ^Lewis XIV. on horseback in 
the middle. 

'' Monville is the son of a farmer-general. In the 
house of Chatlois is a room fiimi^ed with japan^ 
fitted up ID Europe. 

''We dined with Boccage^ the Marquis Blanchettl^ 
and his lady. — The sweetmeats taken by the Mar- 
chioness Blanchetti, after observing that they were 
dear. Mr. Le Roy^ Count Manucei^ the Abbe^ the 
Prior^ and Father Wilson^ who staid with me^ till I 
took him home in the coach* 
'' BaChiani is gone. 

** The French have no laws for the maihtenance of 
their poor. — ^M<mk not necessarily a priest. — Bene- 
dictines rise at four;^-are at church an hour and 
half; at church again half an hour before^ half an 
hour after, dintier ; and again from half an hour after 
seven to eight. They may sleep eight hours.— 
BodOy labour wanted in monasteries. 

" The poor taken to hospitals^ and miserably kept. 
— ^M<mks in the convent fifteen :— ^counted poor. 

'* Oct. 12. Thursday. We went to the Gobelins.— 
Tapestry makes a good picture ; — ^imitates flesh ex* 
actlyw — •One piece with a gold ^ound;— 'the birds 
not exactly coloured. — Thence we went to the King's 
cabinet; — ^very neat, not, perhaps, perfect. — ^Gold 
ore. — ^Candles of the candle-tree.— Seeds. — Woods.— 
Thence to Gagnier*s house, where I saw rooms nine, 
furnished with a profusion of wealth and elegance 
which I never had seen before. — ^Vases. — Pictures.— *- 
The dragon china. — The lustre said to be of crystal, 
and to have cost 3,5001. — The whole furniture said to 
have. cost 125,0001. — rDamask hangings covered with 
pictures. — Porphjrry. — This house struck me.---Then 
we waited on the ladies to Monville's. — Captain Irwin 
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with us.*^^pam. County towns all beggar&^— At 
DtjoH he comd not find the way to Orleans. — Cross 
roads of France very bad. — Five soldiers. — Woman. 
— Soldiers escaped. — The Colonel woyld not lose ^ve 
men for the death of one woman. — The magistrate 
cannot seize a soldier but by the Colonel's permission. 
«»— Good inn at Nismes. — Moors of Barbary fond of 
Englishm^i. — Gibraltar eminently healthy; — ^it has 
beef from Barbary .r^There is a lar^ garden.^ — • 
iSoldietrs sometknes fall from the rock. 

*' Qct. 12. Friday. I staid at home all day^ only 
went to find the prior^ who was not at hmne. — I 
read something in Canvas. ^—iVirc admiror, nee tnuUuim 
laudo, 

'* Oct. 14. Saturday. We went to the house of 
Mr. Argenson> which was almost wainscotted with 
looking-glasses^ and covered with gold. — The Jadies' 
closet wainscotted with large squares of glass over 
painted paper. They always pla^ mirrours to reflect 
their rooms. 

" Then we went to Julien's^ the Treasurer of the 
Clergy: — 30^0001. a year. — ^The house has no very 
large room^ but is set with mirrours, and covered 
wiUi gold. — ^Books of wood here> and in another 
library. 

"At D********'8 I looked into the books in the 
lady's closet, and, in contempt, shewed them to Mr. 
T. — Prince Titi; Bibh des Fiesy and other books. — 
She was offended, and shut up, as we heard after- 
wards, ker apartment. 

" Th/sn we went to Julien Le Roy, the King's 
ivatch-m^ker, ft man of character in his business, who 

1 The lesi of 4lus pongiai^ appears to be a minute of what 
was told by Ckptain Irwin. 

2 Melchior^Canus, a cdebrated Spanish Dominican, who died 
at Tcdedo, in idtiO. £[e wrote a treatise De Locit Thcologicity in 
twdve books. 
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shewed z small dodc made to find the loiigitude.<«-A 
decent man. 

'' Afienrards we saw the Palais Marehandy and 
the Courts of Justioe, civil and criminal. — Queries 
an the* Seilette. — ^This building has the old Gothidc 
passages^ and a great appearance of antiquity.*— Three 
hnndrad prisoners sometimes in the gaol. 

'' Mmii disturbed ; hope no ill will be.' 

" In the afternoon I visited Mr. Freron the jour- 
naJist. He spoke Latin very scantily^ but seemed td 
understand me^ — His house not splendid^ but of com- 
modious size. — ^His femily^ wife^ son^ and daughter^ 
not elevated but decent.—*! was pleased with^ my re« 
ception. — ^He is to translate my bodcs^ which I am to 
send him with notes. 

'* Oct. 15. Sunday. At Chpin, a royal ^aoe on 
the banks of the Seine^ about 7 m. from Paris.— The 
terrace noble along the river. — ^The rooms numerous 
and grand, but not discriminated from other palaces. 
-— >The chapel beautiM, but small. — China globes. 
«— Inlaid tables. — ^Labyrinth. — Sinking table.— •Toilet 
tables. 

'' Oct. 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very grand, 
large, ^d lofty. — ^A very great collection of pictures. 
—-Three of Kaphael.— Two Holy Family. — One 
flmall piece of M. Angelo. — One room of Rubens.*— I 
thought the pictures of Raphael fine. 

*' The Thuilleries. — Statues. — ^Venus.— iSn. and 
Anchises in his arms. — Nilus. — ^Many more. The 
walks not open to mean persons.-— Cfhairs at night 
faired for two sous a piece.— Pont toumant. 

*' Austin nuns.— Grate.^— Mrs. Fermor, Abbess.— 
She knew Pope, and thought him disagreeable.-^- 
Mrs. ■■ ■ has many books ;— has seen life.— ^Their 

ITfaii passage vfaidi 10 many think fapentttious, nmandf me 
of Archbidiop Laud's IHary. 
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frontlet disagi^eeable. — ^Their hood. — Their life easy: 
— "Rifie about five ; hour and half in chapel.-r'Dine at 
ten.'^Another hour and half at chapel ; half an hour 
about three^ and half an hour more at seven : — ^four 
hours in chapel.-— A large garden. — ^Thirteen pen- 
sioners^ — Teacher complained. 

" At the Boulevards saw nothing, yet was glad to 
be there. — Rope-dancing and farce. — Egg dance. 

" N. QNote.] Near Paris, whether on week-days or 
Sundays, the roads empty. 

** Oct. 17* Tuesday. At the Palais Marchand I 
bought 

A snuff-box, 24L. 


6 

Table book 15 

Seissars 3 p [pair]] 18 
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^* We heard the lawyers plead.-^N. As many 
killed at Paris as there are days in the year. — Cham" 
bre de question. — ^Toumelle at the Palais Marchand. 
—An old venerable building. 

'* The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince 
of Cond^. Only one small wing shewn; — lofty;'— 
splendid ; — gold and glass.-^The battles of the^great 
Cond6 are painted in one of the rooms. The present 
Prince a grandsire at thirty-nine. 

'^ The sight of palaces, and other great buildings, 
leaves no very distinct images, unless to those who 
talk of them. As I entered, my wife was in my 
mincl:^ she would have been pleased. Having now 
nobody to please, I am little pleased. 

f^ N. In France there is no middle rank^ 


1 His tender affection for hiv departed wife, of which there are 
many endences in hit ^^ Piayeis and Meditations,'* appean very 
fadingly in thii passage. 
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" So many shops open^ that Sunday is little di- 
stinguished at Paris. — ^The palaces of Louvre and 
Thuilleries granted out in lodgings. 

** In the Palais de Bourbon, gilt glohes of metal 
at the fire-place, 

'f The French heds commended. — Much of the 
marble^ only paste. 

" The ooiosseum a mere wooden buildings at least 
much of it. 

'^ Oct. 18. Wednesday. We went to Fontaine- 
bleau, which we found a large mean town> crowded 
with people. — The forest thick with woods^ very 
extensive. — Manucci secured us lodgings. — ^The ap- 
pearance of the country pleasant. — No hills, few 
streams, only one hedge. — I remember no chapels 
nor crosses on the road.— Pavement stilly and rows 
of trees. 

N. Nobody but mean people walk in Paris. 
Oct. 19* Thursday. At Court, we saw the 
apartments; — ^the King's bed-chamber and council- 
oiamber extremely splendid. — ^Persons of all ranks in 
the external rooms through which the family passes ; 
-Hservants and masters^ — ^Brunet with us the secx)nd 
time. 

** The introductor came to us ;->-€ivil to me. — Pre- 
senting.-— I had scruples. — Not necessary. — ^We went 
and saw the King and Queen at dinner « — ^We saw the 
other ladies at dinner. — Madame Elizabeth, with the 
Princess of Guimen6. — ^At night we went to a comedy. 
I neither saw nor heard. — ^Drunken women. — Mrs. 
Th. preferred one to the other. 

^' Oct. 20. Friday. We saw the Queen mount in 
the forest-— Brown habit ; rode aside : one lady rode 
aside. — The Queen's horse light grey; — ^martmgale. 
•—She galloped. — ^We then went to the apartments, 
and admired them.*— Then wandered through the 
palace. — In the passages, stalls and shops.-— Painting 
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in Fresco by a great master^ worn out.-^We saw the 
King's horses and dogs. — The dogs aknost all English. 
— Degejaerate. 

'^ The horses not much comniended.r— The stables 
cool ; the kennel filthy. 

" At night the ladies went to the opera. I refused^ 
but should have been welcome. 

" The King fed himself with his left hand as we. 

" Saturday^ 21. In the night I got round.-«->We 
came h\)me to Paris.— *I think we did not see the 
chapel. — Tree broken by the wind.^— The French 
chairs made all of boards painted. 

'^ N. Severs at the court of justice.— Soldiers not 
amenable to the magistrates.— Dijon woman.-^ 

" Faggots in the palace. — ^Every thing slovenly^ 
except in. the diief rooms^— ^Trees in the roads^ some 
tall^ none old^ many very young and small. 

'^ Women's Saddles seem ill made. — Queen's bridle 
woven with silver. — Tags to strike the horse. 

*' Sunday^ Oct. 22. To Versailles, a mean town. 
Carriages of business passing. — Mean shops against 
the waJl. — Our way lay through S^ve, where the 
China manu&cture. — ^Wooden bridge at Seve> in the- 
way to Versailles. — The palace of great extent— The 
front long ; I saw it not perfectly.— The Menagerie. 
Cygnets dark ; their black feet ; on the ground ; tame. 
—Halcyons, or gulls. — Stag and hind, young.-^ 
Aviary, very large: the net, wire. — Black stag of 
China, small. — Rhinoceros^ the horn broken and pared 
away, which, I suppose, will grow ; the basis, I tninf:,. 
four inches 'cross; the skin fc^ds like loose doth 
doubled over his body, and cross his hips; a vast 
animal, though. young; as big, perhaps, as four oxen. 
•— >The young elephant, with his tusks just appearing.. 
—The brown bear put out his paws ;---all very tame*- 

1SC8P.II2. 
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-— Tlie HoD^— "The tigers J did not well view. — ^The 
camels or dromedary sfith two bunches called the 
Huguin, ' taller than any horse. — ^Two camels with 
one bunch. — Among the birds was a pelican^ who 
being let out^ went to a fountain^ and swam about to 
catch fish. His feet well webbed: he dipped his 
head^ and turned his long bill sidewise. He caught 
two or three fish^ but did not eat them. 

'^ Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Ver« 
saules. It has an open portico; the pavement, and, 
I think, the pillars, of marble. — There are many 
rooms, which I do not distinctly remember— 'A table 
of porphyry, about five feet long, and between two 
and three broad, given to Louis XIV. by the Vene# 
tian State. — In the council-room almost all that was 
not door or window was, I think, looking-glass*^— 
Little Trianon is a small palace like a gentleman's 
house. — The upper floor paved with brick* — Little 
Vienne. — The court is ill paved* — The rooms at the 
top are Email, fit to sooth the imagination with 
privacy. In the front of Versailles are small basons 
of water on the terrace, and other basons, I thinks 
below them. There are little courts.— -The great 
gallery is wainscotted with mirrours, not very large, 
but joined by frames. I suppose the large plates were 
not yet made* — ^The play-house was very large.—- 
The chapel I do not remember if we saw — ^We saw 
one chapel, but I am not certain whether there or at 
Trianon. — The foreign office paved with bricks*—^ 
The dinner half a Louis each, and, I think, a Louis 
over. — Money given at Menagerie, three livres; at 
palace, six livres. 

'* Oct. 23. Monday. Last night I wpte to Levet. 

^We went to see the looking-glasses wrought. 

They come from Normandy in cast plates, perhaps 

1 This epithet should be applied to this animal with one bunch. 
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the third of an inch thick. At Riris they are ground 
upon a marUe table^ by rublnng one plate upon an-^ 
other with grit between them. The various 8ands> 
of which' there are said to be ^ve, I could not learn. 
The handle, by which the upper glass is moved^ has 
the form of a wheel, which may be moved in all di-» 
rections. The plates are sent up with their surfisuses 
ground, but not polished, and so continue till they 
are bespoken, lest time should spoil the surface, as 
we were told. Those that are to be polished are laid 
on a table covered with several thick doths, hard 
8trained> that the resistance may be equal ;' they afe 
then rubbed with a hand rubber, held down ham by 
a contrivance which I did not well imderstand. The 
powder which is used last seemed to me to be iron 
dissolved in aqua fortis: they called it, as Baretti 
said, marc de Peaujhrte, which he thought was dregs. 
They mentioned vitriol and saltpetre. The cannon 
ball swam in the quicksilver. To silver them, a leaf 
of beaten tin is laid, and rubbed with quicksilver, td 
which it unites. Then more quicksilver is poured 
upon it, which, by its mutual [[attractioti^ rises very 
high. Then a paper is laid aj the nearest end of the 
plate, over whidi the glass is slided till it lies upon 
the plate, having driven much of the quicksilver 
before it. It is then, I think, pressed^ upon cloth, 
and then set sicking to drop the superfluous mer- 
cury; the slope is dally heightened towards a perpen« 
dicular. 

*^ In the way I saw the Greve^ the mayor's house, 
and the Bastile. 

" We then went to Sans-terre, a brewer.* He brews 
with about as mucb malt as Mr. Thrale, and sells 


I [The detestable ruffian, who afterwards conducted Louis the 
Sixteenth to the scaffold, and commanded the troops diat guarded 
it, dimng his murder. M.] 
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Ikk beer at the sikme priee^ though he pays no duty 
fep raalt^ and little more than half as much for heer. 
Beer is sold retail at 6d. a bottle. He brews 4^000 
barrels a year. There are seventeen brewers in Paris^ 
of whom none is supposed to brew more than he ^— • 
reckoning them at 5^000 each^ they make 51^000 a 
year.— <They make their malt^ for malting is here no 
trade. 

*' The moat of the Bastile is dry. 

"Oct. 24. Tuesday. We visitea the King's library 
—I saw the Speculum humame Sahationis, rudely 
printed^ with ink^ sometimes pale^ sometimes l^aek ; 
part supposed to be with wooden types^ and part with 
pages cut in boards. — The Bible^ supposed to be older 
tiian that of Mentz^ in -62 ; it has no date; it is sup- 
posed to have been printed with wooden types.-— <I am 
in doubt; the print is large and &ir^ in two folios.-— 
Anotiier book was shewn me^ supposed to haye been 
printed with wooden types ; — I thinks Durandi SanC" 
tuarium, in 58. This is inferred from the di^rence 
of form sometimes seen in the same letter^ which might 
be strruck with different puncheons; — The regular 
similitude of most letters proves better that they are 
metal. — I saw nothing but the Speculum which I had 
not seen^ I think^ before. 

'' Thence to the Sorbonne.— The library very 
loi^^ not in lattices like the King's. Marhone and 
Durandi, q. collection 1* vol. Scrtptores de rebus^ 
GaUici3,m«ajfolio8, — HisioireGeneolopqueof France, 
9 vol.*^— Gfl^ia Christiana, the first edition^ 4to. the 
last, f. 12 vol. — The Prior and Librarian dined [^with 
us]':-i-I waited on them home. — Their garden pretty, 
with covered walks, but small ; yet may hold many 
students. — The Doctors of the Sorbonne are all 
equal; — choose those who succeed to ¥acancie6.<— ^ 
Profit little. 
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^^ Oct. S5. Wednesday. I went with the Prior to 
St. Cloudy to see Dr. Hooke.**— We walked round the 
palace^ and had some talk. — I dined with our whole 
company at the Monastery. — In the library^ Beroald, 
— Cgmofiy'^^TituSy from !DOCcace.^-Ora^io Proverbi* 
alts to the Virgin^ from Petrarch; Falkland to 
Sandys; — Dryden's Preface to the third vol. of 
Miscellanies. ^ 

'' Oct. 26* Thursday. We saw the China at S^ve^ 
cat J glazed^ painted. Bellevue^ a pleasing- house^ 
not great: fine pro6pect.~-Meudonj an old palace^-«> 
Alexander^ in Forphyry: hollow between eyes and 
nose^ thin cheeks. — Plato and Aristotle.— -NoUe ter- 
rjftce overlooks the town. — St. Cloud. — Gallery not 
very high^ nor grand^ but pleasing.^ — In the nmms^ 
Michael Angelo, drawn by himself. Sir Tfaomaa 
More, Des Cartes, Bochart, Naudseus, Mazarine. — 
Gilded wainscot, so common that it is not minded* 
•— Gough and Keene. — Hooke came to us at the inn. 
—A message from Drumgold. 

'' Oct. 27. Friday. I staid at home. — Gough and 
Keene, and Mrs. S *8 fnend dined with us. — 

This day we began to have a fire. — ^The weather is 
grown very cold, and I fear has a bad effect upon 
my breath, which has grown much more free and 
easy in thb country. 

" Sat Oct. 28. I visited the Grand Chartreux 
built by St. Louis. — It is built for forty, but contains 
only twenty-four, and will not maintam more. — ^The 
friar that spoke to us had a pretty apartment. — ^Mr. 
Baretti says four rooms ; I remember but three. — . 
His books seemed to be French. — ^His garden was 
neat; he gave me grapes. — ^We saw the Place de 

1 He means, I suppose, that he read these difibrent pieces, 
while he remained in the library. 
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Victoire^ with the statues <^ the King, and the cap«^ 
tive nations. 

" We saw the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, 
but the gallery was shut. — We climbed to the top 
stairs. — I dined with Colbrooke, who had much 
company: — Foote^ Sir George Rodney, Motteux, 
Udsou, Taaf. — Called on the Prior, and found him 
in bed. 

** Hotel — a guinea a day.— -Coach,. three guineas a 
week.— Valet de place, three 1. a ^jj-^Avantamrtur, 
a guinea a week.*— Ordinary dinner, six 1. a head.*** 
Our ordinary seems to be about five guineas aday.*— > 
Our extraarkary e^nate, as dkerTns, gratuiU 
dothes, I cannot reckon.-— Our travelling is ten 
guineas a day. 

*' White stockings, 181.* Wig,^Hat. 

'^'Sunday, Oct. 29* We saw the boarding-schooL 
•*— The Enfam trmivts^-^^A room with about eighty- 
six children in cradles, «s sweet as a parlour.— <They> 
lose a third; take in to perhaps more ^an seven 
[years old^ ; put them to trades ; pin to them the. 
papers sent with them. — Want nurses.^ — Saw their 
ehap^l. 

'< Went to St. Eustatia ,* saw an innumerable com- 
pany of girls catechised, in many bodies, perhaps 100 
to a catechist.^ — Boys taught at one time, girls at 
another.^ — ^The sermon; the preacher wears a cap, 
whidi he takes off at the name :-*-hia action uniform, 
not very violent. 

*' Oct. 30. Monday. We saw the library of St. 
Germain. — ^A very noble collection.— Coflfex Divu 
norum Qfficiorum, 1459 : — a letter, square like that of 
the Offices, perhaps the same.—- The Codex, by Fust 
and Gemsheym. — Meursius, 12 v. fol. — Amadis, in 

1 [L e. 18 Uvres, Two pair of white sUk stockings were pro- 
bably purchased. M.] 
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Frendi^ 3 t. fQl.-^ATB(»jc0N di$e cohphone, huA of 
1460.— ^T wo other editions^^ one by 
JLugusUn. de Cirdiaie Dei, without iiame^ daAe^ or 
place^ but of Fust's square letter as it seems. 

'^ I dined with CoL Drumgc4d ; had a pleaaiB^ 
s|lteniooii» 

" Some of the books of St. Gr^rmain's staad in 
presses' £l*om the wall^ like those at Oxford. 

'^ Oct. 31; Tuesday. I lived at the Beuedictinea; 
meagre day; soup meagre, herrings, eels» botk.with^ 
sauce; fried .fish; lentils, tasteless- in themselTes^ 
In the library ; where I found Maffem^s de HiHmd 
IndicA: PromontoriumJieQtere, to double the €ap€.. 1 
parted very tenderly from^the Prior and Friar Wilkes^ 

'' Maitre des Arts, 2 Y,^^Bacc. TheoL 3 y.— Xmi»« 
tiate, 2 y. — Doctor Th. S y. in all 9 years^ — ^F(Hr the 
t)oc1k)rate three disputatioBs, Major, Minor,. Sor-- 
bomea.^-^rerdi colleges suj^pressed, and traosfaredL 
to that which was the Jesuit's College. 

" Nov. 1. Wednesday. We left Paris.— -St. Denis^ 
a large town; the church not very large, but the* 
middle isle is very lofty and Awftil.-r-On the left are 
chapels built beyond tne line of the wall, which de-> 
stroy the symmetry of the sides. The organ is higher 
above the pavement than any I have ever seen.— *The- 
gates are of brass.— On the middle gate is the history 
of Qur Lord. — The painted windows are historiou, 
and. said to be eminently beautiful.— *We were at aaf« 
other church belonging to a convent, of whieh tiaer 


' 1 I have looked in vain into De Bute, Meerman, Mattaiie, and 
other typographical books, for the two editions of the ^ CathoHcon,** 
which Dr. Johnson mentions here, with names which I cannot 
make oat» I read ^' one by LatiniuSf one by Boedimu,** I 
have deposited the original MS. in the British Museum, where 
the curious may see it. My grateful acknowledgements are due 
to Mr. Ptenta n>r the trouble he was pleased to tm in aicHng liiy 
researches. 
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portal is a dome; we could not enter further^ and it 
was almost dark. 

*' Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to Chantiliy, 
a seat belonging to the Prince of Conde.— -This place 
is eminently beautified by all varieties of vater^ 
starting up in fountains^ railing in cascades^ running 
ifi streams^ and spread in lakes.— <The water seems to 
be too near the house.*«*All this water is brought 
from a source or river three leagues off, by an arti^ 
ficial canal, which for one league is earned under 
ground. — The house is magnificent.— The cabinet 
aeons well stocked; what I rem^nber was> the jaws 
ei a hippopotamus, and a young hippopotamus ^ire- 
served, wmch, however, is so small, that I doubt its 
i«ality.-^It seems too hairy for an abcM^on, and too 
small for a mature birth. — Nothing was in spirits ; 
jdl was dry.-^The dog; the deer; the ant-bear with 
long sBOut.«-.The toucan, long broad beak.*-<The 
stables were of very great lengUi.-»-The kennel had 
no 8cents.-~>There was a mockery of a village.— *The 
Menagerie had few anmials.)-^Two fiiussans,^ or 
Brasilian weasels, spotted, very wild.— There is a 
forest, and, I think, a park.— I walked till I was very 
weary, and next morning felt my feet battered, and 
with pains in the toes. 

<' Nov. 3. Friday. We came to Compeigne, a very 

1 The writing is so bad heore, that the names of several of the 
anhnals oould not be decypheted without much more acquaintance 
with natural history than I possess.— Dr. Blagden, with his usual 
politeness, most obugingly examined the MS. To that gentleman, 
and to Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, who also very readily 
aasisted me, I beg leave to express my best thanks. 

2 It is thus written by Johnson, from the French pronunciation 
oi fossane. It should be observed, that the person who shewed 
this Menagerie was mistaken in supposing ihefotsane and the Bra- 
«]ian weawl to be the same, ihefossane being a different animal, 
and a native of Madagascar. I find them,. however, upon one 
plate in Pennant's ^* Synopsis of Quadrupeds." 
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large town^ with a royal palace built round a penta- 
gonal oourt.^ — The court is raised upon vaults, and 
has, I suppose, an entry on one side by a gentle rise. 
— 'Talk of painting.— The church is not very large^ 
but very elegant and splendid. — ^I had at first great 
. difficulty to walk, but motion grew continually easier. 
— ^At night we came to Noyon, an episcopal city. — 
The cathedral is very beautiful, the pillars alternately 
Gothick and Corintnian. — ^We entered a very noble 
parochial church. — Noyon is walled, and is said to be 
three miles round. 

: " Nov. 4. Saturday. We rose very early, and came 
through St. Quintin to Cambray, not long after three. 
^*— <We went to an English nunnery, to give a letter 
to Father Welch, the confessor, who came to visit us 
in the evening. 

'^ Nov. 5. Sunday. We saw the Cathedral. — It is 
very beautiful, with chapels on each side. — The choir 
splendid.^ — The balustrade in one part brass. — The 
'Neff very high and grand. The altar silver as far as 
it is seen.— 7>The vestments very splendid. — At the 
Benedictines church——" 

Here his Journal' ends abruptly. Whether he 
wrote any more after this time, I know not ; but 
probably not much, as he arrived in England about 
the 12th of November. These short notes of his 
tour, though they may seem minute taken singly,, 
make together a considerable mass of information, 
and exhibit such an ardour of inquiry and acuteness 
of examination, as, I believe, are found in but few 
travellers, especially at an advanced age. They com- 
pletely refute the idle notion which has been propa- 

- 1 My worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumisden, by 
his accurate acquaintance with France, enabled me to make out 
many proper names which Dr. Johnson had written indistinctly, 
and sometimes spdt enooepusly. 


^ted, that he cmtld not see; and^ if he had taken the 
trouble to revise and digest tfaem^ he undoubtedly 
cx>uld hare expanded them into a rery entertaining 
narrative. 

When I met him in London the following 3^ear, the 
account which he gave me of his French tour was, 
''Sir^ I have seen all the visibilities of Paris^and around 
it ; but to have formed an acquaintance with the people 
there, would have required more time than I eouid 
stay. I was just beginning to creep into acquaintanoe 
by means of Colonel Drumgold, a very high man, 
9ir^ head of VEccie MUitaire, a most complete cha^ 
racter, for he had first been a professor of rhetorick, 
and then became a soldier. And, sir, I was very 
Idndly treated by the English Benedictines, and have 
a cell appropriated to me in their convent." 

He observed, ''The great in France live very 
magnificently, but the rest ver^ miserably. There is 
no happy middle state as in England. The shops of 
Paris are mean ; the meat in the markets is such as 
would be sent to a gaol in England ; and Mr. Thrale 
Justly observed, that the cookery of the French was 
forced upon them by necessity; mr they could not eat 
their meat, unless they added some taste to it. The 
French are an indelicate people ; they will spit upon 
any place. At Madame * 8, a literary lady of 

rank, the footman took the sugar in his fingers, and 
threw it into my coffee. I was going to put it aside ; 
but hearing it was made on purpose for me, I e'en 
tasted Tom's fingers. The same lady would needs 
make tea d VAngloise. The spout of the tea-pot 
A\A not pour freely; she bade the footman blow into 
it. France is worse than Scotland in eve^ thing 
but climate. Nature has done more for the French ; 
hut they have done less for themselves than the Scotch 
have dime/' - 

It happened that Foote was at P^is at the same 

M 3 
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time with Dr. Johnson^ and his description of my 
friend while there^ was abundantly ludicrous. He 
told me> that the French were quite astonished at 
his figure and manner^ and at his dress^ which he 
obstinately continued exactly as in London;^ — ^his 
brown clothes^ black stockings^ and plain shirt. He 
mentioned^ that an Irish gentleman said to Johnson^ 
*^ Sir, yoii have not seen the best French players." 
Johnson. " Players, sir ! I look on them as no better 
than creatures set upon tables and joint-stools to make 
£ices and produce laughter, like dancing dogs.** — 
^' But, sir, you will allow that some players are better 
than others?" Johnson. ^' Yes, sir, as some dogs 
dance better than others." 

While Johnson was in France, he was generally 
very resolute in speaking Latin. It was a maxim 
with him that a man should not let himself down, 
by speaking a language which he speaks imperfectly. 
Indeed, we must have often observed how mferiour, 
how much like a child a man appears, who speaks a 
broken tongue. When Sir Joshua Reynolds, at one 
of the dinners of the Royal Academy, presented him 
to a Frenchman of great distinction, tie would not 
deign to speak French, but talked Latin, though his 
Excellency did not understand it, owing, perhaps, to 


1 [Mr. Foote seems to have embellithed a little in sayina that 
Johnson did not alter his dress at Paris ; as in his Jounuu is a 
memorandum about white stoddngs, wig, and hat. In another 
place we are told that ^^ during his travels in France-he was 
furnished with a French-made wig of handsome construction." 
That Johnson was not inattentive to his appearance is certain, 
from a circumstance related by Mr. Steevens, and inserted by 
Mr. Boswell, between June 15 and June 22, 1784. I. B.] 

[Mr. Biakeway's observation is further confirmed by a note in 
Johnson's diaiy (quoted by Sir John Hawkins, l^ qfJohn$on^ 
p. 517)) by which it appears, that he laid out thirty pounds in 
dochos for his French journey. M.] 
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Johnson's English pronunciation: yet upon another 
occasion he was observed to speak French to a French- 
man of high rank^ .who spoke En^ish ; and being 
asked the reason^ with some expression of surprise, — 
he answered^ ^^ because I think my French is as good 
as his English." Though Johnson understood French 
perfectly^ he could not speak it readily^ as I have olv- 
served at his first interview with General Paoli^ in 
1769; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty well, as 
appears from some of his letters in Mrs. Piozzi's col- 
lection, of which I shall transcribe one : 


A Madame La ConUesse de 


<< July 16, 1775. 

*' Oui, Madame, k moment est arrivky et ilfaut 
que je parte. Mais pourquoi Jaut il pariir? Est ce 
que je m'enrmye^ Je m*ennuyerai ailleurs. Est ce 
queje cherche au quelque plaisir, ou quelque soulage-^ 
mentf Je ne cherche rien,je. n'espere rien. Alter voir 
ce quefai vH, etre un peu rejoue, un peu degoutiy me 
resouvenir que la vie se passe en vain, me plained de 
moiy m'endurcir aux dehors; void le tout de ce qu'on 
compte pour les delices de I'annSe. Que Dieu vous 
donne, Madame, tous les agrhnens de la vie, avec un 
esprit quipeut en jouir sans s^y livrer trop" 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as re- 
lated to me by Mr. Beauclerk, which I shall endeavour 
to exhibit as well as I can in that gentleman's lively 
manner ; and in justice to him it is proper to add, 
that Dr. Johnson told me I might rely both to the 
correctness of his memory, ^and the fidelity of his 
narrative. *' When Madame de Boufflers was first 
in England (said BeaudaJc), she was desirous to see 
Johnson. I accordingly «went with her to his cham- 
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tiers in the Temple^ where she waa entertained with 
his CQiiTer8»tioii for some time. When our visit was 
over, she and I left him, aiid were got into Inner 
Temple-lane, when all at once I heard a noise like 
thunder. This was^ occasioned by Johnson, who, it 
^eems, upon a little recollection, had taken it into 
his head that he ought to have done the honours ai 
Kis literary residence to a foreign lady of quality, and 
eager tp shew himself a man of gallantry, was hurry- 
isg down the staircase in violent agitation. lie 
overtook us before we reached the Temple-gate, and 
brushing in between me and Madame de Boufflers, 
seized her hand, and conducted her to her coach. 
His dress was a rusty brown morning suit, a pair of 
old shoes by way of slippers, a little shrivelled wig 
stiddng On die top of his head, and the sleeves of his 
shirt and the knees of his breeches hanging loose. A 
considerable crowd of people gathered round, and 
were not a little struck by this singular appearance." 
He spoke Latin with wonderful Jiuency and ele- 
gance* When Pere Boscovich was in England^ 
Johnson dined in company with him at Sir Joshua 
Beynolds's, and at Dr. Douglas's, now Bishop of Sa^ 
lisbury. Upon both occasions that odebrated foreigner 
expressed his astonishment at Johnson's Latin con-^- 
versation. When at Paris, Johnson thus charac^ 
terised Voltaire to Frei^n the Journalist : *' Vir est 
acerrimi iagenH eipaucarum lUerarum" 

<^ TO DR. SAMUBI. JOHNSON. 
^MY DXAR SIB, << Edinburgh, Dec 5, 1776. 

'^ Mr. Ajlezandsr Maclsan^ the young Laird 
of Col^ being to set out to-morrow for London, I give 
him this letter to introduce him to your acquaintance* 
The kindness which you and I experienced from bis. 
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iwother^ whose unfortunate death we sincerely lament, 
will maice us always desirous to shew attention to any 
brsmch of the family. Indeed, you have so much of 
the true Highland cordiality, that I am sure you 
would hav^e thought me to blame if I had neglected 
to recommend to you this Hebridean prince, in whose 
island we were hospitably entertained. I ever am 
with respectful attachment, my dear sir, 

" Your most obliged 
^ '' And most humble servant, 

^ "James Boswell." 

7 Mr. Maclean returned with the most agreeable 

accounts of the polite attention with which he was 
received by Dr. Johnson. 

In the course of this year Dr. Bumey informs me 

**^ t£at '^ he very frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. 

* '^ Thrale's, at Streatham, where they had many long 

^ ^conversations, ofiben sitting up as long as the fire and 

.. '^ candles lasted, and much longer than the p^ience of 

the servants subsisted." 

A few of Johnson's sayings, which that gentleman 
.'- 'Teoollects, should here be inserted. 
^ j» * ^^ I never take a nap after dinner but when I have 

.i^ad a bad night, and then the nap takes me.** 
^ , • '^ The writer of an ejMtaph should not be con- 
^. i^ered as saying nothing but what is strictly true. 
- ^ ... •Allowance must be made for some degree of exag- 
^rated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a man is not 
ipon oath." 

• *^ There is now less flogging in our great schools 

han formerly, but then less is learned there ; so that 

vhat the boys get at one end they lose at the other." 

. ^'^ More is learned in publick than in private schools, 

j^S^Jom emulation ; there is the collision of mind with 

*' ^ jiind, or the radiation of many minds pointing to one 

, ^^ entre. Though few boys make their own exercises, 
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yet if a good exerase is gt?en up, out of .a great 
number of boys^ it is made by somdiH)dy.** 

" I hate by-roads in educatbn. ' Educatioii is as 
well IqiowB^ and has long been as well known^ as 
ever it can be. EndeavQuriog to make chihirea 
prematurely wise is useless la,bour. Suppose they 
have more knowledge at five or six years old than 
other children,, what use can be made of it? It wiU 
be lost before it is wanted, and the waste of so much 
time and labour of the teadier can never be r^^aid. 
Too much is expected from precocity, and too little 
performed. Miss ■ was an instance of early 

cultiYatioUj but in what did it terminate ? In mar- 
rying a little Presbyterian parson, who ke^ an 
infant boarding-school, so that all her employm^sit 
now is, 

^ To suckle fbdb, and drnmide smaU-beer.* 

She tdls the children, ^ This is a cat, and that is a 
^og, witibi four legs suid a tail ; see tiiere I you are 
much better than a cat or a di)gf for you can speak/ 
If I had bestowed such an education on a daughter, 
and had discovered that she thought of marrying suc^ 
a fellow, I would have sent her to the Congress" 

'^ After having talked slightingly of musick, he was 
observed to listen very attentively while Miss* Thrale 
pbyed on the harpsichord, and with eagerness he 
called to her, * Why don't you dash away like Bur- 
ney?' Dr. Bumey upon this said to him, ^ I believe^ 
sir, we shall make a musician of you at last*' John** 
son with candid complacency replied, ' Sir, I shall be 
ghld to have a new sense given to me.* " 

'^ He had come down one morning to the break- 
£ist-room, and been a considerable time by himself 
before any body appeared. When on a subsequent 
day he wss twitted by Mrs. Thrale for being very 
late, which he generally was, he defended himself by 


ftlhiduig to the extraordinarj mornings when he liad 
lieen too early. ' Madsm^ I do not like to come 
down to vaeuity.* '* 

'* Dr. Bumey having remarkcft that Mr. Ganrick 
Iras b^inning to loc^ oM^ he said, ' Why^ m, you 
ftre not to wonder at that; no man's Ikce has nad 
more wear and tear.* ** 

Not faaTing heard from him for a longer time than 
I supposed he would he siknt, I wrote to him De-> 
txstaAit IBf not in good spirits. ** ^metimes I have 
been afraid that the cold which has gone over Europe 
this year like a sort of pestilence has seised yoif 
seyerely : sometimes my imagination^ which is upon 
iKseasions prolifick of evU, hatii figured that you may 
liave somehow taken ofienoe at some part of my 
conduct." 

^ TO JAMES BOSWKLL; KSQ. 

'' DSAR sm^ 

^ NsYER dream of any offence. How ^ottld 
you offend me? I consider your friend^ip as ft 
possession^ which I intend \» hold till you take it 
from nie> and to Iftment if ever by my ftndt I should 
lose it. However, when such suspicions find their 
way into your mind^ always give them vent ) I shall 
Mase hasts to disqperse them ; but hiilder their first 
ii^ress if you can. Consider soc^ thoughts as 
morbid. 

^ ^ Sudi Mlness^as may e:SEcuse my omission to Lord 
Hailes, I cannot honestly plead. I nave been hindered^ 
I know not how^ by a succession of petty obstructions. 
i hope to mend inmiediiately^ and to send' next post 
td hlsXordship. Mr. Thrale would have written to 
you if I had omitted ; he sends his compliments^ and 
wishes to see you. 
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'' You and your lady will now hare no more 
wrangling about feudal inheritance. How dees the 
young Laird of Auchinleck ? I suppose Miss Veronica 
IS grown a reader and discourser. 

'^ I have just now got a cough^ but it has never 
yet hindered me from sleeping ; I have had quieter 
nights than are common with me. 

" I cannot but rejoice that Joseph ' has had the wit 
to find the way back.^ He is a fine fellow, and one of 
the best t^vellers in the world. 

'^ Young Col brought me your letter. He is a very 
pleasing youth. I took him two days ago to the 
Mitre, and we dined together. I was as civil as I had 
the means of being. 

" I have had a letter from Rasay, acknowledging, 
with great appearance of satis^tion, the insertion in , 
the Edinburgh paper. I am very glad that it waa 
done. 

*^ My compliments to Mrs. Bdswell, who does not 
love me ; ana of all the rest, I need only send them 
to those that do; and I am afraid it vrill give you * 
very little trouble to distribute them. I am, my 
dear, dear sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
^« December 23, 1775.'* *' Sam. Johnson." 

In 1776, Johnson wrote, so far as I can discover, 
nothing for the publick : but that his mind was still- 
ardent, and fraught with generous wishes to attain to 
still higher degrees of literary excellence, is proved 
by his private notes of this year, which I shall insert 
in their proper place. 

1 Joseph Hitter a Bohemian, who was in my service many 
years, and attended Dr. Johnson and me in our Tour to the 
Hebrides. After having left me for some time, he had now 
returned to me. 
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'' TO JAMES BOSWELL> ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR> 

" I HAVE at last sent you all Lord Haifes's 
papers. While I was in France^ I looked very often 
into Henault ; but Lord Hailes^ in my opinion^ leaves 
him fiu* and ^ behind. Why I did not despatch so 
short a perusal sooner, when I look back, I am utterly 
unable to discover: but human moments are stolen 
away by a thousand petty impediments whicl/ leave 
no trace behind .them. I have been afflicted, throu^ 
the whole Christmas, with the general disorder,* of 
which the worst effect was a cough, which is now 
much mitigated, though the country, on which I look 
from a window at Streatham, is now covered with 
a deep snow. Mrs. Williams is very ill : every body 
else is as usual. 

'^ Among the papers, I found a letter to you, 
which I think you had not opened ; and a paper for 
' The Chronicle,' which I suppose it not necessary now 
to insert. I return them both. 

^'^ I have, within these few days, had the honour 
of receiving Ix)rd Hailes*s first volume for which, I 
retvim my most respectful thanks. 

*^ I wish you, my dearest friend, and your haughty 
lady (for I know she does not love me), and the young 
ladies, and the young Laird, all happiness. Te^ 
the young gentleman, in spite of his mamma, to think 
and speak well of, sir, 

^^ Your aJfectionate humble servant, 
" Jan. 10, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

At this time was in agitation a matter of great 
consequence to me and my family, which I should not 
obtrude upon the world, were it not that the part 
which Dr. Johnson's friendship for me made him takti 
in it, was the occasion of an exertion of hiS' abilities^ 
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which it would be injustioe to conceals . That what 
he wrote upon the subject may be understood^ it is 
necessary to give a state of the question^ which 
I shall d4 BB hn^f as I caA, 

III tber year 1504^ the barony or manour of Auchin* 
leek (ptynottttced Affi^ck), m Ayre^ire^ which belonged 
to a nadHy of tihe same name with the lands, haying 
IftHeii iA the Crown by forfeiture^ James the Fourth, 
King of S«o^8Bd^ granted it to Thotna» Beswell, a 
hraacb 0/ air ancient innfly in the county of Fife, 
, 0eyliag han in the charter, *^ dileefojamiiiari nostfo;" 
and Mlgiiing,a» the cause of the grant, ^prohfm6et 
JIddi setvkia nobis vretstHo." Thomas Boswell was 
aJain i« battle^ fightmg along ^vith^ his Sovereign, at 
Ifte falbA fleM of Floddon, in 15IS. 

Fh»a Ijiis very honouraMe founder t)f oar fettnly, 
the estate was transmitted, in a direct seHetf <^f heirs 
male, to Dan4 Bdswi^11> my fether*8 gi^eat gn^ unde, 
who< had no Mtis, b«t fbur dangh^grs, who were all 
vcmMcCttbiy married, the eldest to Lord Cathcart 

I)ayid fioswell, being resolute in the military fejudal 
jprinciple of continuing Ihe ikmle sucoessioil, passted by 
nis daughters^ and settled the estate on his nephew 
by his next brother, who approved of the ^eeA, and 
«eno«meed any pretensions which he might possibly 
hare, in preference to his son^ But the estate having 
been burtixened with large portions to the daughters, 
snd othtf debts, it wa» necessary for the nephew to 
sell a conisiderable part of it, and what remained was 
still much encumfbered. 

The frugaEtv 6f the nephew preserved, and, in 
some degree, relieved the estate. His son, my grand- 
iiliier, an eminent lawyer, not only re-purchased a 
gnat part of what had been sold, but acquired other 
hmds; and my fether, who was one of the Judges of 
Scothoid, and had added consideraUy to the estate, 
aigtiified Mn inelinalion to take the privilege 


allowed by mtt law,^ totecure it to hig bmiljin pr« 
petuity b)r an entail, vhicb, on account of bifi mtfftmgti 
articles^ could not be done vithout my oonaent* 

In the ^an of entailing tbe estate, I heartily conr< 
curred wiui him, though I was the first to be restrained 
by it ; but we unhappily differed as to the series of 
heirs which should be established, or in the language 
of our law, called to the succession^ My &ther hHi 
declared a predilection ioe heirs general, that b, 
males and females indiscriminately. He was willing; 
however, that all males descending from his granq^ 
father should be nreferred to femates ; but woidd not 
extend that privilege to mides deriving their descent 
from a higher source. I, on tbe other band, had a 
zealous partiality for heirs male, however remoter 
which I maintained by arguments which appeared to 
me to have considerable weight..^ And in tne parti-* 

1 Acts of Parliament of Scotland, 1685, Gap. 82. 

2 As first* the opinion of WKne dittungulahed natuialuto, that 
our species Is transmitted through males only, the female being aU 
along no more than a nidiu, or nurse, as Modier Earth is to plants 
ef evety sort; which notion seems to be oonfinned by that text of 
■criptuic, '^ He was yet in the loim of kit father when MeUhi* 
sedeck met faim;** (Heb. vii. 10). aed eons^tteoily thft a inan'f 
|;iaodson by a daughter, instead of being his nireat deaoendjaint, i^ 
18 vulgaily said, has, in reality, no connection whatever with his 
blood. — And secon^y, independent of this theory (which; if trucL 
diould completely exclude hein general), that if Ae prefnenoe at 
a male to a fiemiale, without r^ard to primogeniture (as a son, 
though much youngsr, nay, even a gmndson by a son, to a dain^ 
ter), be once admitted, as it universally is, it must be equally voa- 
condble and proper in the most remote dqgpfec of desoent from an 
original proprietor of i|n estate, as in the nearest; because,— how* 
ever distant from the representative at the time, — that remote heir 
male^ upon the failure of tho^e nearer to the original proprietor 
than he is, becomes in lact the nearest male to Ai«fi» and is, theBa*- 
£|ire, preferable as Mi representative, to a female desoendsnt— A 
little eiLtension of mind will enable us easily to perceive that a sosi*p 
son, in continuation to whatever length of time, is preferable to s 
ion*8 daughter, in the succession to an aodent inh<yitanop; m 
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eiilar-case of our family^ I apprehended that we were 
under an implied obligation^ in honour and good faith, 
to transmit the estate by tiie same tenure which we 
hbld it, which was as heirs, male, excluding nearer ^ 
females. I therefore^ as I thought conscientiously^, 
objected to my father's scheme. 

My opposition was very displeasing to my fether, 
who was entitled to great respect and deference ; and 
I' had reason to apprehend disagreeable consequences 
{Fom^my non-compliance with his wishes. After much 
perplexity and uneasiness, I wrote to Dr. Johnson, 
stating the case, with all its difficulties, at full length, 
and earnestly requesting that he would consider it at 
leisure, and farour me with his friendly opinion and 
adirice. 

*' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

*' I WAS much impressed by your letter, and if I 
can form upon your case any resolution satisfactory 
to myself, will very gladly impart it r but whether I 
am equal to it, I do not Imow. It is a case oom- 
pounded of law and justice, and requirea a mind 
Tersed in juridical disquisitions. Could not you tell 
your whole mind to Lord Hailes ? He is, you know, 
both a Christian and a Lawyer. I suppose he is 

Kpydi rtgaid should be had to the representation of the original 
propiieCor, and not to that of one of his descendants. 

I am aware of Blackstone's admirable demonstration of the 
reasonableness of the legal succession, upon the principle of there 
being the greatest probability that the nearest heir of the person 
who hwt dies proprietor of an estate, is of the blood of the first 
puvdiaser. But supposing a pedigree to be carefully authenticated 
through all its brandies, instead of mere probability there will be 
a eertcunty that the nearest heir male, at whatever periody has the 
same right of blood with the first hdr male, namclyy the origintil 
pureham'U eldest son. 


pbove partiality, and above foquacUy: «ad| I b^T«, 
he will not think tbe time lost in wnich he may quiet 
a disturbed, or settle a TFaveriag mind. Write to 
me, as any thing occiu^ to you; and if I find myself 
stopped by want of facts necessary to be knowiu, I will 
m^e inquiries of you as my doubts arise. 

'^ If your former resolutions should be found only 
&ncif\il, you decide rigbtlv in judging that your 
father's fancies may daun the preference ; but whe« 
tber they are &nciml or rational, is the question. I 
really think Lord Hailes could help us. 

'^Make my comj^ments to dear Mrs. BoaweU; 
and tell her, that I hope to be wanting in nothiMg 
that I can contribute to bring you all ou| of y^ur 
troubles. I am, dear sir, most anectionately, 

'^ Your bumble seryantj 

^ London, Jan. 15, 1776." " Sam. JohHSON," 


TO TH8 SAMS. 


'' DEAR SIR, 


€€ 


I AM going to write upon a question which 
requires more knowledge of local law, and more ac^ 

?uaintance with the general rules of iidieritance, than 
can claim ; but I write, because you request it., 
^ '' Land is like any other possession^ by natural 
right whoUy in the power of its preset owner ; and 
may be sold, given, or bequeatiied, absolutely oc 
Gonditionally, as judgement shall direct, or paasion 
incite. 

*' But natural right would avail little without the 
^otection of law; and the primary notion of law la 
restraint in tbe exercise of natural rightt A man is 
therefore, in society, not fiilly master of what he oaUa 
hia own, but he stiQ retain3 all the power which law 
do^s not takQ £ro«i him. 
/' In the e}(crcisa of the fight which law either 

n3 
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leayes or gives^ regard is to be paid to moral obli- 
gations. 

" Of the estate which we are now considering", 
yoar father still retains such possession, with such 
power over it, that he can sell it, and do with the 
money what he will, without any legal impediment. 
But when he extends his power beyond his own life^ 
by settling the order of succession, the law makes 
your consent necessary. 

'* Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk ^ 
the money in some specious adventure, and in that 
adventure loses the whole; his posterity w/ould be 
disappointed; but they could not think themselves 
injured or robbed. If he spent it upon vice or plea- 
sure, his successors could only call him vicious and 
voluptuous ; they could not say that he was injurious 
or unjust. 

^' He that may do more may do less. He that, 
by selling, or squandering, may disinherit a whole 
rainily> may certainly disinherit part, by a partial 
settlement. 

'' Laws are ibrmed by the manners and exigencies 
of particular times, and it is but accidental that they 
last longer than their causes : the limitation of feudal 
succession to the male arose from the obligation of the 
tenant to attend his chief in war. 

^' As times and opinions are always changing, I 
know not whether it be not usurpation to prescribe 
rules to posterity, by presuming to judge of what 
we cannot know; and I know not wnether I fully 
approve either your design or your father's, to limit 
that succession which descended to you unlimited. 
If we are to leave sarium tectum to posterity, what 
we have without any merit of our own received from 
our ancestors, should not choice and free-will be kept 
unviolated? I sland to be treated with more re- 
verence than liberty ?— •If this consideration should 
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restrain your hther from disinheriting some of the 
maJes^ does it leave you the power of disinheriting all 
the females? 

^' Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any 
will? Can he appoint^ out of the inheritance^ any 
portions to his daughter ? There seems to be a very 
shadowy difference between the power of leaving land^ 
and of leaving money to be raised from land ; between 
leaving an estate to females^ and leaving the male 
heir^ in effect^ only their steward. 

^^ Suppose at one time a law that allowed only 
males to inherit^ and during the continuance of this 
law many estates to have descended^ passing by the 
females^ to remoter heirs. Suppose afterwards the 
law repealed in correspondence with a change of 
manners^ and women made capable of inheritance ; 
would not then the tenure of estates be changed? 
Could the women have no benefit from a law made in 
their favour ? Must they be passed by upon moral 
principles for ever, because they were once excluded 
by a legal prohibition ? Or may that which passed 
only to males by one law, pass likewise to females by 
another ? 

*' You mention your resolution to maintain the 
right of your brothers : ' I do not see how any of their 
rights are invaded. 

" As your whole difficulty arises from the act of 
yotir ancestor, who diverted the succession from the 
females, you inquire, very properly, what were his 
motives, and what was his intention ; for you certainly 
are not bound by his act more than he intended to 
bind you, nor hold your land on harder or stricter 
terms than those on which it was granted. 

" Intentions must be gathered from acts. Wlien 

1 MOiicfa term I applied to all the heirs male. 
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he left tjbe estate t^ his uep)ie\fj by excluding his 
4aughters> was it^ or was it not^ in his power to iiave 
perpetuated the succession to the males ? If he could 
have done it, he seems to have shewn^ by omitting it, 
that he did not desire it to be donej and upon your 
owu principles, you will not easily prove your right 
to destroy that capacity of succession wbicn your an- 
cestors have left. 

" If your ancestor had not the power of making 
a perpetual settlement; and if, therefore, we cannot 
jud^e distinctly of his intentions, yet his act can only 
pe considered as an example ; it makes not an obliga- 
tipn* And, as you observe, he set no example of ri-* 
gorous adherence to the line of succession. He that 
overlooked a brother, woidd not wonder that little 
regard is shewn to remote relations- 

** As the rules of succession are, in n great part, 
purely legal, no man can be supposed to bequeath any 
thinff, but uppn le^ terms j he can grant no power 
whicn the law denies ; and if he makes no special and 
definite limitatioui he confers all the power which the 
law allows. 

'' Your ancestor, for some reason, disinherited his 
daughters ; but it no more follows that he intended 
this act as a rule for posterity;^ than the disinheriting 
of his brother. 

''If, therefore, you ask by what right your father 
admits daughters to inheritance, ask yourself, Ifirat, 
by what right you require them to be e:^cluded ? 

'' It appears, upon reflection, that your father 
excludes nobody; te only admi^ nearer females to 
inherit before males more renu^te j and the exclusion 
is purely consequential. 

" These, dear sir, are my thoughts^ imniethodical 
'and deliberative ; but, perhaps, you may find in them 
some gliinmeriQg of evidence. 
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" I cannot^ however^ but again recommend to you 
a conference with Lord Hailes^ whom you know to be 
both a Lawyer and a Christian. 

'' Make my compliments to Mrs. BosweU^ though 
she does not lOTe me. I am^ sir^ 

'* Your affectionate servant; . 
*'Feb. 3, 1773." " Sam. Johnson." 

I had followed his recommendation and consulted 
Lord Hailes^ who upon this subject had a firm opinion 
contrary to mine. His Lordship obligingly took the 
trouble to write me a letter^ in which he discussed 
with legal and historical learnings the points in. which 
I saw much difficulty^ maintainmg that " the succes- 
sion of heirs general was the succession^ by the law 
of Scotland^ from the throne to the cottage^ as far as 
we can learn it by record;" observing that the estate 
of our family hadf not been limited to heirs male : and 
that though an heir male had in one instance been 
chosen in preference to nearer females^ that had been 
an arbitrary act^ which had seemed to be best in the 
embarrassed ^tate of affairs at that time ; and the fact 
was^ that upon a Mr computation of the value of land 
and money at the time^ applied to the estate and the/ 
burthens upon it^ there was nothing given the heir 
male but the skeleton of an estate. ''The plea of 
conscience (said his Lordship)^ which you put^ is a 
most respectable one^ especially when conscience and 
self axe on different sides. But I think that con- 
science is not well informed^ and that self and she 
ought on this occasion to be of a side." 

This letter^ which had considerable influence upon 
roy mind^ I sent to Dr. Johnson, begging to hear 
from him again, upon this interesting question. 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
" DEAIL SIR, 

** Having not any acquaintance with the lavs or 
customs of Scotland, I endeavoured to consider vour 
que^tiop i^pon general principles, and found nothing 
of much validity that I could oppose to this position : 
f ]EIe who inherits a fief unlimited by his ancestors, 
inherits the power of limiting it according to his own 
judgement or opinion.'* If this be true, you may joiii 
with your father. 

" jr urther consideration produces another conr 
elusion : ^ He who receives a fief unlimited by his 
^cestors, gives his heirs some reason to comphun, if 
h^ does not transmit it unlimited to posterity. For 
why f houl4 be make the state oi others worse than 
bis own, without n reason ?* \f this be true, though 
neither you nor your father are about to do what is 
q^ite right, but as your father violates (I think) the 
legal sijiccession leasts h^ seeins to be nefurer the right 
than yourself. 

^^ It cannot but occur that ' Women have natural 
«nd eqjuitable clain)9 4S well as men, a|id these claims 
^e not to \ifi capriciously or lightly superseded or 
UQ^inged/ When fiefs implied military service, it is 
(easily discerned why females could not inherit them ; 
but tjhat reason is now at an epd. As manners loake 
laws, manners likewise repeal them. 

^^ These are the general conclusions which I have 
attained. None of thein are very favourable to your 
scheme of entail, nor perhaps to any scheme. My 
observation, that only he who acquires an estate may 
beque^h it capriciously,' if it contains any conriction, 
indudes this position likewise, that only he who ac- 

1 1 had reminded him of his observation, mentioned, vol. ii. p.346. 


qiiii^ an estate may ^ntaO if capridoush^. Sut I 
'tiuilk it may be dafel v piMUmed, that ' he wo inhciHtA 
an estate^ inherits aU the power legally co&comitaifit ;' 
and that ' He' who gives o^ leaves unlimited an estate 
legally limitable^ must be presmned to gi v^ that power 
of limitation which he omitted to take away^ and to 
commit future contingencies to future prudence;" 
In these two positions I believe Lord Hailes will 
advise you to rest; every other notion of possession 
seems to me full of difficulties, and embarrassed with 
deruples. 

'' If these asdoms be allowed, yon have dn^ved 
n0# at ftdl liberty wil^out the hel]^ of partkfuUtr eit-^ 
cnmstances^ which, however, hate in yotir case great 
weighs. You very rightly Dbe^rve, tlHat he who 
passing by his brolSier gave the inheritance to his 
nephew, could limit no more than he gave ; and by 
Lord Hailes's estimate of fourteen years' purchase, 
what he gave was no more than you may easily efofail 
according to youi* own opinion, if ^at opinion dhould 
finally prevaih 

" Lotd Hai]es*s susfpicion that eiitailsaJte enci^Oach^^' 
ments on the dominicfn of Provfdence, may be extended 
to ad hei^ftary privileges and all permanent insti* 
tittions ; I do not sec why it may not be extended to 
an^ provision for tihe presei^t hour, since all citte 
about futurity proceeds upon a supposition, that? we 
know at least m some degree what will be future. 
Of the ftture we certainly know nothing ; but we 
inay foi*m conjectures from the past ; and the pmvet 
of mrming conjectures includes, in my opinion, the 
duty of acting m conformity to that probalnlity which 
tre discover. Providence gives the power, or whick 
reason teaches the use. I am, dear sir, 

" Your most faithful servant; 
.** Feb. 9; ITVC-** " Sam. Johnson." 
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^^ I hope I shall get some ground now with Mrs. 
Boswell ; make my compliments to her^ and to the 
little people. 

" Don*t burn papers; they may be safe enough 
in your own box^— -you will wish to see them here- 
after." 

TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR SIR^ 

'* To the letters which I have written about 
your great question I have nothing to add. If your 
conscience is satisfied^ you have now only your pru- 
dence to consult. I long for a letter^ that I may 
know how this troublesome and vexations question 
is at last decided.' I hope that it will at' fast end 
well. Lord Hailes's letter was very friendly^ and 
very seasonable^ but I think his aversion from entails 
has something in it like superstition. Providence is 
not counteracted by any means wliich Providence puts 
into our power. The continuance and propagation 
of families makes a great part of the Jewish law^ and 
is by no means prohibited m the Christian institution^ 
though the necessity of it continues no longer. Here- 
ditary tenures are established in all civilized countries^ 
and are accompanied in most with hereditary au- 
thority. Sir William Temple considers our. consti- 

1 The entail framed by my &tfaer with yai|0U8 judicious daufles 
was settled by him and me, settling the estate upon the hein male 
of his grandrather, which I found had been already done by my 
grandfather, imperfectly, but so as to be defeated only by selling 
the lands. I was freed by Dr. Johnson from seniles of con- 
scientious obligation, and could, therefore, gratify my father. But 
my opinion and partiality for male succession, in its full extept, re- 
mained unshaken. Tet let me not be thought harsh or unldnd to 
daughters: for my notion is, that they should be treated with great 
affection and tenderness, and always participate of the prosperity 
of the family. , 
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tution as defective^ that there b not an mialieaifbl^ 
estate in hin^ connected with a peerage: and Lofd 
Bacon mentions as a proof that the Turks ate Bar- 
barians^ their want of Stirpes, as he calls them^ .or 
hereditary rank. Do not let your mind> when it is 
freed from the supposed necessity of a rigorous entail^ 
be entangled with contrary objections^ and think all 
-entails unlawful^ till you have cogent arguments^ 
which I beliere you will nerer find. I am a&aid d 
scruples. 

'^ I hare now sent all Lord Hailes*s papers ; part 
I found hidden in a drawer in which I had laid them 
for security^ and had forgotteii them. Part of these 
are written twice ; I hare returned both the copies. 
Part I had read before. 

'^ Be so kind as to return Lord Haiks my most 
respectful thanks for his first volume : his accuracy 
strikes me with wonder; his narrative is &r su- 
periour to that of Henault^ as I have formerly men* 
tioned. 

'' I am afraid that the trouble^ which my irregu- 
larity and delay has cost him> is greater^ far greatei*, 
than any good that I can do him will ever recom- 
pense ; but if I have any more copy^ I will try to do 
Detter. 

'^ Pray let me know if Mrs. Boswell is friends with 
me, Aod pay my respects to Veronica, and Euphemia, 
and Alexander. ^ I am, sir, ' 

'^ Your most humbid servant, 

*< February 15, 1776." " SaM. JoHNSOK.'' 


€< 


MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSOK. 


«< SdinlHugb, F«k 90, 177«. 

" You have illuminated my mind> and relieved 
me from imaginary shackles of conscientious obli^a- 

V0|4. III. o 
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don. Were it necessary^ I could immediately join in 
an entail upon the series of heirs approvea by my 
father; but it is better not to act too suddenly." 

'' DR. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 
" DEAR SIR^ 

^^ I AM glad that what I could think or say has 
Bt all contributed to ^uiet your thoughts. Your re- 
solution not to act^ till your opinion is confirmed by 
more deliberation^ is rery just. If you have been 
scrupulous^ do not be rash. I hope that as you think 
rnore^ and take opportunities of talking with men in- 
telligent in questions of property^ you will be able to 
free yourself from every difficulty. 

'^ When I wrote last^ I sent^ I thinks ten packets. 
Did you receive them all? 

'^ You must tell Mrs. Boswell that I suspected her to 
have written without your knowledge/ and therefore 
did not return any answer^ lest a clandestine. corre- 
spondence should naVe been perniciously discovered. 
I will write to her soon. ******. 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Most affiictionately yours, 
«« Feb. 24, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 


Having communicated to Lord Hailes what Dr. 
Johnson wrote concerning the questicn whidi per- 
plexed me so much, his Lordship wrote to me; 
" Your scruples have produced more fruit than. I ever 
expected from them; an excellent dissertation cm 
general princi^es of morals and law.'* 

I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 20th of February, 
cotaiplaining of melancholy, and expressing a strong 

1 A letter to hiin on the mteresting subject of the finnily settle- 
-nent, wMdi I had read. 
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desire to be with him ; informing him that the ten 
packets came all safe; that Lord Hailes was much 
obliged to him^ and said he had almost wholly 
removed his scruples against entails. 

^' TO /AMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
^^ DEAR SIR^ 

'^ I HAVE not had your letter half an hour : bb 
you lay so much weight upon my notions^ I should 
think it not just to delay my answer. 

'' I am very sorry that your melancholy should 
return^ and should be sorry likewise if it could have 
no relief but from my company. My counsel you 
may have when you are pleased to require it ; . but of 
my company you cannot in the next month have 
much^ for Mr. Thrale will take me to Italy^ he says^ 
i«i the £rst of April. 

" Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples. 
I am glad that you are reconciled to your settlement, 
and think it a great honour to have shaken Lord 
Hailes's opinion of entails. Do not, however, hope 
wholly to reason away your troubles; do not feed 
them with attention, and they will die imperceptibly 
away. Fix your thoughts upon your bussiness, fiU 
your intervals with company, and sunshine will again 
break in upon your mind. If you will come to me, 
you must come very quickly; and even then I know not 
but we may scoUr the country together, for I have a 
mind to see Oxford and Lichfield, before I set out on 
this long Journey. To this I can only add that I 
am, dear sir, 

*' Your most affectionate humble servant, 
« Maich 6, 1776." " Sah. Johnson.? 
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* 

TO THS SAME. 

• *' DEAR SIK, 

'' Very early iu April we leave England^ and in 
the 'beginning of the next week I shall leave London 
for a short time; of this I think it necessary to 
inform you^ that you may not be disappointed in any 
of your enterprises. I had not fiilly resolved to go 
into the country before this day. 

^^ Please to make my compliments to Lord Hailes ; 
and mention very particularly to Mrs. Boswell my 
hope that she is reconciled to^ sir, 

*^ Your faithful servant, 
•* Maich 12» 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

Above thirty years ago, the heirs of Liord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon presented the Univetsity of Oxford 
widi the continuation of his History, w4 ^ch other 
of his Lordshijp's manuscripts as had not been pub- 
lished, on condition that the profits arising from their 
publication should he applied to the establishment of 
9 Manege in the University. The gift was accepted 
in fiill convocation. A person being now recom.^ 
mended to Dr, Johnson, as fit to superintend this 
proposed riding school, he exerted himself with that 
9eal for which he was remarkaUe upon every similar 
occasion. But, on inquiry into the matter, he found 
that the scheme iras not likely to be soon carried into 
execution; the profits arising from the CJaiendon 
press being, from some mismanagement, very scanty. 
This haring been explained to him by a respectable 
dignitary of the church, who had good means of 
knowing it, he wrote a letter upon the subject, which 
at once exhibits his extraordinary precision and 
acuteness, and his warm attachment to his Alma 
Mater. 
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*^ TO THE REVEREND DR. WETHERELL^ MASTER 09 
UNIYERSITY-COLLESE^ OXFORD. 

" DEAR SIR, 

" Few things are more unpleasant than the 
transaetion of business with men who are above know* 
ing or caring what they have to do; such as the 
trustees for Lord Cornbuiy's institution will^ perhaps, 
appear^ when you have read Dr. *******'g letter. 

" The hist part of the Doctor's letter is of great 
importance. The complaint ' which he makes I have 
heard long ago^ and aid not know but it was r^ 
dressed. It is unhappy (hat a practice so erroneous 
has not been altered; tor altered it must be, or our 
press will be useless with all its privileges. The 
booksellers, who^ like all other men, have strong pre- 
judices in their own fiftvour, are enough inclined to 
think the practice of printing and seUing books by 
any but themselves an encrokchment t)n the rights of 
their fraternity; and have need of stronger induce 
naents to circuiate academical publications than those 
of another ; for, of that mutual co-operation by which 
the genend trade is carried on, the Univeruty can 
bear no part.' Of those whom' he neither loves nor 
fears^ and from whom he expects no reciprocation of 
good offices, why should any man promote the interest 
but for profit ? I suppose, with all our scholastick 
ignorance of mankind, we are still too knowing to 
expect that the booksellers will erect themselves into 
patrons, and buy and sell under the influence of a dis- 
interested zeal for the promotion of learning. 


I I suppose the complaint was, that the trustees of the Oxford 
press did not allow ^e London booksellers a sufficient profit upoa 
▼ending their pubiicatiom. 

o3 
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** To the booksellers^ if ve look for either honour 
w profit from our plress^ not only their common pn^fit^ 
but something more must be allowed ; and if books^ 
printed at Oxford^ are expected to be rated at a high 
price^ that price must be levied on the publick^ and 

Said by the ultimate purchaser^ not by the interme-^ 
iate agents. What price shall be set upon tlie book, 
is^ to the booksellers^ wholly indifferent, provided 
that they gain a proportionate profit by negodating 
the sale. 

*' Why books printed at Oxford should be jparti- 
cularly aear, I aro^ however, unable, to find. We pay 
no rent; we inherit many of our instruments and 
materials; lodging and victuals are cheaper than at 
London; and, thei«lbre, workmanship ou^t, at least, 
not to be dearer. Our eiqienses are naturally less 
than those of booksellers ; and in most cases, com- 
munities are content with less profit than individuals. 

'^ It ia, perhaps^ not considered through how many 
hands a lKK>k onen passes, before it comes into those 
ei the reader; or wnat part of the profit each hand 
must retain, as a motive for transmitting it to tho 
next. 

''We will call our primary agent in London, Mr. 
Cadell, who receives our books from us, gires them 
room in his warehouse, and issues them on demand ; 
by him they are sold to Mr. DlUy, a wholesale book- 
teller, who sends them into the country ; aad the lagt 
seller is the country bookseller. Here are three 
profits to be paid between the printer and the reader^ 
or in the style of commerce, between the manu- 
facturer and the consumer; and if any of these profita 
is too penurionely distributed, the process of com- 
merce IS interrupted. 

*< We are now come to the practical question, what 
is to be done ? You will tell me, with reascm^ that I 
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kaye said notluiigj till I declare how much^ according 
to myoDuiioD, of the ultimate price, ought to be dis- 
tributea through the whde Buocesnon of sale. 

''The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very 
neat: but let it be considered before it is refrised. 
We must allow, for profit, between thirty and thirty- 
five per cent, between six and seven shillings in the 
pound; that is, for every book which costs the last 
buyer twenty shillings, we must charge Mr. Cadell 
with somethmg less than fburteen. We must set 
the copies at fourteen shillings each, and superadd 
what IS caUed the quarterly book, or for every hun- 
dred books so charged we must deliver an hundred 
and four. 

" The profits will then stand thus : 

'' Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no 
credit, will be paid for warehouse room and at-^ 
tendance by a shilling profit on each book, and his 
dbance of toe quarterly-book. 

''Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen shil- 
lings, and who will expect the quarterly-book if he 
takes five and tw^ity, will send it to his countxy- 
customer at sixteen and sixpence, by which, at tne 
hazard of loss, and the certainty of long credit, he 
gains the regular profit of ten per cent, which is ex- 
pected in the wholesale trade. 

" The country bookseller, buiring at sixteen and 
sixpence, and commonly trusting a considerable time, 
gains bat three and sixpence, and if he trusts a year, 
Bot much more than two and sixpence; otherwise 
than as he may, perhaps, take as long credit as he 
gives. 

" With less profit than this, and more you see he 
cannot have, the country bookseller cannot live ; f(Hr 
his receipts are small, and his debts sometimes bad. 

" Thus, dear sir, I have been incited by Dr. 
*******'s letter to give you a detail of the circula- 
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tion of books^ which> perhaps, every man has not had 
opportunity of knowing ; and which those who know 
it, do not, perhaps, always distinctly consider. 

^^ I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." * 

" March 12, 1776." 

Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15tk 
of March, I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. 
Johnson, at his house; but found he. was removed 
from Johnson's-court, No. 7^ to Bolt-oourt, No. B, 
still keeping to his &vourite Fleet-street. My re^ 
flection at the time upon this change as marked in 
my Journal, is as follows: ^^I felt a foolish regret 
that he had left a court which bore his name ; ' but 
it was not foolish to be afiected with some tenderness 
of regard for a place in which I had seen him a great 
deal, from whence I had often issued a better and a 
happier man than when I went in, and which had 
often appeared to my imagination while I .trod its 
pavement, in the solemn darkness of the night, to be 
sacred to wisdom and piety.*' Being informed that 
he was at Mr. Thrale's, in the Borough, I hastened 
thither, and found Mrs. Thrale and him at break£Eist. 
I was kindly welcomed. In a moment he was in a 
full glow of conversation, and I felt myself elevated 
as if brought into another state of being. Mrs. Thrale 
and I looked to each other while he talked, and our 
looks expressed our congenial admiration and af- 
fection for him. I shall ever recollect this scene with 


1 I am happy m givmg this fuU and dear statement to the pub- 
lick, to TUidicate, by the authority of the greatest authour c^ hia 
age, that respectable body of men, the bookseUers of LondoD, from 
▼ulgar reflections, as if their profits were exorbitant, when, in 
^n^Si, Dr. Johnson has here allowed them more than they usually 

said, when in SooUand, that he vFtaJohntou of that Ilk. 
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great pleasure. I exdaimed to het, '*l am now^ 
iAtellectually^ Hermippus redivivus^^ I ain quite re- 
^ored by him^ by transfusion of mind" " There are 
many (she replied) who admire and respect Mr. 
Johnson ; but you and I love him." 

He seemed very happy in 'the near prospect of 
going to Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. " But^ 
(said he)^ before leaving England I am to take a 
jaunt to Oj^ord^ Birmingham^ my native city Lich« 
field, and mjr old friend. Dr. Taylor's, at Ashbourne, 
in" Derbyshire. I shall go in a few days, and you, 
Bqswell, shall go with me." I was ready to' accom- 
pany him; being willing even to leave Bondon to 
nave the pleainire of his conversation. 

I mentioned with much regret the extravagance of 
t^e representative of a great family in Scotland, by 
which there was danger of its being ruined ; and as 
Johnson respected it for its antiquity, he joined with 
me in thinking it would be happy if this person 
should die. Mrs. Thrale seemed shocked at this, as 
feudal barbarity ; and said, *' I do not understand 
this preference of the estate to its owner ; of the land 
to the man who walks upon that land." Johnson. 
" Nay, madam, it is not a preference of the land to 
its owner; it is the preference of a family to an indi- 
vidual. Here is an establishment in a country, which 
is of importance for ages, not only to the chief but to 
his people ; an establishment which extends upwards 
and downwards ; that this should be destroyed by one 
idle fellow is a sad thing." 

He said, ^^ Entails are good, because it is good to 
preserve in a country seneses of men, to whom the 
people are accustomed to look up as to their leaders. 
But I am for leaving a quantity of land in commerce, 
to excite industry, and keep money ia the country; 

1 Sec vol. IL p. 25. 
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for if no land were to be bought in the country^ there" 
would be no encouragement to acquire wealthy be-* 
cause a family could not be founded there ; or if it 
were acquired^ it must be carried away to another 
country where land may be bought. And although 
the land in every country will remain the same^ and 
be as fertile where there is no money^ as where there 
is^ yet all that portion of the happiness of civil life> ^ 
which is produced by money circulating in a coun* 
try, would be lost.'* Boswell. " Then, sir, would 
it be for the advantage of a country that all its lands 
were sold at once?" Johnson. '^ So far, sir, as 
money produces good, it would be an advantage ; for^ 
then that country would have as much money circu-- 
lating in it as it is worth. But to be sure this would 
be counterbalanced by disadvantages attending a total 
change of proprietors." 

I expressed my opinion that the power of entailing 
should be limited thus : ^^ That there should be one 
third, or perhaps one half of the land of a country- 
kept free for commerce ; that the proportion allowed 
to be entailed should be parcelled out so that no fa- 
mily could entail above a certain quantity. Let a 
family, according to the abilities of its representatives^ 
be richer or poorer in different generations, or always 
-rich if its representatives be always wise : but let its 
absolute permanency be tnoderate. In this way we 
should be certain oi there being always a number 
of established roots ; and as in the course of nature, 
there is in every age an extinction of some families, 
there would be continual openings for men ambitious 
of perpetuity, to plant a stock in the entail ground."^ 

1 The privilege of perpetuating "in a family an estate and anos 

indefeaxibly from generation to generation, is enjoyed by none of 

his Majesty's subjects except in Jutland, idiere the legal fiction of 

fiiic and recovery is unknown. It is a privilege so prpud, that I 

sliould think it would be proper to have the exercise of it de- 
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Johnson. " Why, wr, mankind will be better able to 
regular the system of entails, when the evil of too 
much land being locked up by them is felt, than we 
can do at present when it is not felt." 

I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book on ''The 
Wealth of Nations," which was just published, and 
that Sir John Pringle had observed to me, that Dr. 
Smith, who had never been in trade, could not be 
expected to write well on that subject any more than 
a lawyer upon physick. Johnson. ''He is mis- 
taken, sir: a man who has never been engaged in 
trade himself may undoubtedly write well upon trade, 
and there is nothing which requires more to be illusk 
trated by philosophy than trade does. As to mere 
wealth, that is to say, money, it is clear that one 
nation or one individual cannot increase its store but 
by making another poorer : but trade procures what ifi 
more valuable, the reciprocation of the peculiar ad« 
vantages of different countries. A mercnant seldom 
thinks but qf his own particular trade. To write a 
good book upon it, a man must have extensive views. 
It is not necessary to have practised, to write well 
upon a subject.*' I mentioned law as a subject on 
wnich no man could write well without practice. 
Johnson. "Why, sir, in England, where so much 
money is to be got by the practice of the law, most 
of oar writers upon it have been in practice ; tliough 
Blackstone had not been much in practice when he 
published^his ' Commentaries.' But upon the Con- 
tinent, the great writers on law have not all been ia 
|Hractice: Grotius, indeed, was; but Puffendorf was 
not, Burlamaqui was not." 

pendent on the royal prerogative. It seems absurd to permit the 
power of perpetuating their representation, to men, wno having 
had no eminent merit, have truly no name. The King, as the 
impartial father of his people, would never refuse to grant the- 
pnvilege to those who deserved it 
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When w^ had talked of the great donsequetice 
which a man acquired by being employed in his pro- 
fession^ I suggested a^ doubt of the justice c£ tlM 
general opinion^ that it is improper in a lau^er to 
solicit employment ; for why^ I urged/ should it not 
be equally aUo^able to solicit that as the means of 
consequence^ as it is to solicit votes to be elected al 
member of Parliament? Mr. Strahan had told me 
that a countryman of his and mine^ who had risen 
to eminence in the law^ had^ when first making his 
tray^ solidted him to get him employed in city causes. 
Johnson. "Sir, it is wrong to stir up law-suits; 
but when once it is certain that a law-suit is to go fOt, 
there is nothing wrong in a lawver^s endeavouring 
that he shall have the benefit, ratner than another.'^ 
BoswfiLL. " You would not sotidt employment, sir, 
if you were a lawyer." Joicnson. " No, sir ; but 
not because I should think it wrong, but because I 
should disdain it" This was a good distinction, 
which will be felt by men of just pride. He pro^ 
ceeded : '^' However^ I would not have a lawyer to be 
wanting to himself in using fair means. I would 
have him to inject a little hint now and th^, to pre-> 
vent his bdng overlooked.*' 

Lm-d Mountstuart's bill for a Scotch Militia.^ in 
supporting which his Lordship had made an able 
speech in the House of Commons, was now a pretty 
general topick of conversation.---JoHNsoN. " As 
Scotland contributes so little land-tax towards the 
general support of the nation, it ought not to hav^ a 
militia paid out of the genend fond, unless it shouid 
be thought for the general intcaresl, that Scotland 
should be protected from an invasion, which no man 
can think will happen; for what enemy would in- 
vade Scotland, where there is nothing to be got? 
No, sir; now that the Scotch have not the pay ai 
English soldiers spent amopgthem, as so many troops 
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are sent alnroad^ they are trying to get money another 
way^ by having a militia paid. If they are afiraid^ 
and serioufily desire to hare an armed force to defend 
them^ they should pay for it. Your scheme is to 
retain a part of your land-tax^ by making us pay and 
clothe your militia." Bosw«ll. '.'You should not 
talk of toe and y(m, sir : there is now an Union" 
Johnson. '^ There must be a distinction of interest^ 
while the proportions of land-tax are so unequal. If 
Yorkshire should say^ ^ Instead of paying our land- 
tax, we will keep a greater number of militia/ it 
would be unreasonable." In this argument my friend 
was certainly in the wrong. The land-tax is as un- 
equally proporticmed between different parts (^ Eng.- 
land, as between England and Scotland; nay, it is 
considerably unequal in Scotland itself. B,ut the 
land-tax is but a small part of the numerous branches 
of publick revenue, all of which Scotland pays pre- 
cisely as England does. A French invasion made in 
Scotland would soon penetrate into England. 

He thus discoursed upon supposed obligation in 
settling estates : — ^' Where a man gets the unlimited 
pri^rty of an estate, there is no obligation upon him 
in justice to leave it to one person rather than to 
another. There is a motive of preference from kind'- 
ness, and this kindness is generally entertained for 
the nearest relation. If I otve a particular man a 
sum of money, I am obliged to let that man have 
the next money I get, and cannot in justice let 
another have it : but if I owe money to no man, I 
may dispose of what I get as I please. There is not 
a aebiinmjustitics to a man*8 next heir j there is only 
a dehitum caritatis. It is plain^ then, that I have 
norallT a dioice, acccffding to my liking. If I have 
a brother in want> he has a daim from affection to 
my assistance ; but if I have also a l»'other in want, 
whom I like* better, he has a preferable claim. The 

VOL. III. p 
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right of an heir at law is only this> that he is to 
hsLve the succession to an estate^ in case no other 
person is appointed to it by the owner. His right is 
merely preferable to that of the King/* , 

We got into a boat to cross over to Blackfriars; 
and as we moved along the Thames^ I talked to him 
of a little volume^ which^ altogether unknown to 
him, was advertised to be published in a few d^s^ 
under the title of " Johnsoniana, or Bon- Mots of Dr. 
Johnson." Johnson. '^Sir^ it is a mighty impu- 
dent thing." BoswELL. " Pray, sir, could you have 
no redress if you were to prosecute a publisher for 
bringing out, under your name, what you never said, 
and ascribing to you dull stupid nonsense, or making 
you swear profanely, as many ignorant relaters of 
your bon-mots do?" Johnson. " No, sir; there will 
always be some truth mixed with the falsehood, and 
how can it be ascertained how much is true and how 
much is false? Besides, sir, what damages would a 
jury give me for having been represented as swearing ?" 
BoswELL. '* I think, sir, you should at least disavow 
such a publication, because the world and posterity 
might with much plausible foundation say, ' Here is 
a volume which was publickly advertised and came 
-out in Dr. Johnson's own time, and, by his silence, 
was admitted by him to be genuine." Jobnson. 
. ** I shall give myself no trouble about the matter/* 

He was, perhaps, above suffering from such spu- 
rious publications; but I could not help thinking, 
that many men would be much injured m their re- 
putation, by jiaving absurd and vicious sayings im- 
puted to them ; and that redress ought in such cases 
to be given. 

He said, " The value of every story depends on 

its being true. A story is a picture either of an in- 

. dividual ,or of human nature in general : if it be failse, 

it is a picture of nothing. For instances suppose a 
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man should tell that Johnson, before setting out for 
Italy, as he had to cross the Alps, sat down to make 
himself wings. This many people would believe; 
but it wotrid be a picture of nothing. ••♦••♦• 
(naming a worthy friend of ours), used to think a 
story, a story, till I shewed him that truth was es- 
sential to it/' I observed, that Foote entertained us 
with stories which were not true ; but that, indeed, 
it was properly not as narratives that Foote's stories 
pleased us, but as collections of ludicrous images. 
Johnson. " Foote is quite impartial, for he tells lies 
of every body." 

The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity 
cannot be too often inctllcated. Johnson was known 
to be so rigidly attentive to it, that even in his 
common conversation the slightest circumstance was 
mentioned with exact precision. The knowledge of 
his having such a principle and habit made his friends 
have a perfect reliance on the truth of every thins 
that he told, however it might have been doubted if 
told by m^y others. As an instance of this, I may 
mention an odd incident which he related as having 
happened to him one night in Fleet-street. " A gen- 
tlewoman (said he) begged I would give her my arm 
to assist her in crossing the street, which 1 accord- 
ingly did; upon which she offered me a shilling, 
supposing me to be the watchman. I perceived that 
she was isomewhat in liquor." This, it told by most 
people, would have been thought an invention ; when 
told by Johnson, it was believed by his friends as 
much as if they had seen what passed. 

We landed at the Temple-stairs, where we parted. 

I found him in the evening in Mrs. Williams's 
room. We talked of religious orders. He said, 
'^ It is as unreasonable for a man to go into a Car- 
thusian convent for fear of being immoral, as for a 
man to cut off his hands for fear he should steal. 
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There ia, indeed, great reaolutim in the immediata 
act of dismembering himself; but when that is once 
done, he has no longer any merit: for though it is 
out of his power to steal, yet he may all hia life be a 
thief in his heart. So when a man has once become 
a Carthusian, he is obliged to ccmtinue so, whether 
he chooses it or not. Their silence, too, ia absurd. 
We read in the Gospel of the apostles being sent to 
preach, but not to hold their .tongues. All severity 
that does not tend to increase gmd, or prevent evil, 
is idle. I said to the Lady AbbMS of a convent, 
' Madam, you are here, not for the love of virtue, 
but the fear of vice.' She said, ' She should remem- 
ber this as long aa she lived.' " I tho^ht it hard to 
give her this view of her situation, when she could 
not help it; and, indeed, I wondered at the whole of 
what he now said ; because, both in his " Rambler" 
and "Idler,*' he treats religious austerities with 
much solemnity of respect. 

^Finding him still persevering in his abetiaence 
from wine, I ventured to speak to him of itv— John- 
son. " Sir, I have no (Ejection to a man's drinlcing 
wine, if he can do it in moderation. 1 found myself 
^t to go to excess in it, and therefore, after having 
been for some time without it, on acaount of ill- 
ness, I thought it better not to return to it. Every 
man is to judge for himself, according to the effects 
whicli he experiences. One of the fetbera tells ue, 
he found fitsting made him so peevish that be did not 
practise it." 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxi- 
-'■'— he was by no means harsh and unforgiving 
} who inaulged in occasional excess in wine. 
his friends, 1 well remember, came to sup at a 
rith bim and some other gentlemen, and too 
discovered that he had drunk too much at 
When ont who lored mischief, thinking to 
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produce a severe censare^ asked Johnson^ a few days 
afterwards, " Well, sir, what did your friend say to 
you, as an apology for being in such a situation ?'* 
Johnson answered, "Sir, he said all that a man 
should say : he said he was sorry for it.** 

L heara him once give a very judicious practical 
advice upon this subject: "A man who has been 
drinking wine at all freely, should never go into a 
new company. With those who have partaken of 
wine with him, he may be pretty well in unison ; but 
he will probably be offensive, or appear ridiculous, to 
other people." 

He allowed verj'^ great influence to* education. " I 
do not deny, sir, but there is some original diflerence 
in minds ; but it is nothing in companson of what is 
formed by education. We may instance the science 
of numbers, which all minds are equally capable of 
attaining ; yet we find a prodigious difference in the 
powers of (afferent men, m that respect, after they 
are grown up, because their minds have been more or 
less exercised in it : and I think the same cause will 
explain the difference of excellence in other things^ 
gradations admitting always some difference in the 
first principles." 

This is a difficult subject; but it is best to hope 
that diligence may do a great deal. We are sure 
of what it can do, in increasing our mechanical force 
and dexterity. 

I again visited him on Monday. He took occa- 
sion to enlarge, as he often did, upon the wretched- 
ness, of a sea-life. "A ship is worse than a gaol. 
There is, in a gaol, better air, better company, bet- 
ter conveniency of every kind; and a ship has the 
additional disadvantage of being in danger. When 
men come to like a sea-life, they are not fit to live on 
land." — " Then (said I) it would be cruel in a father 
to breed his son to the sea." Johnson. " It would 

p3 
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be cruel in a father wlip thinks as I do. Men go to 
sea^ before they know the unhappiness of that way of 
life; and when they have come to know it, tkey 
capnot escape from it, because it is then too late to. 
choose another profession ; as indeed is generally the 
case with men^ when they have once engaged in any 
particular way of life/* 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed for our 
proposed jaunt, we met in the morning at the So^ 
merset coffee-house in the Strand, where we were 
taken up by the Oxford coach. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Gwyn, the architect; and a gen- 
tleman of Merton College, whom we did not know, 
had the fourth seat. We soon got into conversation ; 
for it was very remarkable of Johnson, that the pre- 
sence of a stranger had no restraint upon his talk. I 
observed that Garrick, who was about to quit th^ 
stage, would soon have an easier life. Johnson* 
" I doubt that, sir." Bo&well. "Why, sir, he will 
be Atlas with the burthen off his back.*' - Johnson. 
" But 1 know not^ sir, if he will be so steady without 
his load. However he should never play any more, 
but be entirely the gentleman, and not partly the 
player : he, should no longer subject himself to be 
hissed by a mob, or to be insolently treated by per- 
formers, whom he used to rule with a high hand^ and 
who would gladly retaliate.'* ^oswell. " I think 
he should play once a year for the benefit of de- 
cayed actors, as it has been said he means to do." 
Johnson. ^'Alas, sir! he will soon be a decayed 
actor himself.'* 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornan 
/ mental architecture, such as magnificent columns 
supporting a portico, or expen»v« pilasters sup- 
porting merely their own capitals, " because it con- 
sumes labour disproportionate^ to its utility." For 
the same reason ne satirised statuary. " Painting 
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(said he) ocmsmnes labour not disproportionate to its 
effect ; but a fellow will hack half a year at a block of 
marble to make something in stone that hardly re- 
sembles a man. The value of statuary is owing to 
its difficulty. You would not value tne finest head 
cut upon a carrot.*' Here he seemed to me to be 
strangely deficient in taste; for surely statuary is 
a noble art of imitation, and preserves a wonderful 
expression of the varieties of tne human frame ; and 
although it must be allowed that the circumstances 
of difficulty enhance the value of a marble head^ we 
should consider^ that if it requires a long time in the 
performance, it has a proportionate value in dura- 
bility. ' 

Gwya was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. John- 
son kept him. in su^ection, but with a kindly author 
rity. The spirit of the artist, however, rose against 
what he thought a Gothick attack, and he made a 
brisk defence. ^^ What, sir, will you allow no value 
to beauty in architecture or in statuary ? Why should 
we allow it then in writing ? Why ao you take the 
trouble to eive us so many fine allusions, and bright 
images, and elegant phrases ? You might convey all 
your instruction without these ornaments.** Johnson 
smiled with complacency ; but said, ** Why, sir, all 
these ornaments are use^, because they obtain an 
easier reception for truth ; but a building is not at 
all more convenient for bdng decorated with super- 
fluous carved work.*' 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make one reply 
to Dr. Johnson, which ne allowed to be excellent. 
Johnson icensured him lor taking down a church 
which might have stood many years, and building a 
new one at a diffisrent place, for no other reason but 
that there might be a airect road to a new bridge ; 
and his expression was, " You are taking a church 
out of the way» that the people may go in a straight 
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line to the bridge." — " No, sir (said Gwyn), I am 
putting the church in the way, that the people may 
not go out of the toai/,'*. Johnson, (with a hedrty 
loud laugh of approbation). " Speak no more. Rest 
your colloquial fame upon this." 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnson and I 
went directly to University College, but were disap- 
pointed on nnding that one of the fellows, his friend 
Mr. Scott, who accompanied him from Newcastle to 
Edinburgh, was gone to the country. We put up at 
the Angel inn, and passed the evening by ourselves in 
easy and familiar 'conversation. Talking of .consti- 
tutional melancholy, he observed, '^A man so af- 
flicted, sir, must divert distressing thoughts, and 
not combat with them." Boswell. "May not he 
think them down, sir ?" Johnson. '' No, sir. To 
attempt to think them doivn is madness. He should 
have a lamp constantly burning in his bed-chamber 
during the night, and if wakefully disturbed, take a 
book, and read, and compose, himself to rest. To 
have the management of the mind is a great art, and 
it may be attamed in a considerable degree by expe- 
rience and habitual exercise.** Boswell. " Should 
not he provide amusements for himself? Would it 
not, for instance, be right for hiin to take a course of 
chymistry ?" Johnson. " Let him take a course of 
chymistry, or a course of rope-dancing, or a course of 
any thing to which he is inclined at the time. Let 
him contrive to have as many retreats for his mind as 
he can, as ma))y things to which it can fly from it- 
self. Burton's ' Anatomy of Melancholy' is a va^ 
luable work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with quota- 
tion. But there- is a great spirit and great power 
in what Burton says, when he writes from his own 
mind.*' 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, master of 
University College, with whom Dr. Johnson con- 
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fenred on the most advantageous mode of disposing 
of the books printed at the Cli^endon press, on whi<£ 
subject his letter has been in^rted in a former page. 
I ofiben had occasion to remark, Johnson loyed busi* 
ness, loved to have his wisdom actually operate on 
real life. Dr. Wetherell and I talked of him with* 
out reserve in his own presence. Wetherell. *' I 
would have given him a hundred guineas if he would 
have written a preface to his * Political Tracts/ by 
way of a Discourse on the British Constitution." 
BoswBLL. '^ Dr. Jdmson, though in his writings, 
and upon all occasions, a great friend to the con- 
stitution both in church and state, has never written 
ez^ssly in support of either. There is really a 
daim upon him for both. I am sure he could give a 
volume of no great bulk upon each, which would 
comprise all the substance, and with hb spirit would 
effectually maintain them. He should erect a fort on 
the confines of each." I could perceive that he was 
displeased with this dialogue. He burst out, " Why 
should / be always writing?" I hoped he was con« 
sdous that the debt was just, and meant to discharge 
it, though he disliked bemg dunned. 

We then went to Pembroke College, and waited on 
his old friend Dr. Adams, the master of it, whom I 
found to be a most polite, pleasing, communicative 
man. Before hb advancement to the headship of his 
college, I had intended to go and visit him at Shrews- 
bury, where he was rector of St. Chad's, in order to 
get from him what particulars he could recollect of 
Johnson's academical life. He now obligingly gave 
me part of that authentick information, which, with 
what I afterwards owed to his kindness, will be found 
incorporated in its proper place in this work. 

Dr. Adams had distinguished himself by an able 
answer to David Hume*s '* Essay on Miracles." He 
told me he had once dined in company with Hume 
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in London ." that Hume' shook hands with him^ and 
said^ " You have treated me much better than I de- 
serve ;** and that they exchanged rjsits. I took the 
liberty to object to treating an infidel writer with 
smooth civility. Where there is a controversy con- 
cerning a passage in a classick authour^or concerning 
a question in antiquities^ or any other subject in 
which, human happiness is not aeeply interested^ a 
man may treat his antagonist with politeness and 
even respect. But where the controversy is concern- 
ing the truth of religion^ it is of such vast importance 
to him who maintains it^ to obtain the victory^ that 
the person of an opponent ought not to be spared. 
If a man firmly believes that religion is an invaluable 
treasure^ he will consider a writer who endeavours to 
deprive mankind of it as a robber; he will look upon 
him as odious, though the infidel might think himself 
in the right. A robber who reasons as the gang do 
in the " Beggar's Opera/' .who call themselves /7rac^tca/ 
philosophers^ and may have as much sincerity as per- 
nicious speculative pnilosophers^ is not the less an 
object of just indignation. An abandoned profligate 
may think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife ; 
but shall J, therefore, not detest him ? And if I catch 
him in making an attempt, shall I treat him with 
politeness ^ No, I will kick him down stairs, or run 
him through the body; that is, if I really love my 
wife, or have a true rational notion of honour. An 
Infidel then shall not be treated handsomely by a 
Christian, merely because he endeavours to rob with 
ingenuity. I do declare however, that I am exceed- 
ingly unwilling to be provoked to anger, and could I 
be persuaded that truth would not suffer from a cool 
moderation in its defenders, I should wish to preserve 
good humour, at least, in every controversy; nor, in- 
deed, do I see why a man snould lose his temper 
while he does all he can to refute an opponent. I 
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* think ridicule may be fiiirly used against an infidel ; 
for instance^ if be be an ugly fellow, and yet ab* 
surdly vain of his person^ we may contrast his ap- 
pearance with Cicero's beautifiil image of Virtue, 
could she be seen. Johnson coincided with me, and 
said, " When a man voluntarily engages in an imr 
portant controversy, he is to do all he can to lessen 
his antagonist, because authority from personal re- 
spect has much weight with most people, and often 
more than reasoning. If my antagonist writes bad 
language, though that may not be essential to the 
question, I will attack him for his bad language." 
Adams. " You would not jostle a chimney-sweeper." 
Johnson. "• Yes, sir, if it were necessary to jostle 
him down" 

Dr. Adams told us, that in some of the Colleges at 
Oxford, the fellows had excluded the students from 
social intercourse with them in the common room. 
Johnson. '' They are in the .right, sir : there can 
be no real conversation, no fair exertion of mind 
amongst them, if the young men are by; for a man 
who has a character does not choose to stake it in 
their presence." BoswelL. *' But, sir, may there 
hot be very good conversation without a contest for 
superiority?" Johnson. ^' No ajiimated conversation, 
sir, for it cannot be but one or other will come off 
superiour. I do not mean that the victor must have 
the better of the argument, for he may take the weak 
side ; but his superiority of parts and knowledge will 
necessarily appear : and he to whom he thus shews 

. himself superiour is lessened in the eyes of the young 
men. You know it was said, ' MaUem cum ^caligero 
errare quam cum Clavio rede saperc* In the same 
manner take Bentley's and Jason de Nores' Com- 
ments upon Horace, you will admire Bentley more 
when wrong, than Jason when right." 

We walked with Dr. Adams into the master's 
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gardei^ «nd into the common room. John^on^ 
Rafter a reverie of meditation). " Ay! Here I used to 
play at draughts with Phil. Jones and Fludyer. Jones 
loved beer^ and did not get very forward in the 
churdi. Fludyer turned out a scoundrel^ a Whig, 
and said he was ashamed of having been bred at Ox- 
ford. He had a living at Putney, and got under the 
«ye of some retainers to the courjt at that time, and 
so became a violent Whig : but he had been a scoundrel 
all along to be sure." Boswsll. ^* Was he a scoundrd, 
sir, in any other way than that of being a political 
scoundrel? Did he cheat at draughts?" Johnson. 
" Sir, we never played for manty^' 

He then carried me to visit Dr« Bentham, Canon 
of Christ-Church, and Divinity professor, with whose 
learned and lively conversation we were much pleased. 
He gave us an invitation to dinner, which Dr. John- 
son told me was a high honour. " Sir, it is a great 
thing to dine with the Canons of Christ-Church." 
We could not accept his invitation, as we were en- 
gaged to dine at University College. We had an ex- 
cellent dinner there, with the Masters and Fellows, it 
being St. Cuthbert's day, which is kept by them as a 
festival, as he was a saint of Durham, with which this 
college is much connected. 

We drank tea with Dr. Home, late President of 
Magdalen College, and Bishop of Norwich, of whose 
abilities, in different respects, the publick has had 
eminent proofs, and the esteem annexed to whose 
character was increased by knowing him penonally. 
He had talked of publishing an edition d Wadton's 
Lives, but had laid aside that design, upon Dr. John- 
son's telling him, from mistake, that lK)rd Hailes in- 
tended to do it. I had wished to negodate between Lord 
Hailes and him, that one or other diould perfbrm so 
<?ood a work. Johnson. '^ In order to do it well, it 
'U be necessary to collect all the editions of Walton\i 
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Liye^ By way of adapting the book to the taste of 
the present age^ they have^ in a late edition^ left out 
a vision which he relates Dr. Donne had^ but it should 
be restored ; and there should be a critical catalogue 
given of the works of the different persons whose 
fives w^re written by Walton, and therefore their 
works must be carefully read by the editor." 

We then went to Trinity College, where he in- 
troduced me to Mr. Thomas Warton, with whom we 
passed a part of the evening. We talked of biography. 
—-Johnson. '' It is rarely well executed. They 
only who live with a man can write his life with any 
genuine exactness and discrimination ; and few people 
who have lived with a man know what to remark 
about him. The chaplain of a late Bishop, whom I 
was to assist in writmg some memoirs of his Lord- 
ship, could tell me scarcely any thing." ' 

1 said^ Mr. Robert Dodsley*s life should be written, 
as he had been so much connected with the wits of 
his time, and by his literary merit had raised himself 
from the station of a footman. Mr. Warton said, he* 
had published a little volume under the title of 
" The Muse in Livery." Johnson. *' I doubt whether 
Dodsley*s brother would thank a man who should 
write his life; yet Dodsley himself was not unwilling 
that his original low condition should be recollected. 
When Lord Lyttelton*s ' Dialogues of the Dead' 
came out, one of which is between Apkius, an ancient 
epicure, and Dartineuf, a modem epicure, Dodsley 
said to me, ' I knew Dartineuf well, for I was once 
his footman.* " 

I It htt been mentioned to me by an aoeunte English friend^ 
tbat Dr. Johnson could never have used the pibnse dbmit lOthing^ 
es not being English ; and therefore I have put another in its place. 
At ihe same time, I am not quite oonvinced it is not good English. 
For Hie best writers use tms phzase, «< HMe or nothkig;^' i. e. 
almost so little as to be notMng. 

VOL. III. 
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Biography led us to speak of Dr. John Campbell, 
who had written a considerable part of the ^' Bio* 

fraphia BritaMca" Johnson, though he valued him 
ighly, was of opinion that there was not so much in 
his great work, "A Political Survey of Great Britain," 
as the world had been taught to expect;^ and had 
said to me, that he believed CampbelFs disappoint- 
ment on account of the bad success of that work, had 
killed him. He this evening observed of it, '^ That 
work was his death." Mr. Warton, not adverting to 
his meaning, answered, " I believe so ; from the great 
attention he bestowed on it." Johnson. ^' Nay> sir, 
he died of toant of attention, if he died at all by that 
book." 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, 
written in a very mellifluous style, but which, under 
pretext of another subject, contained much artful in- 
fidelity. I said it was not fair to attack us unex- 
pectedly; he should have warned us of our danger, 
before we entered his garden of flowery eloquence, by 
advertising, " Spring-guns and men-traps set here." 
The authour had been an Oxonian, and was re- 
membered there for having " turned Papist." I ob- 
served, that as he had changed several times — from 
the Church of England to the Church of Rome,— < 
from the Church of Rome to infidelity, — ^I did not 
despair yet of seeing him a methoaist preache^r. 
Johnson, (laughing.) " It is said, that his range 
has been more extensive, and that he has once b^ 
Mahometan. However, now^hat he has published 
his infidelity, he will probably persist in it.*' Bos- 
well. '' I am not quite sure of that, sir." 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having puMished 
his " Christian Hero," with the avowed purpose of 

1 Yet surely it is a very useful work, and of W(mderf ul reseorch 
and labour for one man to have executed. 
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obliging himself 'to lead a religious life ; yet^ that his 
conduct was by no means strictly suitable." Johk-^ 
SON. " Steele^ I believe^ practised the lighter vices." 

Mr. Warton^ being engaged^ could not sup with 
us at our inn ; we had therefore another evenmg by 
ourselves. I asked Johnson^ whether a man*s being 
forward to make himself known to eminent people^ 
and seeing as much of life^ and getting as much in* 
formation as he could in every, way, was not yet 
lessening himself by his forwardness. Johnson. " No^ 
sir ; a man always makes himself greater as he in« 
creases his knowledge." 

I censured some ludicrous fantastick dialogues be- 
tween two coach-horses and other such stuff, which 
Baretti had lately published. ■ He joined with me, 
and said, " Nothing odd wiU do long. ^ Tristram 
Shandy' did not last." I expressed a desire to be 
acquainted with a lady who had been much talked 
of, and universally celebrated' for extraordinary ad-* 
dress and insinuation. Johnson. '* Never believe 
extraordinary characters whidi you hear of people. 
Depend upon it, sir, they are exaggerated. You do 
not see one man shoot a great deal higher than 
another." I mentioned Mr. Burke. Johnson. " Yes ; 
Burke is an extraordinary man. His stream of mind 
is perpetual." It is veiy pleasing to me to record^ 
that Johnson's high estimation of the talents of this 
gentleman was uniform from thieir early acquaintance. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds informs me, that when Mr. 
Burke was first elected a member of Parliament, and 
Sir John Hawkins expressed a wonder at his attain- 
ing a seat, Johnson said, " Now we who know Mr. 
Burke, know, that he will be one of the first men iii 
the country." And once, when Johnson was ill, and 
unable to exert himself as much as usual^ without 
fatigue, Mr. Burke having been mentioned, he said„ 

That fellow calls forth all my powers. Were I to 
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•ee Burke now it would kill me/' So much was he 
aocustbmed to c(Mi6ider conversation as a contest, 
and such was his notion of Burke as an opponent. 

Next morning, Thursday, March 21, we set out in 
a post-chaise to pursue our ramUe. It. was a de- 
lightful day^ and we rode through Blenheim park. 
When I looked at the magnificent bridge built by 
John Duke of Marlborough, over a small rivulet, and 
recollected the Epigram made upon it — 

*^ The lofty atch his high ambition shows, 
The jitream, an emblem of his bounty flows :" 

and saw that now, by the genius of Brown, a magni- 
ficent body of water was collected, I said, '^ They 
have drowned the Epigram." I observed to him, while 
in the midst of the noble scene around us, ^^ You acd 
I, sir, have, I think, seen together the extremes of 
what can be seen in Britain — ^the wild rough islimd 
of Mull, and Blenheim park." 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-hoiise, 
where he expatiated on the felicity of England in its 
taverns and mns, and triumphed over the French for 
not having, in any perfection, the tavern life. '^ There 
is no private house (said he), in which people can 
enjoy themselves so well, as at a capital tavern. L^t 
there be ever so great plenty of good things, ever jso 
much grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so much 
desire that every body should be easy, in the nature 
ci things it cannot be : there must always be some 
degree of care and anxiety. The master of the house 
is anxious to entertain his guests; the guests are 
anxious to be agreeable to him : and no man, but a 
very impudent dog indeed, can as freely command 
what is m another man's house, as if it were his own. 
Whereas, at a tavern, there is a general freedom from 
anxiety. You are sure you are welcome: and the 
more noise you make, the more trouble you give^ the 
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more good things you call for^ the we]coin«r yoa are. 
No servants will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do^ who are incited ,by the prospect of an im- 
mediate reward in proportion as they please. No, 
Bir ; there is nothing which has yet been contrived 
by man^ by which so much happiness is produced as 
by a good tavern or inn." ' He then repeated, with 
great emotion, Shenstone*s lines : 

^' Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The wannest Nwelcome i^t an inn." * 

My illustrious friend, I thought, did not sufficiently 
admire Shenstone. That ingenious and elegant gen- 
tleman's opinion of Johnson appears in one of his 
letters to Mr. Greaves, dated Feb. 9, 1 760. " I 

1 Sir John Hawkins has preserved very few Memorabilia of 
Johnson. There is, however, to be found, in his bulky tome, a 
very excellent one upon this subject. ^^ In contradiction to those, 
who, having a wife and children, prefer domestick enjoyments to 
those which a tavern affords, I have heard him assert, tJtat a tavern 
chair teat the throne of human felicity,.^*' As soon (said he) as I 
enta the door of a tavern, 1 experience an oblivion of care, and a 
fireedom from solicitude: when I am seated, I find the master 
courteous, and the servants obsequious to my call ; anxious to 
know and ready to supply my wants : wine there exhilarates my 
spirits, and prompts me to uree conversation and an interchange 
of discourse with those whom I most love : 1 dogmatise and am 
contradicted, and in this conflict of opinion and sentiments I find 
delight.' " 

2 We happened to lie this night at the inn at Henley, where 
Shenstone wrote these lines.* 


• I give them as they are found in the corrected edition of his Worl(s, 
published after his death. In Doddey's coUeetion the staon ran thus i 

** Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round. 
Whatever his varUnu tour ha* been. 
May sigh to think kovj oft he found 
Hu warmest welcome at an Inn." 

<i3 
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have lately been reading one or two volumes of the 
RamUer; who^ excepting against some few hard- 
nesses' in his manner, and the want of more examples 
to enliven, is one of the most nervous, most per- 
spicuous, most concise, most harmonious prose writers 
I know. A learned diction improves by time." 

In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along 
in the post-chaise, he said to me, " Life has not many 
things better than this." 

We stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank 
tea and coffee; and it pleased me to 'be with him 
upon the dassick ground of Shakspeare^s native place. 

He spoke slightingly of '' Dyer's Fleece." — " The 
subject, sir, cannot he made poetical. How can a 
man write poetically of serges and druggets? Yet 
you will hear many people talk to you gravely of 
that excellent poem. The Fleece." Having talked 
of Grainger's '^ Sugar-Cane," I mentioned to him 
Mr. Langton*s having told me, that this poem, when 
read in manuscript at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, had 
made all the assembled wits burst into a laugh, when, 
after much blank-verse pomp> the poet began a new 
paragraph thus : 

^^ Now, Miue^ Iet*8 dng of fn<#." 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the 
company, who slily overlooked the reader, perceived 
that the word had been originally mice, and had been 
altered to rats, as more dignified.* 

• 

1 ^' He too often makes use of the abstract tat the concrete.^* 

2 Such is this little laug^Ue incident, whieh has been often 
related. Dr. Percy, the Kshop of Diomore, who was an in- 
timate ftiend of 0r. Graingv, and has a particular regard for hia 
memorV) has communicated to me the following explanation : 

^^ The passage in question was originally not liable to such a 
perversion ; for the authour having occasion in that part of his 
work to mention the bavoek made by rata and mice, had in- 
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This |MUMage does not af^iear in the pHnted work. 
Dr. Grainger, or some of his friends^ it should seem, 
having become sensible that introducing even rats, 
in a grave poem, might be liable to banter. He, 
however, could not bring himself to relinquish the 
idea; for they are thus, in a still more ludicrous 
manner, peripnrastically exhibited in his poem as it 
now stamds: 

^^ Nor with less waste the whukerM vermin race, 
A countless dan, despcnl the lowland cane.'* 

Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable 
man ; a man who would do any good that was in his 
power. His translation of TibuUus, he thought, was 
very well done ; but ", The Sugar-Cane, a Poem," did 
not please him ; * for, he exdaimed, " What could 
he make of a sugar-cane ? One might as well write 
the ' Parsley-bed, a Poem ;* or ' The Cabbage-garden, 
.a Poem.'" Bos well. *' You must then p/cAr/e your 
cabbage with the sal atticum" Johnson. " You 

trodttced the subject in a kind of mock heroick, and a parody of 
Homer's battle (Mf the frogs and mice, invoking the Muse of the 
old Qredan bard in an d^ant and i^dl-tumed manner. • In that 
state I had seen it ; but afterwards, unknown to me and other 
friends, he had been persuaded, contrary to his own better judge- 
ment, to alter it, so as to produce the uiducky effect above-men- 
tioned." 

The above was written by the bishop when he had not the 
Poem itsd/ to recur to ; and though the account g^ven was true of 
it at one period, yet as Dr. Ghrainger afterwards altered the passage 
in question, the remarks in the text do not now apply to the 
printed poem. 

The biahop gives this character of Dr. Graii^er ;— '' He was 
not only a man of genius and learning, but had many excsllent 
virtues ; being one of the most generous, friendly, and benevolent 
men I ever knew.'* 

1 Dr. Johnson said to me, '' Percy, sir, was angry with me for- 
laug^iiiw at the Sugajvcane : for he had a mind to make a great 
Hmg of Ondnger*s rats." 
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know there is already ' The Hop-Garden^ a Poem :* 
and^ I thinks one could say a great deal about cab- 
bage. The poem might begin with the advantages 
of civilized society over a rude state^ exemplified by 
the Scotch^ who nad no cabbages till Oliver Crom- 
weirs soldiers introduced them ; and one might thus 
shew how arts are propagated by conquest^ as they 
were by the Roman 'arms." He seemed to be mucn 
diverted with the fertility of his own fancy. 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was writing 
the history of the wolf in Grreat Britain. Johnson. 
'^ The wolf, sir ! why the wolf? Why does he not 
write of the bear, which we had formerly ? Nay, it 
is said we had the beaver. Or why does he not 
write of the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called^ 
because it is said to have come into this country 
about the time that the family of Hanover came ? I 
should like to see ' The History of the Grey Rat, bu 
Thomas Percy, D. D, Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty" (laughing immoderately). Boswell. '* I 
am afraid a court chaplain could not decently write 
of the grey rat." Johnson. '* Sir, he need not give 
it the name of the Hanover rat." Thus could he in- 
dulge a luxuriant sportive imagination, when talking 
of a friend whom he loved and esteemed. 

He mentioned to me the singular history of an 
ingenious acquaintance. *' He had practised physick 
in various situations with no great emolument. A, 
West-India gentleman, whom he delighted by his 
conversation, gave him a bond for a handsome an- 
nuity during his life, on the condition of his accom- 
panying him to the West-Indies, and living with him 
there for two years. He accordingly embarked with 
the gentleman ; but upon the voyage fell in love with 
a young woman who happened to be one of the pas- 
angers, and married tne wench. From the im- 

udcnce of Jiis disposition he quarrelled with the 
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gentleman^ and declared he would have no connection 
vith him. So he forfeited the annuity. He settled 
as a physician in one of the Leeward Islands. A man 
was sent out to him merely \to compound his me- 
dicines. This fellow set up as rival to him in his 
practice of physick^ and got so much the better of 
him in the opmion of the people of the island, that 
he carried away all the business, upon which he re-* 
turned to England, and soon after died." 

Oh Friday, March 22, having set out early from 
Henley, where we had lain the preceding night, we 
arrivea at Birmingham about nine o'clock, and, after 
hreakfiast, went to call on his old schoolfellow, Mr. 
Hector. A very stupid maid, who opened the door, 
told us, that, " her master was gone out ; he was 
gone to the country; she could not tell when he 
would return." . In short, she gave us a miserable re- 
ception ; and Johnson observ^, " She would have 
behaved no better to people who wanted him in the 
way of his profession." He said to her, ^' My name 
18 Johnson ; tell him I called. Will jou remember 
the name?" She answered with rustick simplicity, 
in the Warwickshire pronunciation, " I don't under- 
stand you, sir." — '* Blockhead (said he), I'll write*" 
I never heard llie word blockhead applied to a woman 
before, thouffh I do not see why it should not, when 
there is evi£nt occasion for it.^ He, however, made 
another attempt to make her understand him, and 

I My wortihy friend Mr. Langton, to whom I am mider in- 
numerable obligations in the course of my Johnsonian History^ 
has furnished me with a droll illustiation of this question. An 
honest carpenter, after giving some anecdote, in his presence, of 
the ill treatment which he hi^ received from a dergyman^s wife, 
who was a noted termagant, and whom he accused or unjust deal- 
ing in some transaction with him, added, **' I took care to let her 
know what I thouriit of her." And bong asked, «' IVhat did you 
say?" answered, ^' I tdd her she was a scoundrel** 
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roared Toud in her ear^ *' Johnson," and then she 
catched the sound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd^ one of the people 
called Quakers. He too was not at home^ but Mrs* 
Lloyd was^ and received us courteously^ and asked 
us to dinner. Johnson said to me^ '^ After the UU"- 
certainty of all human things at Hector's^ this in- 
vitation came very well." We walked abdut the 
town^ and he was pleased to see it increasing. 

I talked of legitimation by subsequent marriage^ 
which obtained in the Roman law^ and still obtains 
m the Jaw of Scotland. Johnson. ^^ I think it a bad 
thing; because the chastity of women being of the 
utmost importance^ as all property depends upon it> 
they who forfeit it should not have any possibility of 
being restored to good character ; , nor should the 
children^ by an illicit connection^ attain the full right 
of lawful children^ by the posteriour consent of the 
offending parties." His opinion upon this subject 
deserves consideration. Upon his principle there 
may^ at times^ be a hardships and seemingly a strange 
one^ upon individuals ; but the general good of society 
is better secured. And^ after adl^ it is unreasonable 
in an individual to repine that he has not the ad- 
vantage of a state which is made different from his 
own^ by the social institution under which he is born. 
A woman does not complain that her brother^ who is 
younger than her^ gets their common Other's estate. 
Why then should a natural son complain that a 
younger brother^ by the same parents lawixilly be- 
gotten^ gets it? The operation of law is similar in 
both cases. Besides^ an illegitimate son^ who. has a 
younger legitimate brother by the same father and 
mother^ has no stronger claim to the father's estate^ 
than if that legitimate brother had only the same 
*her, from whom alone the estate descends. 
Tr. Lloyd joined us in the street; and in a littkl 
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while we met Friend Hector,' as Mr. Llo^d called 
him. It gave me pleasure to observe the joy which 
Johnson and he expressed on seeing each other again. 
Mr. Lloyd and I left them together, . whOe he ob- 
ligingly shewed me some of the manufactures of this 
Fery curious assemblage of artificers. We all met at 
dinner at Mr. Lloyd's, where we were entertained 
with great hospitidity. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had 
been married the same year with their Majesties, and 
like them, had been blessed with a numerous £unily 
of fine children, their numbers being exactly the 
aamek Johnson sisud, ^^ Marriage is the best state for 
a man in general ; and every man is a worse man, in 
proportion as he is unfit for the married state." 

I have always loved the simplicity of manners, and 
the spiritual-mindedness of the Quakers ; and talk- 
ing with Mr. Lloyd, I observed, that the essential 
part of religion was piety, a devout intercourse with 
the Divinity; and that many a man was a Quaker 
.without knowing it. 

As Dr. Johnson had said to me in the morning, 
while we walked together, that he liked individuus 
among the Quakers, but not the sect; when we were 
at Mr. Lloyd's, I kept clear of • introducing any 
^questions concerning the peculiarities of their faith. 
But I having asked to look at Baskerville's edition of 
*' Barclay's Apology," Johnson laid hold of it ; and 
the chapter on baptism happening to open, Johnson 
remarked, ^^ He says there is neither precept nor 

Practice iw baptism, in the scriptures ; that is false.'' 
lere he was tne aggressor, by. no meiMis in a gentle 
manner ; and the good Quakers had. the advantage of 
him; for he had read negligently, and had netob- 
V served that Barclay ^aks of irtfani baptism ; which 
tbey* calmly made him ^perceive. Mr. Lloyd, how- 
ever, was in a great mistake ; for when insisting that 
the rite of baptism by water was to cease, when the 
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Spiritual tidinini&tratioii of Christ began, he main- 
tained, that John the Baptist said, *' My baptism 
shall decrease, but his shall increase.*' Whereas 
the words are, ** He must increase, but I must de- 


crease." 


One of them having objected to the ^* obeerrance 
of days, and months, and years," Johnsmi answered, 
** The Church does not superstitiously observe days, 
merely as days, but as memorials of important fiicts. 
Christmas might be k^t as well upon one day of the 
year as another ; but there should be a stated day fcft 
commemorating the birth of our Saviour, because 
there is danger that what may be done on any day, 
will be neglected.** 

He said to me at another time, *' Sir, the hoKdays 
observed by our church are of great use in religion." 
There can be no doubt of this, in a limited sense ; I 
mean if the number of sudi consecrated portions of 
time.be not too extensive. The excellent Mr. Nel- 
son's ^' Festivals and Fasts,'* which has, I under- 
stand, the greatest sale of any book ever printed in 
England, except the Bible, is a most valuable help to 
devotion ; and in addition to it I would recommend 
two sermons on the same subject by Mr. Pott, Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban's, equally distinguished for piety 
and elegance. I am sorry to have it to say, that 
Scotland is the only Christian country, Catholick or 
Protestant^ where the great events of our religiMi 
are not solemnly commemorated by its ecclesiastical 
establishment, on days set apart for the purpose. 

Mr. Hector was so good as to accompany me to see 
the. great works of Mr. Bdton, at a jMaoe which he 
has called Soho, about two miles from Birmingham^ 
which the very ingenious proprietcH* shewed me him- 
self to the best idvantage* I widied Jobiistei bad 

1 Jtthn UL 9e. 
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lieen witii us: for it was a soene wfaicli I should hare 
Jbeen glad to contemplate by his light. The vastness 
axid the contrivance of some of the machinery would 
have '' matched his mighty mind." I shall never 
forget Mr. Bolton's expression to me^ " I sell here, 
sir^ what all the world desires to have — ^power." 
Me had about seven hundred people at work. T con- 
templated him as an iron chieftain, and he seemed to 
be a father to his tribe. One of theitn came to him^ 
complaining grievously of his landlord for having di- 
stramed his goods. '^ Your landlord is in the rights 
Smith (said Bdton). But I'll tell you what: find 
you a friend who will lay down' one half of your rent, 
and m. lay down the other half; and you shall have 
your goods again." 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many particulars of 
Dr. Johnson's early life^ which, with others that he 
gave me at different times since, have contributed to 
the formation of this work. 

Dr. Johnson said to me in the morning, '^ You will 
see, sir, at Mr. Hector*s, his sister, Mrs. Careless, a 
clergyman's widow. She was the first woman with 
whom I was in love. It dropt out of my head im- 
perceptibly; but she and I shall always have a kind- 
ness for each other." He laughed at the notion that 
a man can never be really in love but once, and con- 
sidered it as a mere romantick fancy. 

On bur return from Mr. Bolton's, Mr. Hector took 
me to his house, where we found Johnson sitting 
placidly at tea,- with hisjirst love; who though now 
advanced in years, was a genteel woman, very agrees 
able and well bred. 

Johnson lamented to Mr. Hector the state of one 
of their schoolfellows, Mr. Charles Con^greve, a clergy- 
man, which he thus described: ^^ He obtained, I be- 
lieve, considerable preferment in Ireland^ hut now 
lives in London, quite as a v^tudinatian, afraid to 

VOL. in. R 
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go into any house but his own. He takes a short 
airing in hi^ post-chaise eveiy day. Ho has an el- 
derly woman^ whom he calls cousm^ who lives with 
him^ and jogs his elbow^ when his glass has stood too 
long empty, and encourages him in drinking, in 
which he is very willing to be encouraged ; not that 
he gets drunk^ for he is a very pious man^ but he is 
always muddy. He confesses to one bottle of port 
every day^ and he probably drinks more. He is 
quite unsocial; his conversation is quite monosyl- 
labical ; and when^ at my last visit> I asked him what 
o'clock it was^ that signal of my departure had so 
pleasing -an effect on him^ that he sprung up to look 
at his watch, like a greyhound bounding at a hare." 
When Johnson took leave of Mr. Hector^ he said^ 
*' Don't grow Uke Congreve ; nor let me grow like 
him, when you are near me." 

. When he again talked of Mrs. Careless to-night^ 
he seemed to have had his affection revived ; for he 
said, ^^ If I had married her, it might have been as 
happy for me." Boswell. *' Prajr, sir, do you not 
0U{^ose that there are fifty women in the wond, with 
any (me of whom a man may be as happy, as with 
any one woman in particular?" Johnson. '^ Ay, 
sir, fifty thousand." Boswell. '' Then, sir, you are 
not of opinion with some who imagine that certain 
ipen and certain women are made fer each other ; and 
that they cannot be haQ>y if they miss their counter- 
parts.'* Johnson. '* To.be sure not, sir. I believe 
marriages would in general be as ha]^y, and (^en 
more so, if they were all made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, upon a due consideration of the characters and 
circumstances, without the parties having any choice 
in the matter." 

I wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to 
have talked more with Mr. Hiector; but my friend 
was impatient to reach his native city; so we drove 
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OB tbat stage m the dark^ and were long pensive and 
ailent. When we came within the focus of the Lich-i 
field lamps^ ^^ Now (said he), we are getting out of a 
st^e of death." We put up at the Three Crowns, 
not one of the great inns, but a good old fashioned 
one> which was kept by Mr. Wilkins, and Was the 
very next bouse to that in which Johnson was bom 
and brought up, and which was still his own property.^ 
We had a comfortable supper, and got mto high 
spirits. I felt all my Toryism glow in this old 
capital of Staffordshire. I could have offered incense 
genio loci; and I indulged in libations of that ale, 
which Boniface, in ^^ The Beaux Stratagem," re-^ 
commends with such an eloquent jollity. 

. Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, his step-daughter. She was now a^ old maia, 
with much simplicity of manner. She had never 
been in Londim. Her brother, a Captain in the 
navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand potmds ; 
aboRt a third of which she had laid out in building a 
statdy house, and making a handsome garden, in an 
elevated situation in Lichfield. Johnson, when here 
by himself, used to live at her house. She reverenced 
him, and he had a parental tenderness for her. 

: We then visited Mr. Peter Giarrick, who had that 
morning received a letter from his brother David, an- 
nouncing our coming to Lichfield. He was engaged 
to dinner, but asked us to tea, and to sleep at his 
house. Johnson, however, would not quit his old ac- 
quaintance, WiUdns, of the Three Crowns. The 
family likeness of the.Garricks was very striking; 
and Johnson thought that David's vivacity was not 
so peculiar to himself as was supposed. " Sir (said 

1 I went through the house where my illustrious friend was 
bom, with a reverence with which it doubdess will long be visited. 
An engraved view d! iU with the adjacent buildings, is in *' The 
Qentlman*s Magazine** for February, 178^. 
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lie)^ I don't know but if Peter had coitiirated all the 
arte of gaiety as much as David has done^ he might 
have been as brisk and lively. ' Depend upon it^ sir^ 
vivacity is much an art^ and depends greatly on 
habit." I believe there is a good deal of tiruth in 
this^ notwithstanding a ludicrous story told me by a. 
lady abroad^ of a heavy German bmm, who had 
lived much with the young English at Geneva^ and 
was ambitious to be as lively as they; with which 
viewj he^ with assiduous exertion^ was jumping over- 
the tables and chairs in his lodgings ; and when the 
people of the house ran in and asked^ with siuprise^ 
what was the matter^ he answered, ** Sh* apprens 
' fetreffr 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jack-* 
son, one of Johnson's schoolfellows, whom he treated 
with much kindness, though he seemed to be a low* 
man, dull and untaught. He had a coarse grey coat, 
black waistcoat, greasy leather breeches, and a yellow > 
uncurled wig ; and his countenance had the rnddinees 
which betokens one who is in no haste to ^^ leave his 
can." He drank only ale. He had tried to be a 
cutler at Birmingham, but had not succeeded ; and 
now he lived poorly at home, and had some scheme 
of dressing leather in a better manner than common ; 
to his indistinct account' of which, Dr. Johnson 
listened with patient 9,ttention, that he might assist' 
h im with his advice. Here was an instance of genuine 
humanity and real kindness in this great man, who 
has been most unjustly represented as altogether 
harsh and destitute of tenderness. A thousand such 
instances might have been recorded in the course of 
his long life ; though that his temper was warm and 
hasty, and his manner often rough, cannot be denied.' 
I saw here, for the first time, oat ale; and oat 
c^es, not hard as in Scotland, but soft like a York- 
shire cake, were served at break^t. It was pleasant- 
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to me to find, that '* Data" the ''food of horses;^ 
were so much used as the Jbod of the people in Dr. 
Johnson's own town. He expatiated in praise of 
Lichfield and its inhabitants, who, he said, were 
*' the most sober, decent people in England, the gen<« 
teelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke the 
purest English." I doubted as to the last article of 
this eulogy: for they had sereral provincial jsounds ; 
as there, pronounced: like ^ar, instead of likejhirf 
once pronounced woonse, instead of tiounset or wonse* 
Johrison himself never got entirely firee of those pro- 
Tincial accents. Garrick sometimes used to take nim 
off, squeezing a lemon into a pun9h-bowl, with un- 
oouth gesticulations, looking round the company, and 
calling out, *' Who's for poonsh ?" ' 

Very little business appeared to b^ going fi)rward 
in Licnfield. I found, however, two strange manu<* 
iactures for ^ inland a place, sail-cloCh and streamers 
for ships ; and I observed them making some saddle^ 
cloths, ai^ dressing sheepskins': but upon the whole, 
the busy hand of industry seemed to be quite slackened. 
*' Surely, sir (said I), you are an idle set of people." 
'' Sir (said Johnson), we are a city of philosophers ; 
we work with our neads, and make tne boobies of 
Birmingham work for us with their hands.** 

There was at this time a company of playen per^ 
forming at Lichfield. The manager, Mr. Stanton, 
sent his compliments, and begged leave to wait on 
Dr. Johnson. Johnson received him very courteously, 
and he drank a glass of wine with us. He was a 
pkdn,' decent, well-behaved man, and expressed his 

1 [Oviick Ifimself; like the I^chfifWianw, always 8aicU-^«* 
preme^ thuperior, B ] 

[Tlu8 u ttill the vulgar pronunciation of Ireland, where the pro- 
nunciation of the Enmish lansuase is doubtless that which ge- 
n^raOy prevuled in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Mi] ^ 
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gratitiidft to Dn Johnson for haying once got him 
liei^niission from Dr. Taylor. at Ashbourne to play 
there upon moderate tenns. Grarrick's name wsls 
soon introduced. Johnson. *' Garrick's conversation 
is gay and grotesque. It is a dish of all sorts^ bujb all 
good things. There is no solid meat in it : there is 
a want of sentiment in it. Not but that he has sen- 
timent sometimes^ and sentiment too very powerful 
and very pleasing : but it has not its full proportion 
in his conversation." 

When we were by ourselves, he told me, " Forty 
years ago> sir, I was in love with an actress herey 
Mrs. Emmet, who acted Florij,, in ' Hob in the Well.' " 
What merit thk lady had as an actress, or what was 
her figure, 6r her manner, I have not been informed ; 
but, if we wkj believe Mr. Garrick, his old master's 
taste in theamcal merit was by no means refined ; 
he was not an ^legans Jbnnarum spectator. 6arrick 
used to teU, that Johnson said of an actor, who played 
Sir Harry Wild^ir at Lichfield, '^ There is a courtly 
vivacity about the fellow ;" when in £Eict according to 
Garrick's account, " he was the most vulgar ruffian 
that ever went upon boards." 

We had promised Mr. Stanton to be at his theatre 
on Monday. Dr. Johnson jocularly proposed me to 
write a' Prologue for the occasion : '* A Prologue, by 
Japes BosweU, Esq. from the Hebrides." I was 
really inclined to take the hint. Methought, '* Pro- 
logue, spoken before Dr. Samuel Johnson, at Lich- 
field, 1776;" would have sounded as well as, " Pro- 
logue, spoken .before the Duke of York, at Oxford," 
in Charles the Second's time. Much might have 
been said of what Lichfield had done for Shakspeare^ 
by producing Johnson and Garrick. But I found he 
was averse to it. 

We went and viewed the. museum of Mr. Richard 
Green, apothecary here, who told mc he was proud 
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of h&ng a relation oi Dr. Johnson's. It was^ truly, 
a wonderfal cdlection, both of antiquities and natural 
cariosities, and ingenious works of art. He had all 
the articles accurately arranged, with their names 
upon labels, printed at his own little press ; and on 
the staircase leading to it was a board, with tlie names 
<if contributors marked in gold letters. A printed 
catalogue of the collection was to be had at a book- 
seller's. Johnson expressed his admiration of the 
activity and diligence and good fortune of Mr. Green, 
in getting together, in his situation, so great a variety 
of things; and Mr. Green told me that Johnson 
once said to him, '* Sir, I should as soon have thought 
of building a man' of war, as of collecting such a 
museum." Mr. Green's obliging alacrity in shewing 
it was very pleasing. His engraved portrait, with 
which he nas &voiu*ed me, has a motto truly cha« 
racteristical of his disposition, '* Nemo sibi vivat" 

A physician being mentioned who had lost his 
practice, because his whimsically changing his re- 
ligion had made people distrustnil of him, I main- 
tatned that this was unreasonable, as religion is un- 
connected with medical skill. Johnson. '^ Sir, it is 
not unreasonable ; for when people see a man absurd 
in what they understand, they may conclude the 
same of him in what they do not understand. If a 
physician were to take to eating of horse-flesh, no- 
beay would employ him ; though one may eat horse- 
flesn, and be a very skilful physician. If a man were 
educated in an absurd religion, his continuing to pro- 
fess it would not hurt him, though his changing to it 
would." » 

We drank tea and o^ee at Mr. Peter Garrick's, 
where was Mrs. Aston, one of the maiden sisters of 


1 [Fothergill a Quaker, and Schomberg a Jew, had the greatest 
practice of any two physicians of their time. B.} 
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Mrs. Walmaiey^ wife of JirfuiMn's ^rot friend^ and 
sister also of the lady of whom Johnson used to speak 
with the warmest admiration^ by the name of Molly 
Aston^ who was afterwards married to Captain Brodie 
of the navy. 

On Sunday^ March 24^ we breakfested with Mrs. 
Cobb, a widow lady, who lived in an agreeable se^ 
questered place close by the town ^ called the Friary^ 
it having been formerly a religious house. She and 
her niece. Miss Adey> were great admirers of Dr. 
Johnson ; and he behared to them with a kindness 
and easy pleasantry, such as we see between old and 
intimate acquaintance. He accompanied Mrs. Cobb 
to St. Mary*s church, and I went to the cathedral^ 
where I was very much delighted with the musick, 
finding it to be peculiarly solemn, and accordant with 
the words of the service. 

We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick's, who was in a 
very lively humour, and verified Johnson's sayin^^ 
that if he had cultivated gaiety as much as his 
brother David, he might have equally excelled in it* 
He was to-day quite a London narrator, telling us a 
variety of anecdotes with that earnestness and at- 
tempt at mimickry which we usually find in the wits 
of. the metropolis. Dr. Johnson went with me to 
the cathedral in the afternoon. It was grand and 
pleasing te contemplate this illustrious writer, now 
full of fame, worshipping in '^ the solemn temple" of 
his native city. 

I returned te tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Ganick's, 
and then found Dr. Johnson at the Reverend Mr. 
Seward's^ Canon Residentiary, who inhabited the 
Bishop's palace, in which Mr. Walmsley lived, and 
which had been the scene of many happy hours ia 
Johnson's early life. Mr. Seward had, with ecde- 
'siastical hospitality and politeness, asked me in the 
orning/tnerely as a stranger, to dine with him; 


and in the afternoon^ when I was introduced to him, 
ke asked Dr. Johnson and me to spend the evening 
and sup with him. He was a genteel, well-bred, dig- 
nified clergjrman, had travelled with Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, uncle of the present Duke of Grafton, who 
died when abroad, and he had lived much in the 
^"eat world. He was an ingenious and literary man, 
had published an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and written verses in Dodsley's collection. His lady 
wais the daughter of Mr. Hunter, Johnson's first 
schoolmaster. And now, for the first time, I had 
the pleasure of seeing his celebrated daughter. Miss 
Anna Seward, to whom I have since been indebted 
for many civilities, as well as some obliging commu- 
nications concerning Johnson. 

Mr. Seward mentioned to us the observations which 
he had made upon the strata of earth in volcanos, 
from which it appeared, that they were. so very differ- 
ent in depth at aifferent periods, that no calculation 
whatever could be made as to the time required for 
their formation. This fully refuted an anti-mosaical 
remark introduced into Captain Brydone*s entertain- 
ing tour, I hope heedlessly, from a kind of vanity 
which is too common in those who have not sufficiently 
studied the most important of all subjects. Dr. 
Johnson, indeed, had said before, independent of this 
observation, " Shall all the accumulated evidence of 
the history of the world; — shall the authority of 
what is unquestionably the most ancient writing, be 
overturned by an uncertain remark such as this ?" 

On Monday, Mardi ^5, we breakfasted at Mrs.* 
Lucy Porter's. Johnson had sent an express to Dr. 
Tavlor's, acquainting him of our being at Lichfield, 
and Taylor nad returned an answer that his post- 
chaise should come for us this day. While we sat at 
breakfast. Dr. Johnson received a letter by the post, 
w)iich seemed to agitate him very much. When he 
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had read it^ he exclaimed, '^ One of the most dreadful 
things that has happened in my time." The phrase 
fHtf time, like the word ave, is usually understood to ' 
refer to an event of a puhlick or general nature. I 
imagined something like an assassination of the King 
— iQie a gunpowder plot carried into execution— -mt 
like another nre of London. Whai asked, " What is 
it, .sir?" he answered, '^Mr. Thrale has lost his onlf 
son !" This was, no douht, a very great affliction to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which their £nends would oon« 
sider acoordinglv ; but £rom the manner in which th« 
intelligence of it was communicated by Johnson, it 
appeared for the moment to.be comparatiyely small. 
I, however, soon felt a sincere concern, and was curious 
to observe, how Dr. Johnson would be aiFeoted. He 
said, " This is a total extii^ction to their family, as 
much as if they were sold* into captivity." Upon my 
mentioning that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who 
might inherit his wealth ;"-*•*' Daughters (said John* 
son, warmly), hell no more value his daughters than 
— " I was going to speak. — " Sir (said he), don't you 
know how you yourself think ? Sir, he wishes to pro« 
pagate his name." In short, I saw male succession 
strong in his mind, even where there was no namej 
no family of any long standing. J said, it was lueky. 
he was not present when this misfortune happened. 
Johnson. '' It is lucky for me. People in distress 
never think that you feel enough." Boswell. ^^ And, 
sir, they^will iiave the hope of seeing you, which will 
be a relief in the mean tune ; and when you get to 
them, the pain will be so fiir abated, that they will be " 
capable of being consoled by you, which, in the first 
violence of it, I believe, would not be the case." 
Johnson. " No, sir; violent pain of mind, like vio- 
lent pain of body, must be severely £^t." Boswell. 
^' I own, sir, I have not so much feeling for the 
distress of others, as some people have, or pretend to 
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have : bat I kiuyir this, that I would do all in my 
power to relieve them." Johnson. '' Sir^ it is affect- 
ation to pretend to feel the distress of others^ as 
much as they do themselves. It is equally so^ as if 
one should pretend to feel as much pain while a 
friend's leg is cutting off, as he does. 'No, sir ; you 
have expressed the rational and just nature of sym- 
pathy. I would have gone to the extremity of the 
earth to have preserved this boy." 

He was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. 
Thrale's derk, and concluded, '' I need not say how 
much thev wish to see you in London." He said, 
<'-We shall hasten back n*om Taylor's." 

Mrs. Lucy Porter and some other ladies of the 
place talked a great deal of him when he was out of 
the room, not only with veneration but affection. It 
pleased me to find that he was so much beloved in his 
native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, 
and her sister, Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each 
a house and garden, and pleasure-ground, prettily 
situated upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence, a^oining 
to Lichfield. Johnson walked away to dinner there, 
leaving me by myself without any sinology : I won- 
dered at this want of that facility of manners, from 
which a man has no difficulty in carrying a friend to 
a house where he is intimate ; I felt it very unpleasant 
to be thus left in solitude in a country town, where 
I was an entire -stranger, and began to think myself 
imkindly deserted : but I was soon relieved, and conr 
▼inced that my friend, instead of being deficient in 
deficacy> had conducted the matter with perfect pro- 
priety, for I received the following note in his hand- 
writing : " Mrs. Gastrel, at the lower house on Stow- 
hill, desires Mr. BoswelFs company to dinner at two.*' 
I accepted of the invitation, ana had here another 
proof how amiable his character was in the opinion of 
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those who knew him heat. I was not informed^ till 
afterwards^ that .Mrs. Gastrel's husband was the 
clergyman who, while he lived at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, where he was proprietor of Shakspeare's garden, 
with Gothick barbarity cut down his mulberry-tree^ * 
and, as Dr. Johnson told me, did it to vex his neigh- 
bours. His lady, I have reason to believe, on the 
same authority, participated in the guilt of what the 
enthusiasts of our immortal bard deem almost a 
species of sacrilege. 

After dinner. Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, on the death of her son. I said it would be 
very distressing to Thrale, but she would soon forget 
it, as she had so many things to think of. Johnson. 
*' No, sir, Thrale will forget it first She has many 
things that she ma^ think of. He has many things 
that he must think of." This was a very just remark 
upon the different effects of those light pursuits which 
occupy a vacant and easy mind, and those serious en- 
gagements which arrest attention, and keep us from 
brooding over srief. 

He disserved of Lord Bute, " It was said of Au- 
gustus, that it would have been better for Rome that 
he had never been bom, or had never died. So it 
would have been better for this nation if Lord Bute 
had never been minister, or had never resigned." 

In the evening we went to the Town-hall, which 
was converted into a temporary theatre, ai^d saw 
*' Theodosius," with " The Stratford Jubilee." I was 
happy to see Dr. Johnson sitting in a conspicuous 
part of the pit, and receiving adfectionate homage 
from all his acquaintance. We were quite gay and 
merry.. I afterwards mentioned to him that I oon- 

1 See an accurate and animated statement of Mr. Gastrers bar- 
barity, by Mr. Malone, in a note on '^ Some account of the Life 
of William Shak6|>eare,'* prefixed to his admirable edition of that 
Poet*8 works, voL i. p. 118. 
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demned mysdf for beiug so^ when poor Mr. aad Mrs. 
Thrale were in such distress. Johnson. '* You ar9 
wrong, sir ; twenty years Hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
will not suffer much pain from the death of their 
son. Now, sir, you are to consider, that distance of 
place, as well as distance of time, operates upoQ the^ 
numan feelings. I would not have you be eay in 
the presence of the distressed, because it would shock 
them ; but you may be gay at a distance. Pain for 
the loss of a friend, or of a relation whom we love, is 
occasioned by the want which we feel. In time the 
vacuity is filled with something else; or sometimes 
the vacuity closes up of itself." 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearson, another clergyman 
here, supped with us at our inn, and after they left us, 
we sat up late as we used to do in London. 

Here 1 shall record some fragments of my friend*s 
conversation during this jaunt. 

'' Marriage, sir, is much more necessary to a man 
than to a woman : for he is much less able to supply 
himself with domestick comforts. You will recollect 
my saying to soipe ladies the otlier day, that I had 
often wondered why young women should marry, as 
they have so much more freedom, and so much more 
attention paid to them while unmarried, than when 
married. I indeed did not mention the strong reason 
fortheir marrying^— themec^anica/ reason." Boswell. 
" Why that is a strong one. But does not imaginar 
tion make it much more important than it is in 
reality ? Is it not, to a certain degree, a delusion jn 
us as well as in women?" Johnson. "Why yes, 
sir; but it is a delusion that is always beginping again." 
BoswELL. *' 1 don t know but there is upon the whole 
more misery than happiness produced by that passion." 
Johnson. " 1 don't think so, sir.*' 

'' Never speak of a man in his own presence. It 
is always indelicate, and may be offensive." 

VOL. in. s 
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^ Questioning is not the mode of cottTersatlon 
unong gentlemen. It is assuming a saperiority, and 
it is particularly wrong to question a man concerning 
himself. There may he parts of his former life which 
he may not wish to be made known to other persons, 
or eren brought to his own recollection." 

" A man should be carefal nerer to tell tales of 
himself to his own disadrantage. People may be 
amused and laugh at the time^ but they will be re- 
membered and brought out against him upon some 
subsequent occasion." 

'^ Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind 
to a particular object. By doing so, NortX)n' has 
made himself the great lawyer that he is allowed 
tobe." 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine^ a sectary, 
who was a very religious man, who not only attended 
regularly on publick worship with those oi his com- 
munion, but made a particular study of the Scriptures, 
and even wrote a commentary on some parts of them, 
yet 'was known to be very licentious in indulging 
lumself with women ; maintaining that men are to l^ 
iayed by fsuth alone^ and that the Christian religion 
had not prescribed any fixed rule for the intercourse 
between the sexes. Johnson., " Sir, there is no 
trusting to that craay piety.** 

I observed that it was strange how well Scotchmen 
were known to one another in their own country, 
though bom in very distant counties; for we do not 
find that the gentlemen of neighbouring counties in 
England are mutually known to each other. Johnison, 
with his usual acuteness, at once saw and explained 
the reason of this ; *' Why, sir, you have Edinburgh, 
where the gentlemen from all your counties meet, and 

1 [Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards Speaker of the House oT 
Commons, and In 1782 created Baron Orantley. M.] 
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which is not 6o large but they are all known. There 
is no such common place of collection in England, 
except London, where from its great size and dif*- 
fusion, many of those who reside in contiguous 
counties of England may long remain unknown to 
each other." 

On Tuesday, March 26, there came for us an 
equipage properly suited to a wealthy well-bene6oed 
dergyman: Dr. Taylor's large, roomy post-chaise, 
drawn by four stout plump horses, and driven by two 
ste^y jolly postillions, which conveved us to Ash- 
bourne; where I found my firiena's schoolfellow 
living upon an establishment perfectly corresponding 
with his substantial creditable equipage : his house, 
garden, pleasure-grounds, table, m short every thing 
gOQ^, and no scantiness appearing. Every man 
should form such a plan of living as he can execute 
completely. Let him not draw an outline wider than 
he can fill up. I haVe seen many skeletons of shew 
and magnificence which excite at once ridicule and 
piiy. Dr. Taylor had a good estate of his own, and 
good preferment in the church, being a prebendary 
of Westminster, and rector of Bosworth. He was a 
diligent justice of the peace, and presided over the 
town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was 
told he was very liberal ; and as a proof of this it was 
mentioned to me, he had, the preceding winter, dich 
tributed two hundred pounds among such of them as 
stood in need of hi» assistance. He had consequently 
a considerable political interest in the county of 
Derby, which he employed to support the Devonshire 
family; for though the schoolrcllow and friend of 
Johnson, he was a Wliig. 1 could not perceive in his 
character much congeniality of any sort with that of 
Johnson, who, however, said to me, " Sir, he has a 
very strong understanding." Hi» size, and figure, 
and countenance, and manner, were that of a hearty. 
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English *Sqnire^ with the parson super-indaced : and 
I took particular notice of his upperrservant, Mr. 
Peters> a decent grave man^ in purple clothes^ and a 
large white wig^ like the butler or major domo of a 
bislK^ 

Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with great cor- 
diality; and Johnson soon gave him the same sad 
account of their schoolfellow^ Congreve^ that he had 
given to Mr. Hector; adding a remark of such 
moment to the rational conduct of a man in the de- 
cline of life, that deserves to be imprinted upon every 
mind : " There is nothing against which ah old man 
should be so much upon his guard as putting himself 
to nurse.** Innumerable have been the melancholy 
instances of men once distinguished for firmness^ 
resolution, and spirit, who in tiieir latter days have 
been governed like children; by interested female 
artifice. ' 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known 
to him and Dr. Johnson, and said, ^* I fight many 
battles for him, as many people in the country dislike 
him." JoHKsoN. '* But you should consider, sir, 
that by every one of yoi» victories he is a loser ; for, 
every man of whom you get the better will be very 
angry, and resolve not to employ him ; whereas if 
people get the better of you in argument about hiin, 
they'll think, '' ' We'll send for Dr. ***** never- 
theless.* " This was an observation deep and sure 
in human nature. 

Next day we talked of a book in which an eminent 
judge was arraigned before the bar of the publick, as 
having pronounced an unjust decision in a great 
cause. Dr. Johnson maintained that this publication 
would not give any uneasiness to the judge. ^* For 
(said he), either he actied honestly, or ne meant to do 
injustice. If he acted honestly, his own conscious- 

-'s will protect him ; if he meant to do injustice, he 
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will be glad to «ee the man who attacks him so much 
vexed.** 

Next day^ as Dr. Johnson had acquainted Dr. 
Taylor of t^e reason for his returning speedily to 
London^ it was resolved that we should set out after 
dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor s neighbours were his 
guests that day. 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of one who 
had attained to the state of tne philosophical wise 
man^ that is^ to have no want of any thin^. '^ Then, 
sir (saiil 1), the savage is a wise man." " Sir (said he), 
I do not mean simply being without^ — ^but not having 
a want." I maintained, against this proposition^ that 
it was better to have fine clothes> for instance, than 
not to feel the want of them. Johnson. " No> sir ; 
fine clothes are good only as they supply the want of 
other means of procuring respect. Was Charles the 
Twelfth^ tliink you^ less respected for his coarse blue 
coat and black stock? And you find the King of 
Prussia dresses plain^ because the dignity of his cha- 
racter is sufficient." I here brought myself into a 
scrape, for I heedlessly said, " Would not you, sir^ be 
the better for velvet embroidery }*' Johnson. " Sir, 
you put an end to all argument when you introduce 
vour opponent himself. Have you no better manners ? 
There is vour voant.** I apologised by saying, I had 
mentioned him as an instimce of one who wanted as 
little as any man in the world, and yet, perhaps, 
might receive some additional lustre from dress. 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, we stopped 
to change horses at Derby, and availed ourselves of a 
moment to enjoy the conversation of my countryman, 
Dr. Butter, then physician there. He was in great 
indignation because Lord Mountstuart's bill for a 
Scotch militia had been lost. Dr. Johnson was as 
violent against it. " I am glad (said he) that Par- 
liament has had the spirit to throw it out. You 

6 $ 
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wanted to take advantage of the timidity of our 
scoundrels ;" (meaning, I suppose, the ministry). It 
may be observed, that he used the epithet scoundrel, 
very commonly, not quite in the sense in which it is 
generally understood, but as a strong term of disap- 
' probation ; as when he abruptly answered Mrs. 
Thrale, who had asked him how he did, " Ready to 
become a scoundrel, madam; with a little more 
spoiling you will, I think, make me a complete 
rascal :"' — ^he meant, easy to become a capricious and 
self-indulgent valetudinarian ; a character for which 
I have heard him express great disgust. > ' 

Johnson had with him upon this jaunt, " II PaU 
merino ePInghiUerra" a romance praised by Cer- 
vantes ; but did not like it much. He said, he read 
it for the language, by way of preparation for his 
Italian expedition. — ^We lay this night at Lough- 
borough. 

On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our journey. 
I mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan complained of the 
ingratitude of Mr. Wedderburne and General Fraser^ 
who had been much obliged to him when they were 
young Scotchmen entering upon life in England. 
Johnson. " Why, sir, a man is very apt to complain 
of the ingratitude of those who have risen far above 
him. A man when he gets into a higher sphere, 
into other habits of life, cannot keep up sdl hi^ former 
connections. Then, sir, those who knew him for- 
merly upon a level with themselves, may think that 
they ought still to be treated as on a level, which 
cannot be ; and an acquaintance in a former situation 
may bring out things which it would be very dis- 
agreeable to have mentioned before higher company, 
though, perhaps, every body knows of them.'* He 
placed this subject in a new light to me, and shewed^ 

1 Anecdotes of Johnson, p. ]?(>* 
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that a man who has risen in the world must not be 
condemned too harshly, for being distant to former 
acquaintance, even though he may have been much 
obliged to them. It is, no doubt, to be wished, that 
a proper degree of attention should be shewn by great 
men to their early, friends. But if either from obtuse 
insensibility to difference of situation, or presumptu* 
ous forwardness, which will not submit even to an 
exteriour observance of it, the dignity of high place 
cannot be preserved, when they are admitted into the 
company of those raised above the state in which 
they once were, encroachment must be repelled, and 
the kinder feelings sacrificed. To one of the very 
fortunate persons whom I have mentioned, namely, 
Mr. Wedderbume, now Lord Loughborough, I must 
do the justice to relate, that I have been assured by 
another early acquaintance of his, old Mr. Macklin, 
who assisted in improving his pronunciation, that he 
fbimd him very gratefiil. Macklin, I suppose, had 
not pressed upon his elevation with so much eager* 
ness, as the gentleman who complained of him. Dr. 
Johnson's remark as to the jealousy entertained of our 
friends who rise far above us, is certainly very just. 
By this was withered the early friendship between 
Charles Townshend and Akenside ; and many similar 
instances might be adduced. 

He said, " It is commonly a weak man, who marries 
for love." We then talked of marryine women of 
fortune ; and I mentioned a common remark, that a 
man may be. Upon the whole, richer by marrying a 
woman with a very small portion, because a woman of 
fortune will be proportionally expensive; whereas 
a woman who brings none will be very moderate 
in expenses. Johnson. " Depend upon it, sir,' this 
is not true. A woman of fortune bewg used to the 
handling of money, spends it judiciously : but a 
woman who gets the command of money for the 
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first time upon her marriage^ has such a gust itt 
spending it^ that she throws it away with great 
profusion." >, 

He praised the ladies of the present age^ insisting 
that they were more faithful to their husbands^ and 
more virtuous in every respect^ than in former times, 
because their understandings were better cultivated. 
It was an undoubted proof of his good sense and good 
disposition, that he was never querulous, never prone 
to inveigh against the present times, as is so commcm 
when superficial minds are on the f^t. On the con- 
trary, he was willing to speak fitvourably of his own 
age ; and, indeed, maintamed its superiority in every 
respect, except in its reverence for government ; the 
relaxation of which he imputed, as its grand cause, 
to the shock which our monarchy received at the 
Revolution, though necessary ; and secondly, to the 
timid concessions^ made to faction by siipcessive ad-, 
miniatrationa in the reign of his present Majesty.^ I 
am happy to think, that he lived to see the Crown at 
last recover its just influence. 

At Leicester we read in the news-paper that 
Dr. James was dead. I thought that the death 
of an old schoolfellow, and one with whom he had 
lived a good deal in Liondon, would have affected my 
fellow-traveller much : but he only said, " Ah I poor 
Jamy.*' Afterwards, however, when we were in the 
chaise, he said, with more tenderness, ^' Since I set 
out on this jaunt, I have lost an old friend and a 
young one ; — Dr. James, and poor Harry," (meaning 
Mr. Thrale's son). 

Having lain at St. Alban*s, on Thursday, March 28> 
we breakfasted the next morning at Bamet. I ex- 

Sressed to him a weakness of mind which I could not 
elp; an uneasy apprehension that my wife and 
children, who were at a. great distance from me, 
might, perhaps, be ill. '^ Sir (said he), consider bow 
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foolish you would think it in them to be appreh^isire' 
that you are ill." This sudden tutn relieved me for 
the moment; but I afterwards perceived it to be an 
ingenious fallacy. * I mighty to be sure^ be satisfied 
that they had no reason to be apprehensive about me^ 
because I knew that I myself was well : but we might 
have a mutual anxiety^ without the charge of folly ; 
1)ecause each was^ in some degree^ uncertain as to the 
condition of the other. 

I enjoyed the luxury of our approach to London, 
that metropolis which we both loved so much, for the 
high and varied intellectual pleasure which it fur- 
nishes. I experienced immediate happiness while 
whirled along with such a companion, and said to 
him, " Sir, you observed one day at General Ogle- 
thorpe's, that a man is never happy for the present, 
but when he is drunk. Will you not add, — or when 
driving rapidly in a post*chaise ?" Johnson. " No, 
sir, you are driving rapidly ^rom something, or ta 
something." 

Talking of melancholy, he ^aid, ^' Some men, 
and very thinking men too, have not those vexing 
thoughts.^ Sir Joshua Bejrnolds is the same all the 

1 [Surely it is no fallacy, but a sound and radonal arguraeot. 
He who is perfectly well, and apprehensive concerning the state of 
another at a distance from him, knows to a certainty &at the fears 
of that person concerning his health are imaginary and delusive; 
and hence has a rational ground for supposing that his own appre* 
hendona concerning his absent wife or friend are equally un- 
founded. M.] 

2 The phrase ^^ vexing thoughts," is, I think, very expressive. 
It has been familiar to me from my childhood ; for it is to be found 
in the '^ Psalms in Metre,** used in the churches (I believe I 
should say kirks) of Scotland, PsaL xliii. v. 5. 

'^ Why ait thou then cast down, my soul ? 
What should discourage thee ? 
And why with vexing thoughts art thou 
Disquieted in me ? 
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year roomU Bea;aclerk, except when ill and in pain, 
18 the same. But I believe most men have them in 
the degree in ^hich they are capable of having thetti. 
If I were in the country^ and were -distressed foy,that 
malady^ I would force myself to take a book ; and 
every time I did it I should find it the easier. Me- 
lancholy, indeed^ should be diverted by every means 
but drinking." 

We stopped at Messieurs Dillys, booksellers in the 
Poultry ; from whence he hurried away> in a hackney 
coach, to Mr. Thrale's in die Borougn. I called at 
his house in the evening, having promised to acquaint 
Mrs. Williams of his safe retiun ; when, to my sur-^ 
prise, I found him sitting with her at tea, and, as I 
thought, not in a very good humour; for, it seems, 
when he had got to Mr. Thrale's, he found the coach 
was at the door waiting to carry Mrs. and Miss 
Thrale, and Signor Baretti, their Italian master, to 
Bath. This was not shewing the attention which 
might have been expected to th6 ^"^ Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend ;" the fmlac who had hastened from the 
country to cbnsole a distressed mother, who he un- 
derstood was very anxious for his return. They had, 
I found, without ceremony, proceeded on their in- 
tended journey. I was glsul to understand from him 
that it was still resolved that his tour to Italy with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale should take place, of which he 
had entertained some doubt, on account of the loss 
which they had suffered ; and his doubts afterwards 
appeared to be well-founded. He observed, indeed 
very justly, that " their loss was an additional reason 

Some allowance must no doubt be made for earlj ptepoasenioii. 
But at a maturer period of life, after looking at various metrical 
versions oi the Psidms, I am well satisfied that the version used in 
Scotland, is, upon the whole, the best ; and that it is vain to think 
of having a better. It has in genenl a simplicity and uncikm d 
sacved Poesy; and in many parts its transftiiion is admirable. 
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for tbeir goiiiff abroad ; and if it had not been fixed 
that he should hare been one of the party^ he would 
fbrce them out ; but he would not adVise them unless 
his advice was asked^ lest they might suspect that he 
recommended what he wished on his own account.** 
I was not pleased that his intimacy with Mr. Thrale's 
family^ though it no doubt contributed much to his*^ 
comfort and ienjoyment^ was not without some degree 
of restraint :■ not^ as has been grossly suggested^ that 
it was required of him as a task to talk for the enter- 
tainment of them and their company ; but that he 
was not quite at his ease; whicn^ however^ might 
partly be owing to his own honest pride^— that dig- 
nity of mind which is always jealous of appearing too 
compliant. 

.On Sunday, March $1, I called on him, and 
shewed him as a curiosity which I had discovered, his 
'* Translation of Lobo's Account of Abyssinia," which 
Sir John Pringle had lent me, it being then little 
known as. one of his works. He said, ^'Take no 
notice of it," or " don't talk of it." He seemed to 
think it beneath him, though done at six-and-twenty. 
t said to him, ^^ Your style, sir, is much improved 
since you translated this.*' He answered with a sort 
of triumphant smile, " Sir, I hope it is." 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning I found 
him very busy putting his books in <Hrder, and as 
they were generally very old ones, douds of dust 
were flying around him. He had on a pair of large 
gloves suc£ as hedgers use. His present appearance 
put me in mind of my uncle Dr.Boswell's description 
of him, ''A robust genius, bom to grapple with 
whole libraries." 

I gave him an account of aormversation which had 
passed between me and Captain Cook, the day before, 
at dinner at Sir John iPnngle's ; and he was much 
pleased with the conscientious accuracy of that cele- 
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brated circumaavigator, vrho §et me ri^t as to ma&jr 
of the exs^geraXed accounts given by^ Dr. Hankes- 
worth of hia Voyages. I told him that while I was 
with the Captain, I catched the enthusiasm of curi- 
osity and adventure, and felt a strong inclination to 
go with him on his nest voyage. Johnson. " Why, 
sir, a man does feel so, till he cnneiderB how rery 
little he can learn from such voyages." Boswell, 
" But one is carried away with the general grand and 
indistinct notion of A Voyaob round the World."' 
Johnson. " Yes, sir, but a man is to guard himself 
against taking a thing in general." I Haid I was 
certain that a great part of what we are told by the 
travellers to the South Sea must be conjecture, be- 
cause they had not enough of the language of those 
countries to understand so much as they have related. 
Objects fidline under the observation of the senses 
might be clearly known ; but every thing intellectual, 
every thing abstract — politicks, morals, and religion, 
must be darkly guessed. Dr. Johnson was of the 
same opinion. He upon another occasion, when 
a friend mentioned to him several extraordmary facts, 
as communicated to him by the circumnavigators, 
slily observed, " Sir, I never before knew how much 
I was respected by these gentlemen j they told nu 
none of these things." 

' He had been in company with Omai, a native <d 

one of the South Sea Islands, after he had been some 

time in this countiy. He was struck with the ele.- 

gance of his behaviour, and accounted for it thus ; 

" Sir, he had passed his time, while in Engliuid, 

only in the best company ; so that all that he had 

acquired of our manners was genteel. As a proof of 

this, sir. Lord Mulgrave and he dined one day at 

at ; they sat with their backs to the light 

me, so that I could not see distinctly; and 

t so little of the savage in Omai, that I was 
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afraid to speak to either^ Jest I should mistake toe for 
the other. ' 

We agreed to dine to-day at the Mitre-tayem^ 
after the rising of the House of Lords^ where a branch 
of the litigation concerning the Douglas Estate^ in 
which I was one of the counsel^ was to come on. I 
brought with me Mr. Murray^ Solicitor-General of 
Scotland^ now one of the Judges of the Court of 
Session^ with the title of Lord Henderland. I men- 
tioned Mr. Solicitor's relation^ Lord Charles Hay^ 
with whom I knew Dr. Johnson had been acquainted. 
Johnson. '^ I wrote something for Lord Charles; 
and I thought he had nothing to fear from a court- 
martial. I suffered a great loss when he died ; he 
was a mighty pleasing man in conversation^ and a 
reading man. The character of a soldier is high. 
They who stand forth the foremost in danger^ for the 
community^ have the respect of mankind. An officer 
is much niore respected than any other man who has 
as little money. In a commercial country^ money 
will always purchase respect. But you find^ an 
officer^ who has, properly speaking, no money, is 
every where well received and treated with, attention. 
The character of a soldier always stands him in stead." 
Bo SWELL. *^ Yet, sir, I think that common soldiers 
are worse thought of than other men in the same 
rank of life; such as labourers." Johnson. ^^Why, 
sir, a common soldier, is usually a very gross man, 
and any quality which procures respect may be over- 
whelmed by grossness. A man of learning may be so 
vicious or so ridiculous that you cannot respect him. 
A common soldier, too, generally eats more than he 
can pay for. But when a common soldier is civil in 
bis quarters, his red coat procures him a degree of 
respect." The peculiar respect paid to the military 
character in France was mentioned. Bos well. ^^ I 
should think that where military men are so numer- 

VOL. ill, T 
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wtB, they would be less Tahied as not being tare/' 
Johnson. " Nay, sir, wherever a particular character 
or profession is high in the estimation of a people, 
those who are of it will be valued above other men. 
We value an Englishman high in this country, and 
yet Englishmen are not rare in it?' 

Mr. Murray praised the ancient philosophers for 
the candour ana good humour with which those of 
different sects disputed with each other. Johnson. 
** Sir, they disputed with good humoiu-, because they 
were not m earnest as to religion. Had the ancients 
been serious in their belief, we should not have had 
their Gods exhibited in the manner we find them 
represented in the Poets. The people would not 
have suffered it. They disputed with good humour 
upon the fanciful theories, because they were not 
interested in the truth of them : when a man has 
nothing to lose, he may be in good humour with his 
opponent. Accordingly you see in Lucian, the 'Epi- 
curean, who argues only negatively, keeps his temper ; 
the Stoick, who has something positive to preserve, 
grows angry. Being angry with one who controverts 
an opinion which you value, is a necessary conse- 
quence of the uneasmess which you feel. Every nian 
who attacks my belief, diminishes in some degree my 
eonfidence in it, and there^ne makes me uneasy ; and 
I am angry wi<^ him who makes meomeasy. Those 
qnly who believed in revelation have been angiy at 
having their faith called in question ; because they 
only had something upon which they could rest as 
matter of fact" Murray. ^' It seems to me that we 
are not angry at a man for oentroverting an opinion 
whidi we believe and value; we rather pity him.** 
Johnson. ^'Why, sir; to be sure When you wish a 
man to have that belief which you think is of infinite 
advantage, you wish well to him ; but your primary 
eonsideration is your own quiet. If a madman were 
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U» oome into tUs rtxHU with ^ ttid^ in his hand^ no 
doubt we should pity the state of his mind ; but our 
prim^ay consideration would be to take care of our« 
selves. We should knock him down firsts and pity 
him afterwards. No, sir; every man will dispute 
with great good humonr upon a subject in which he 
is not interested. I will dispute very calmly upon 
the |irobability of another man's son being hanged ; 
but if a mian zealously enforces th^ probability that 
my own son will be hanged^ I shall certainly not be 
in a very good humour with him." I added thb 
illustration, ^^ If a man endeavours to convince me 
that my wife, whcmi I love very much, and in whom 
I place great confidence, is a disagreeable woman, 
and is even un&ithful to me, I shall be very angry, 
for he is putting me in fear of- being unhappy." 
Murray. '^ But, sir, truth will always bear an ex- 
amination." Johnson. " Yes, sir, but it is painful 
to be forced to defend it. Consider, sir, how should 
you like, though conscious of your innocence, to be 
tried before a jury for a capital crime, once a week." 
We talked of education at great schools; the 
advantages and disadvantages of which Johnson dis- 
played in a luminous manner; but his argumaits 
preponderated so much in favoiir of the benefit which 
a boy of good parts might receive at one of them, 
that I have reason to believe Mr. Murray was very. 
IQUch influenced by what he had heard to-^ay, in his 
determination to send his own son to Westminster 
school. — I have acted in the same manner with regard 
to my own two sons; having placed the eldest at 
pton, and the second at Westmmster. I cannot say 
which is best. But in justice to both those noble 
Beminaries, I with high satisfaction declare, that my 
boys have derived from them a great deal of gooOj 
and no evil : and I trust they will, like Horace, be 
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gratefdl to their fiither for giring theifi so valuable 
an education. 

I introduced the topick^ which is often ignorantly 
urged, that the Uuirersitieaof England are too rich ;* 
so that learning does not flourish in them as it would 
do, if those who teach had smaller salaries, and de- 
pended on their assiduity for a great part of their 
income. Johnson. '' Sir, the very reverse of this is 
the truth ; the English Universities are not rich 
enough. Our fellowships are only sufficient to sup- 
port a man during his studies to fit him for the worM^ 
and accordingly in general they are held no longer 
than till an opportunity offers of getting away. Now 
and then, perhaps, there is a fellow who grows old in 
his college ; hut this is against his will, unless he be 
a man very indolent indeed. A hundred a year is 
reckoned a good fellowship, and that is no more than 
is necessary to keep a man decently as a scholar. We 
do not allow our fellows to marry, because we consider 
academical institutions as preparatory to a settlement 
in the M'orld. It is only by being employed as a 
tutor, that a fellow can obtain any thing more than a 
livelihood. To be sure a man, wno has enough with- 
out teaching, will probably not teach ; for we would 
all be idle if we could. In the same manner, a man 
wh6 is to get nothing by teaching, will not exert 
himself. Gresham-Coliege was intended as a place of 
instruction for London ; able professors were to read 
lectures gratis, they contrived to have no scholars; 
whereas, if they haa.been allowed tc» receive but six- 
pence a lecture from each scholar, they would have 
been emulous to have had ^ many scholars. Every 

1 Dr. Adam Smith, who was for some time a professor in the 
University of Glasgow, has uttered, in his " Wealth of Nations," 
some reflections upon this subject which are certainly not well 
founded, and seem to be mvidious. 
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IxMljr will agree that it should he the mterest of those 
who teach to have scholars ; and this is the case in 
our Universities. That they are too rich is certainly 
not true ; for they have notoing good enough to keep 
a man of eminent learning with them for his life. In 
the foreign Universities a professorship is a high 
thing. It is as much almost as a man can make hy 
his learning ; aind therefore we find the most learned 
men abroad are in the Universities. It is not so 
with us. Our Universities are impoverished of 
learnings by the penury of their provisions. I wirii 
there were many places of a thousand a year at Ox- 
ford^ to keep first-rate men of learning from quitting 
the University." Undoubtedly if this were the case. 
Literature would have a still greater dignity and 
nplendour at Oxford^ and there would be grander 
hvijig sources of instruction, 

I mentioned Mr. Madaurin's uneasiness on account 
of a degree of ^ridicule carelessly thrown on his de- 
ceased ^ther^ in Goldsmith's ^^ History of Animated 
Nature^" in which that celebrated mathematician is 
represented as being subject to fits of yawning so 
violent as to render him incapable of proceeding in 
his lecture ; a story altogether unfounded^ but for the 
publication of which the law would give no repara- 
tion.* This led us to agitate the question^ whether 
legal redress could be obtained^ even when a man's 
deceased relation was calumniated, in a publication. 
Mr. Murray maintained there should be reparation^ 
' unless the authour could justif^^ himself by proving 
the fact. Johnson. ^^Sir^ it is of so much more 
consequence that truth should be told^ than that in- 

1 Dr. GoldBinith was dead before Mr. Madanrin discovered the 
ludicrous enour. But Ilfr. Nourse, the bookseller, who was the 
proprietor of the work, upon being applied to by Sir John Pringle, 
agreed very handsomely to have the leaf on which it was contained 
cancelled, and re-printed without it, at his own expense. 
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dividualfi should not be made uneasy, that it is much 
better that the law does not restrain writing freely 
concerning the characters of the dead. Damages 
will be giren to a man who is calumniated in his life- 
time^ because he may be hurt in his worldly interest^ 
or at least hurt in his mind : but the law does not 
regard that uneasiness which a man feels on having 
his ancestor calumniated. That is too nice. Let him 
deny what is said^ and let the matter hare a fair chance 
by aiscussion. But if a man could say nothing against 
a character but what he can prorCi history could not 
be written ; for a great deal is known of men of which 
proof cannot be brought. A minister may be noto- 
riously known to take bribes^ and yet you may not 
be able to prove it.*' Mr. Murray suggested^ that 
the authour should be obliged to shew some sort of 
evidence, though he would not reouire a strict legal 
proof: but Johnson firmly and resolutely opposed any 
restraint whatever, as adverse to a free investigation 
of the characters of mankind. * 

1 What Doctor Johnson has here said, is undoubtedly good 
sense : yet I am afraid that law, though defined by Lord Coke 
^^ the perfection of reason,'* is not altogether tvith 7<m ; for it is 
held in the books, that an attack on the reputation even of a dead 
niftQ, may bepunished as a libel, because tending to a breach of 
the peace, lliere is, however, J believe, no modem decided case 
to that effect In the King's Bench, Trinity Term, 1790, the 
question occurred on occasion of an indictment, The King v. 
Topham^ who, as a proprietor of a newspaper entitled " The 
World,*' was found ^ty of a libel against Earl Cowper, de- 
ceased, because certain mjurious charge^ against his Lordship were 
published in that paper. An arrest of judgement having been 
moved for, the case was afterwards solemnly argued. My friend 
Mr. Const, whom I delight in having an opportunity to praise, 
not only for his abilities but his manners ; a gentleman whose an- 
cient German blood has been mellowed in England, and who may. 
be truly said to unite the Baron and the Barrister^ was one of the 
Counsd for Mr. Topham. He displaved much learning and in- 
genuity upon the general question ; which, however, was not de- 
cided, as the 0010*1 granted an arrest chiefly on the informality of 
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On Thursday, April 4, having called on Dr^ John- 
s6n, I said, it was a pity that truth was not so firm as 
to bid defiance to all attacks, so that it might be shot 
at as much as people chose to attempt, and yet 
remain unhurt. Johnson. " Then, sir, it would not 
be shot at. Nobody attempts to dispute that two and 
two make four : but with contest sconceming moral 
truth, hiunan passions are generally mixed, and 

the indictment. No man has a higher reverence for the law of 
England than I have ; but, with all deference, I cannot help think- 
ing, that prosecution by indictment, if a defendant is never to be 
al&wed to justify, must often be very oppressive, unless Juries, 
whom I am more and more confirmed in holding to be judges of 
law as w.ell as of fact, resolutely interpose. Of late an act of Par- 
liament has passed declaratory of their full right to one as well as 
the other, in matter of libel ; and the bill having been brought in 
by a popular gentleman, many of his party have in most extra- 
vagant terms declaimed on the wonderful acquisition to the liberty 
of the press. For my own part 1 ever was clearly of opinion that 
this right was inherent in the very constitution of a Jury, and in- 
deed in sense and reason inseparable from their important function. 
To establish it, therefore, by statute, is, I think, narrowing its 
foundation, which is the broad and deep basis of Common Law. 
Would it not rather weaken the right, of primogeniture, or any 
other old and universally-acknowledged right, should the legis- 
lature pass an act in favour of it ? In my ^' Letter to the People 
of Scotland, against diminishing the number of the Lords of 
Session," publidied in 178&,'tfaerei8 the following passage, which, 
as a concise, and I hope a fair and rational state of the matter, 1 
presume to quote : ^' The Juries of England are Judges of Uiw 
as well as of/act in many civUy and in all criminal trials. That 
my prindples of resistance may not be misapprehended any more 
than my principles oitubmisnon^ I protest that I should be the 
last man m thie world to encourage Juries to contradict rashly, 
wantonly, or perversely, the opinion of the Judges. On the con- 
trary, I would have ^em listen respectfully to the advice they 
receive from the Bench, by which they may oflen be well directed 
in forming their own opinion ; which, ' and not another^s,* is the 
opinion they are to return upon their oaths. But where, after 
due attention to all that the Judge has said, they are decidedly 
of a different opinion from him, they have not only a power and 
' a rights but they are "bound, in conscience to bring in a verdict ac- 
cordingly." 
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ibar^fcn^ it mutt ever be liable to asssoit and misre- 
{Kreeentation/' 

On Friday, April 5> beine Good Friday, after haviBg 
attended the morning service at St. Clement's chiircb, 
I walked home with Johnson. We talked of the 
Roman Catholick religion. Johnson. *' In the har*^ 
barous ages, sir, priests and people wece equally de- 
ceived ; but afterwards there were gross corruptions 
introduced by the clergy, such as indulgences to 
priests to have concubines, and the worship of images, 
not, indeed, inculcated, but knowingly permitted.*^ 
He strongly censured the licensed stews at Rome. 
BosWELL. ** So then, sir, you would allow of no ir- 
regular intercourse whatever between the sexes?" 
Johnson. " To be. sure I would nut, sir. I would 
punish it much more than it is done, and so restrain 
It. In all countries there has been fornication, as in 
all countries there has been theft ; but there may be 
more or less of the one, as well as of the other, in 
proportion to the force of law. All men will natu- 
jrolly commit fornication, as all men will naturally 
ste^. And, sir, it is very absurd to argue, as has 
been often done, that prostitutes are necessary to 
prevent the violent effects of appetite from violating 
the decent order of life ; nay, should be permitted, in 
order to preserve the chastity of our wives and daugh- 
ters. Depend. upon it, sir, severe laws, steadily 
enforced, woula be sufficient against those evUs, and 
would promote marriage." 

I stated to him this case :-— ^' Suppose a man has 
a daughter, who he knows has been seduced, but her 
misfortune Is concealed from the world; should he 
keep her in his house f Would he not, by doing so, 
be accessary to imposition ? And, perhaps, a worthy, 
unsuspecting man might come and marry this woman, 
unless the father inforni him of the truth.'* Johnson. 
. *' Sir, he is accessary to no imposition. His daughter 
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18 in his house ; and if a man coarts her^ be takeshis 
diance. If a fHend^ an, indeed^ if any man aaks his , 
<^Mnion whether he should many her^ he ought to 
advise him against it^ without telling why, becfiuse^ 
his real opinicm is then required. Or, if he has other 
daughters who know of her frailty, he ought not to 
keep her in his house. You are to consider the state 
of life is this ; we are to judge of one another's cha- 
racters as well as we can ; and a man is not bound in 
honesty or honour, to tell us the faults of his daughter 
or of himself. A man who has debauched his friefMl's 
daughter is not obliged to say to every body — '' Take 
care of me ; don't let me into your house without 
suspicion. I once debauched a friend's daughter. I 
may debauch yours." 

Mr. Thrale called* upon him, and appeared to bear 
the loss, of his son with a manly composure. There 
was no affectation about him; and he talked, as 
usual, upon indifferent subjects. He seemed to me to 
hesitate as to the intended Italian tour, on which, I 
flattered myself, he and Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson ^ 
were soon to set out ; and, therefore, I pressed it as 
much as I could. I mentioned that Mr. Beauclerk 
had said, that Baretti, whom they were to carry with 
them, would keep them so long in the little tdwns of 
his own district, that they would not have time to see 
Rome. I mentionedthis to put them on their guard. 
J0HNS017. '^ Sir, we do not thank Mr. Beauclerk for 
supposing that we are to be directed by Baretti. 
No, sir ; Mr. Thrale is to go by my advice, to Mr. 
Jackson^ (the all-knowing), and get from him a plan 
for seeing the most that can be seen in the time that 
we hare to travel. We must, to be sure, see Rome, 

I A gentleman, who from bin extraordinary stores of knowledge, 
has been styled omniscient, Johnson, I think very properly, altered 
it to all-knowing, as it b a vcrhum solenne^ appropriated to the 
Supreme Being. 
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Na|>le9>' Florence^ tuid Vernon, and as much mord 9$ 
W0 can/' (Speaking with a tone of animation). 

When I expressed an earnest wish for his reiaarlci 
OB Italy^ he said^ " I do not see that I could make 
a book upon Italy ; yet I should be glad to get two 
hundred pounds> or five hundred pounds^ by such a 
work." This shewed both that a journal of his Tour 
upon tlie Continent was not wholly out of his con- 
templation^ and that he imiformly adhered to that 
strange opinion which his indolent disposition made 
him utter : " No man but a blockhead ever wrote, 
except £>r money." Numerous instances ^to refute 
this will occi^ to all who are versed in the history of 
literature. 

He gave us one of the many sketches of character 
which wiere treasured in his mind^ and which he was 
wont to produce quite unexpectedly in a very enter- 
taining nmnner. '^ I lately (said he) received a letter 
from the East Indies^ from a gentleman whom I for- 
merly knew very wcJl; he had returned from that 
country with a handsome fortune^ as it was reckoned, 
before means were found to acquire those immense 
sums which have been brought from- thence of late ; 
he was a scholar, and an agreeable man, and lived 
very prettily in London, till his wife died. After her 
death, he took to dissipation and gmning, and lost all 
he had* One evening he lost a thousand pounds 1^ 
a gentleman whose name I am s.orry I have forgotten. 
Next morning he sent the gentleman five hundred 
pounds, with an apology that it was all he had in the 
world. The gentleman sent the money back to him, 
declaring he would not accept of it'; and adding, that 

if Mr. had Occasion for ^ve hundred pounds 

more, he would lend it to him. He resolved to 
go out again to the East Indies, and make his 
fortiuie ancM'. He got a considerable appointment, 
%nd I had some intention of accompanying him.. 


Had I thought then* as I do now^ I shoold hare 
gone : bat at that thnoy I had objections to quitting 
JBa^and." 

It was a Teiy remarkable circamstanoe about J<din- 
oon, whom shdlow obsonrers have supposed to hare 
been. ignorant of the worlds that rery few men had 
aeen greater Tarietj of characters^ and none could 
€»bserre them better^ as was evident from the strongs 
yei nice portruts which he often drew. I hare he* 
quently thongbt that if be iiad made out what the 
French call une catalogue raisonnSe of all the people 
who had .passed under his observation, it wonla have 
afforded a very rich fund of instruction and entertain^ 
ment. The suddenness with which his accounts of 
fiome of them started out in conversation was not less 
pleasing than surprising. I remember he once ob- 
served to me, ^^It is wonderful, sir, what is to be 
found in London. The most literary conversation 
that I ever enjoyed was at the table of Jack Ellis, 
a money^scrivener behind the Royal Exchange, with 
irhom 1 at one period used to dine generally once a 
week."^ 

I Tlik Mr. SUis was, I believe, tlie Uwt of that profwoon called 
Seriifenerty which is one of the London companies, but of which 
the biuiness is no longer carried on separately, but is transacted by 
altetmes and others. He was a man of literature and talents. He 
was the authour of a Hudibrastick version of Maphasus's Canto, in 
wUSfiaa to the ^neid; of some poems in DodsIe]r*s oollecttons; 
and various other small pieces ; bat being a very modest man, nev9t 
pttt his nmne to any thing. He shewed me a translation whidi he 
had made of Ovid^s £[H8tle8, very prettily done. There is a md 
cngravtfd portrait of hixn by Pether, from a picture by Fry, imch 
Itegs IB me hall of the Sctivenets^ company. I viioted him Oe- 
tobo' 4, 1790, in his ninety-thizd year, and found his judgement . 
disdnct and dear, and lus memory, though faded so as to fail him 
occaaionaHy, yet, as he assured me, and i indeed perceived, able to 
serve him very well, after a little recollection. It was agreeable 
to observe, that he was free from the discontent and fri^fttlnesa 
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Volumes would be required to contain a list of his 
numerous and various acquaintance, none of whom he 
ever forgot ; and could describe and discriminate them 
all with precision and vivacity. He associated with 
persons the most widely different in manners, abilities, 
rank, and accomplishments. He was at once the 
companion of the brilliant Colonel Forrester of the 
guards, who wrote " The Polite Philosopher," and of 
the awkward and uncouth Robert Levett ; of Lord 
Thurlow, and Mr. Sastres, the Italian master ; and 
has dined one day with the beautiful, gay, and hacU 
Dating Lady Craven, ^ and the next with good Mrs. 
Gardiner, the tallow-chandler, on Snow-hill. 

On my expressing my wonder at his discovering 
so much of the knowledge peculiar to different pro- 
fessions, he told me, " I learnt what I know* of law 
chiefly from Mr. Ballow,* a very able man. I learnt 
some too from Chambers; but was not so teachable 
then. One is not willing to be taught by a young 
man." When I expressed a wish to know more about 
Mr. Ballow, Johnson said, '^ Sir, I have seen him but 
once these twenty years. The tide of life has driven 

which too often molest old age. He in the summer .of that year 
walked to Rotherhithe, where he dined, and walked home in the 
evening. He died on the 31st of December, 1791* 

1 I^id Macartney, who, with his other distinguished qualities, 
is lemariEable also for an degant pleasantry, told me that he met 
-Johnson at Lady Craven*s, and that he seemed jealous of any ii^ 
teiferenoe : ^* So (said his Lordship, smilins), / kept hackJ^ 

. 2 There is an account of him m Sir Jmui Hawkinses Life of 
Johnson, p. 244. 

- [Mr. Thomas Ballow wasauthour of an exc^ent Treatise of 
Equity, pnnted anon^oudy in 1742, and latdy republished 
•with very valuable additions, by John Fonblanque, Esq. 

Mr. Ballow died suddenly in London, July 26, 17B2, aged 
0eventy*five, and is mentioned in the Gkntleman^s Magazine for 
that year as ^^ a great Greek Scholar, and famous for hb knowledge 
of the old philosophy." M.] 
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as different ways^" I was sorry at the time to hear 
this ; but whoever quits the creeks of private cori- 
uections^ an4 fairly gets into the great ocean of 
London^ will, by imperceptible degrees, unavoidably 
experience such cessations of acquaintance. 

" My knowledge of 'physick (he added) I learnt 
from Dr. James, whom I nelped in writing the pro- 
posals for his Dictionary, and also a, little in the 
I>ictionary itself. * I also learnt from Dr. Lawrence, 
but was then grown more stubborn;" 

A curious incident . happened to-day, while Mr. 
Thrale and I sat with him. Francis annoiuiced that 
a large packet was brought to him from the post- 
office, said to have come from Lisbon, and it was 
charged seven pounds ten shillings. He would not- 
receive it, supposing it to be some trick, nor did he 
-even look at it. But upon inquiry afterwards he 
found that it was a real packet for him, from that 
very friend in the East Indies of whom he had been 
speaking; and the ship which carried it having come 
tof Portugal, this packet, with others, had been put 
into the post-office at Lisbon. 

I mentioned a new 'gaming-club, of which Mr. 
Beauclerk had given me an account, where the 
members ,played to a desperate extent. Johnson. 
" Depend upon it, sir, this is niere talk. Who is 
rained by gaming Sr You will not find six instances 
in an age. There is a i^trange rout made about deep 
pjay: whereas you have many more people ruined 
by adventurous trade, and yet we do not hedr such 
an outcry against it." Thrale. '^ There may be few- 
people absolutely ruined , by deep play; but very 
many are much hurt in their circumstances by it." 
Johnson. '' Yes, sir, and so are very many by other 

1 I have in vam endeavoured to find out what parts Johnson 
wrote for Dr. James. Perh^s medical men may. 
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kinds of expense/' I had heard him talk once before^ 
in the same manner; and at Oxford he said^ " he 
fnshed he had learned to play at cards." The truth, 
however^ is^ that he lored to display his ingenuity in 
argument; and therefore would sometimes in con- 
versation maintain opinions which he was sensible 
were wrongs but in supporting which^ his reasoning 
and wit would be most conspicuous. He would 
begin thus: *'Why, sir, as to the good or evil of 
card-playing — " *' Mow (said Garrick) he is thinking 
which side he shall take.'* He appeared to have a 
pleasure in contradiction^ especially when any opinion 
whatever was delivered with an air of confidence ; so 
;that there was hardly any topick, if not one of the 
great truths of religion and morality^ that he might 
not have been incited to argue> either for or against. 
Lord Elibank^ had the highest admiration of his 
powers. He once observed to me, ^^ Whatever opi- 
joipn Johnson maintains, I will not say that he con- 
vinces me; but he never fails to shew me, that he 
has good reasons .for it." I have heard Johnson p*y 
his Lordship this high compliment : 

^' I never was in Lord £libank*s company without 
learning something.** 

We sat together till it was too late for the after- 
noon service. Thrale said, he had come with inten- 
tion to go to church with us. We went at seven to 
evening prayers at St. Clemeilt's church, after having 
drank coffee; an indulgence, which I understood 
Johnson yielded to on this occasion, in compliment to 
Thrale. 

* On Sujaday, April 7> Easter-day, after having beea 
at St. Paulas cathedral, I came to Dr. Johnson, ac- 
cording to my usual custom. It seemed to me^ that 
there was always something peculiarly mild and 

1 Patrick, Lord EUbank, iirib,o died in 1778. 
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placid in hid manner upon ibis holy festival, the com- 
memoration of the most joyfiil event in the history of 
our world, the resurrection of our Lord and Saviour, 
vrho, having triumphed over death and the grave, 
proclaimed immortality to mankind. 

I repeated to him an argument of a lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who maintained that her husband's having 
been guilty of numberless infidelities, released her 
from conjugal obligations, because they were recipro- 
cal. Johnson. " This is miserable stuff, sir. To 
the contract of marriage, besides the man and wife, 
there is a third party — Society; and if it be con* 
sidered as a vow — God : and, therefore, it- cannot bfe 
dissolved by their consent adone. Laws afe not made 
for particular cases, but for men in general. A wo- 
man may be unhappy with her husband; but she 
cannot be freed from him without the approbation of 
the civil and ecclesiastical power. A man may be 
unhappy, because he is not so rich as another; but 
he is not to seize upon another's property with his 
own hand.*' Boswell. ^' But, sir, this lady does not 
want that the contract should be dissolved ; she only 
argues that she may indulge herself in gallantries 
with 'equal freedom as her husband does, provided she 
takes care not to introduce a spurious issue into his 
family. Yoii know, sir, what Macrobius has told of 
Julia." 1 Johnson. " This lady of yours, sir, I 
think, is vety fit for a brothel." 

Mr.- Macbean, authour of the " Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography,*' came in. He mentioned that » 
he had been forty years absent from Scotland. " Ah, 
Boswell! (said Johnson, smiling), what would you 
give to be forty years from Scotland ?" I said, " I 
should not like to be so lon^ absent from the seat of 

1 ^^ Nttnquam enim nisi navi plenA toUo vectorenu** Lib. ii« e. ▼!• 
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my ancestors." This gentleman^ Mrs. Williams^ and 
Mr. Levett, dined with us. 

Dr. Johnson made a remark^ which both Mr. 
Macbean and I thought new. It was this : that " the 
law against usury is for the protection of creditors as 
veil as debtors; for if there were no such check, 
people would be apt, from the temptation of great 
interest, to lend to desperate persons, by whom they 
would lose their money. Accordingly there are in- 
stances of ladies being ruined, by hairing injudiciously 
sunk their fortunes for high annuities, which, after a 
few years, ceased to be paid, in consequence of the 
ruined circumstances of the borrower.** 

Mrs. Williams was very peevish; and I wondered 
at Johnson's patience with her now, as I had often 
done on similar occasions. The truth is, that his 
humane consideration of the forlorn and indigent 
state in which this lady wa& left by her father, induced 
him to treat her with the utmost tenderness, and 
even to be desirous of procuring her amusement, so 
a& sometimes tO; incommode many of his fiiends, by 
carrying her with him to their houses, where^ from 
her manner of eating, in consequence of her blindnessj 
she could not but offend the delicacy of persons of 
nice sensations. 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service in St. 
Clement's church. Observing some beggars in the 
street as we walked along, I said to him I supposed 
there was no civilised country in the world, where the 
misery of want in the lowest classes of the people was 
prevented. Johnson. '^ I believe, sir, there is not; 
but it is better that some should be unhappy, than 
that none should be happy, which would be the case 
in a general state of equality." 

When the service was ended, I went home with 
him> and we sat quietly by ourselves. He recomi> 
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mended Dr. Cheyne's books. I aaid^ I thought 
Cheyne had been reckoned whimsical.-— ^^ So he was 
(skid he)^ in some things; bat there is no end of 
objections. There are few books to which some 
objection or other, may not be made." He added, 
" I would not have you read any thing else of 
Cheyne^ but his book on Health, and his * English 
Malady.'" 

Upon the question whether a man' who had been 
guilty of vicious actions would do well to force him- 
self into solitude and sadness ? Johnson. '^ No, sir, 
unless it prevent him from being vicious again. With 
some people, gloomy penitence is only madness turned 
upside down. A man may be gloomy, till, in order 
to be relieved from gloom, he has recourse again to 
criminal indulgencies." 

On Wednesday, April 10, I dined with him at 
Mr. ThraJe's, where were Mr. Murphy and some other 
company. Before dinner. Dr. Johnson and I passed 
some time by ourselves. I was sorry to find it was 
now resolvea that the proposed journey to Italy 
should not take place this year. He said, ^'1 am 
disappointed, to be a^re ; but it is not a great dis- 
appointment." I wondered to see him bear, with 
a philosophical calmness, what would have made most 
people peevish and fretful. I perceived, however, 
that he had so warmly cherished the hope of enjoying 
classical scenes, that he could not easily part witik the 
scheme; for he said, '^I shall probably contrive to 
get to Italy some other way. But I won't mention 
it to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, as it might vex them." I 
suggested, that going to Italy might have done Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale good. Johnson. ** I rather be- 
lieve not, sir. While grief is fresh, every attempt to 
divert only irritates. You must wait till grief be 
digested, and then amusement will dissipate ^ the 
remains of it." ^ 
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At dinner/ Mr. Murphy entertained us with the 
history of Mr. Joseph Simpson^ a schoolfellow of Dr. 
Johnson's, a barrister at law,' of good parts,, but who 
fell into a dissijmted course of life, incompatible with 
that success in his profession which he once had, and 
would otherwise have deservedly maintained ; yet he 
still preserved a dignity in his deportment. He wrote- 
a tragedy on the story of Leonidas, entitled " The 
Patriot." He read it to a company of lawyers, who 
£Dund so many faults that he wrote it over again : so 
then there .were two tragedies on the same subject 
and with the same title. Dr. Johnson told us, that 
one of them was still in his possession. This very 
piece was, after his death, published by some person 
who .had been about him, and, for the sake of a little 
hasty profit, "was fallaciously advertised, so as to 
make it be believed to have been written by Johnson 
himself. 

I said, I disliked the custom which some people 
had of bringing their children into company, because 
it in a manner forced us to pay foolish compliments to 
please their parents. Johnson. '^ You are rights sir. 
We may be excused for not caring much about other 
people's children, for there are many who care very 
little about their own children. It may be observed, 
that men, who from being engaged in businesis, or 
from their course of life in whatever way, seldom see 
their children, do not cai^e much about them. I 
myself should not have had much fondness for a child 
of my ewri^" Mrs. Thrale. '^ Nay, sir, how can 
you talk so ?" Johnson. *^ At least, I never wished 
to have a child." 

Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson's having a 
design to publish an edition of Cowley^ Johnson 
said, he did not know but he should ; and he. ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of Dr. Htird, for having 
published a mutilated edition under the title of 
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" Select Works of Abraham Cowley.*' Mr. Murphy 
thought it a bad precedent; observing, that any 
authour might be used in the same manner; and that 
it was pleasing to see the variety of an authour's 
compositions^ at different periods. 

We talked of Flatman*s Poems ; and Mrs. Thrale 
observed^ that Pope had partly borrowed from him, 
" The dying Christian to his Soul." Johnson re- 
peated Kochester's verses upon Flatman, which I 
think by much too severe : 

*^ Nor that slow drudge in swift Pindarick strains, 
Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 
And rides a jaded Muse, whipt with loose reins.'* 

I like to recollect all the passages that I heard Johnson 
repeat : it stamps it value on them. 

He told us, that the book entitled '* The Lives of 
the Poets, by Mr. Cibber," was entirely compiled by 
Mr. Shiels, * a Scotchman, one of his amanuenses. 
^^ The booksellers (said he) gave Theophilus Cibber, 

1 In the Monthly Review fbr May, 1792, there is such a cor- 
rection of the above passage, as I should think mysdf very culpable 
not to subjoin. '^ This account is very inaccurate. The following 
statement of facts we know to be true, in every material drcnm- 
stance :-^hiel8 was^the principal toUector and digester of the 
materials for the work : but as he was very raw in authourship, 
an indifierent writer in prose, and his language full of Scotticisms, 
Cibber, who was a clever, livdy fellow, and then soliciting em- 
^ployment among the boolnellers, was engaged to correct the style 
and diction of £e whole work, dien intended to make only four 
volumes, with power to alter, expunge, or add, as he liked. He 
was alsb to supply notes^ occasionally, especially concerning those 
dramatick poets with whom he had been chiefly conversant. He 
also engaged to write several of the Lives ; which (as we are told) 
he acocndmgly performed. He was farther useful in striking out 
the Jaoobitical and Tory sentiments, which Shiels had industriously 
interspersed wherever he could bring them in ;•— and as the suc- 
cess (^tfae work appeared, after ^, very doubtful, he was content 
with twentj-one pounds for his labour, besides a* few sets of the 
books to disperse among his friends.— Shids had nearly seventy 
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who was then in prison^ ten guineas^ to aDow Mr, 
Cibber to be put upon the title-page^ as the authoor ; 
by this, a double imposition was intended: in the 

poands, beside the advantage of many of the best Ldves in the 
work being communicated by fti^ds to the undotaking; and ibr 
which Mr. Shiels had the same consideration as for the rest, bein^ 
paid by the sheet, for the whole. He was, however, so angry with 
nis Whiggish supervisor, (The. like his father, being a violent 
stidcler for the political principles which prevailed in the reign of 
George the Second), for so unmercifully mutilating his copy, and 
scouting his politicks, that he wrote Cibber a challenge : but was 
prevented from sending it by the publisher, who fairly laughed 
nim out of his fi^ry. The proprietors, too, were discontented, in 
the end, on account of Mr. Cibber*8 unexpected industry ; for his 
corrections and alterations in the proof sheets were sp numerous 
and considerable, tibat the printer made for them a grievous ad- 
dition to his bin ; and, in fine, all parties were dissatisfied. On 
the whole, the work was productive of no profit to the under- 
takerb, who had agreed, in case oi success, to make Cibber a pre- 
sent of some addition to the twenty guineas which he had received, 
and for which his receipt is now in the booksellers' hands. We 
are farther assured, that he actually obtained an additional sum ; 
when he, soon after (in the year 17^8), unfortunately embarked 
for Dublin, on an engagement for one of the theatres there : but 
the ship was cast away, and every person on board perished. 
There were about sixty passengers, among whom was the £arl of 
Dn^eda, with many oUier persons of consequence and property. 

^' As to the alleged deagn of making the compilement pass for 
the work of old Mr. Cibber, the charges seem to have been 
founded on a somewhat uncharitable construction. We are as- 
sured that the thought was not harboured by some of the pro- 
prietors, who are still living ; and we hope that it did not occur to 
the first designer of the work, who was also the printer of it, and 
who bore a respectable character. 

'^ We have been induced to enter thus circumstantially into die 
foregoing detail of facts relating to the Lives of the Poets, oom- 
piled. by Messrs. Cibber and Shiels, from« sinoere regard to that 
sacred principle of Truth, to whi<^ Dr. Johnson so rigidly ad- 
hered, aooording to the best of his knowledge $ and imichy w« 
believei no eont*di9riaUm would have prevailed on him to violate. 
In regard to the matter, which we now dismiss, he had, no donbi, 
been misled by partial and wrong inibrmation : Shids was the 
Doctor's amanue&ais; he had quaxxeUed with Gibber $ it^isnatmal 
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first place, that it was the work of a Cihber at aU ; 
aiid, in the second place, that it was the work of 
old Cibber." 

Mr. Murphy said, that '' The Memoirs of Grav's 
Life set him much higher in his estimation than nis 
poems did ; for you there saw a man constantly at 
work in literature." Johnson acquiesced in tnis; 
but depreciated the book, I thought very unreason- 
ably. For he said, '^ I forced myself to read it, only 
because it was a common topick of conversation. I 
found it mighty dull; and, as to the style, it is fit 
for the second table." Why he thought so I was at 
a loss to conceive. He now gave it as his opinion, 
that " Akenside was a superiour poet both to" Gray 
and Mason." 

Talking of the Eeviews> Johnson said^ ^' I think 
them very impartial: I do not know an instance. of 
partiality.'* He mentioned what had passed upon 
the subject of the Monthly and Critical Reviews, in 
the conversation with which his Majesty had honoured 
him. V He expatiated a little more on them this 
evening. " The Monthly Reviewers (said he) are 
not Deists; but they are Christians Avith as little 
Christianity as may be ; and are for pulHng down all 
establishments. The Critical Reviewers are for sup- 

to suppose that he told his story in his own way; and it is certain 
that he was not * a very sturdy moralist.* " This explanation ap* ^ 
pears to me very satisfactory. It is, however, to be observed, that 
the story told by Johnson does not rest solely upon my record of 
his conversation ; for he himself has published it in his life of 
Hammond, where he says, *•*' the manuscript of Shieis is now in 
my possession.'* Very prc^ably he had trusted to ShieU's word, 
and never looked at it so as to compare it with ^^ The Lives, of (he 
Poets," as published under Mr Gibber's name. What became of 
that manuscript I know not I should have liked much to examine 
it. I suppose it was thrown into the fire in that impetuous com- 
bu$tion of papers, which Johnson I think rashly executed, when 
Tnoribimdvs, 
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porting the constitution both jn church and state^^ 
The Critical Reviefwers, I believe, often review with- 
out reading the books through; but lay hold of a 
topick, and write chiefly from their own minds. The 
Monthly Reviewers are duller men, and are glad to 
read the books through." 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton's extreme anxiet/ as , 
an authour ; observing, that ^^ he was thirty years in 
preparing his History, and that he employed a man 
to point it for him; as if (laughing) another man 
, could point his sense better than himself^." Mr. 
Murphy said, he understood his history was kept 
back several years for fear of Smollett. Johnsok. 
*' This seems strange to Murphy and me, who never 
felt that anxiety, but sent what we wrote to the press^ 
and let it take its chance." Mrs. Thrale. ^' The ' 
time has been, sir, when you felt W* Johnson. 
'* Why really, madam, I do not recollect a time when 
that was the case." 

Talking of " The Spectator," he said, '' It is 
wonderful that there is such a proportion of bad 
papers in the half of the work which was not written 
by Addison ; for there was all the world to write that 
half, yet not « half of that half is ^ood. One of the 
finest pieces in the English language is the paper on 
Novelty, yet we do not hear it talked of. It was 
written by Grove, a dissenting teacher" He would 
not, I perceived, call him a clergyman, though he wad 
candid enough to allow very great merit to his com- 
position: Mr. Murphy said, he remembered when 
there were several people alive in London, who en- 
joyed a considerable reputation merely from having 
written a paper in " The Spectator." He mentioned 
particularly Mr. Ince, who used to frequent Tom's 

1 IJohnion*! opiAioni oonoeming the Monthly and Critical 
Reviews would not be acconte now [] 803.] JB.] 
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coffee-house. ^^ Bat (said Johnson) you must con- 
sider how highly Steele speaks of Mr. Ince." He 
would not allow that the paper on carrying a hoy to 
travel, signed Philip Homebred, which was reported 
to be written by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke^ 
had merit. He said, '^ it was quite vulgar, and had 
nothing luminous." 

Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry's' System of Physiek. 
<^ He was a man (said he) who had acquired a high 
j^utation in Dublip, came over to England, and 
brought his reputation with him, but had not great 
success. His notion was, that pulsation occasions 
death by attrition; and that, therefore, the way to 
preserve life is to retard pulsation. But we know that 
pulsation is strongest in infants, and that we increase 
m growth while it operates in its regullur course ; so 
it cannot be the cause of destruction." Soon aft^r 
this, he said something very flattering to Mrs. Thrale, 
which I do not recollect; but it concluded with 
wishing her long life. '' Sir (said I), if Dr. Barry's 
snp^stem be true, you have now shortened Mrs. Thrale's 
life, perhaps, some minutes, by accelerating heir 
pulsation." 

On Thursday, April 11, I dined with him at 
General Paoli*s, in whose house I now resided, and 
where I had ever afterwards the honour of being 
entertained with the kindest attention as his constant 
guest, while I was in London, till I had a house of 
my own there. I mentioned my having that morn- 
ing introduced to Mr. Garrick, Count Neni, a 
flemish nobleman of great rank and fortune, to 
whom Garrick talked of Abel Drugger as a small 
part; and related, with pleasant vanity, that a 
Frenchman who had seen huu in one of his low chfi^ 
racters, exclaimed, ^^ Comment J je tie le crois pas, 

1 &x Edward Barry, BazDoet. 
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Ce n'est pas Monsieur Garrick, ce grand homme/'* 
Garrick added^ with an appearance of grave recollec- 
tion^ ^' If I were to begin life again^ I think I should 
not play those low characters." Upon which I 
observed) ^' Sir, you would be in the wrong; for 
your great excellence is your variety of playing, 
your representing so well characters so very dif- 
ferent." Johnson. " Garrick, sir, was not in 
earnest in what he said ; for, to be sure, his peculiar 
excellence is his variety ; and, perhaps, there is not 
any one character which has not been as we]l acted 
by somebody else, as he could do it." Boswell. 
" Why then, sir, did he talk so ?*' Johnson. " Why, 
sir, to make you answer as you did." Boswejll. 
'* I don't know, sir ; he seemed to dip deep into his 
mind for the reflection." Johnson. " He had not 
iar to dip, sir : he had said the same thing, probably, 
twenty times before." 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early period to high 
office, he said, '* His parts, sir, are pretty well for a 
Lord ; but would not be distinguished in a man who 
had nothing else but his parts." 

A journey to Italy was still in his thoughts. He 
stfid, " A man who has not been in Italy is always 
conscious of an inferiority, from his not having seen 
what it is expected a man should see. The grsuid 
object of travelling is to see the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. On those shores were the four great 
Empires of the world ; the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman. — ^AIl our religion, almost 
all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets 
us above savages, has come to us from the shores of 
the Mediterranean." The General observed, that 
''The Mediterranean would be a noble subject 
for a poem." 

We talked of translation. I sai^, I could not define 
it, nor could I think of a similitude to illustrate it ; 
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but that it appeared to me the translation of poetry 
oould be only imitation. Johnso}^. *' You may 
translate books of science exactly. You may also 
translate history^ in so far as it is not embellished with 
oratory^ which is poetical. Poetry^ indeed^ cannot be ' 
translated; and^ therefore^ it is the poets that pre- 
serve languages ; for we would not be at the trouble 
to learn a language^ if we could have all that is written 
in it just as well in a translation. But as the beauties 
of poetry cannot he preserved in any language except 
that in which it was originally written, we learn the 
language." 

A gentleman maintained that the art of printing 
had hurt real learning, by disseminating idle writings. 
—Johnson. ^' Sir, if it had not been for the art of 
printing, we should now have no learning at all ; for 
books would have perished faster than they could 
have heen transcribed." This observation seems not 
just^ considering for how many ages books were pre- 
served by writing alone. ^ 

The same gentleman maintained, that a general 
diffusion of knowledge among a people was a dis- 
advantage; for it made the vulgar nse above their 
humble sphere. Johnson. " Sir, while knowled^ 
is a distinction, those who are possessed of it will 
naturally rise above those who are not. Merely to 
read ana write was a distinction at first ; but we see 
when reading and writing have become general, the 
common people keep .their stations. And so, were' 
higher attainments to become general, the effect 
would be the same." 

1 [The authouT did not recollect that of the books meserved 
(and an infinite number was lost) all were confined to two 
languages. In modem times and modem languasesi France and 
Italy alone produce more books in a given time than Greece and 
Rome ; put England, Spain, Germany, and the Northern king- 
doms out of the question. B*l 
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^' Goldsmith (be said) referred every thing to vanity ; 
his yirtues, and his vices too^ were from that motive. 
He' was not a social man. He never exchanged mind 
with you." 

We spent the evening at Mr. Hoole*s. Mr. Mickle, 
the excellent translator of '' The Lusiad>" was there. 
I have preserved little of the conversation of this 
evening. Dr. Johnson said^ '^ Thomson had a true 
poetical genius^ the power of viewing every thing in 
a poetical light. His fault is such a cloud of words 
sometimes^ that the sense can hardly peep through. 
Shiels^ who compiled * Gibber's Lives of the Poets/ * 
was one day sitting with me. I took down Thomson^ 
and read aloud a large portion of him, and then 
asked^ — :1s not this fine ? Shiels having expressed the 
highest admiration. Well^ sir (said I)^ I have omitted 
every other line." 

I related a dispute between Goldsmith and Mr. 
Robert Dodsley^ one day when they and I were dining 
at Tom Davies's^ in 1702. Goldsmith asserted^ that 
there was no poetry produced in this age. Dodsley 
appealed to his own Collection^ and maintained^ that 
though you could not find a palace like Dryden*s 
'^Ode on St. Cecilia's Day>" you had vUlages com- 
posed of veiy pretty houses ; and he mentioned par- 
ticularly " The Spleen." Johnso.n. " I think 
Dodsley gave up the question.. He and Goldsmith 
said tne same thing; only he said it in a softer 
manner than Goldsmith md ; for he acknowledged 
that there was.no poetry^ nothing that towered above 
the common mark. You may find wit and humour 
in verse^ and yet no poetry. ' Hudibras' has a pro- 
fusion of these ; yet it is not to be reckoned a poem. 
' The Spleen^* in Dodsley*s collection^ on which you 
slay Jie chiefly rested^ is not poetry.*' Boswell. 

1 See ante^ Note, p. 223, &c 
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" Does not Gray's poetry, sir, tower above the com- 
mon mark?'* Johnson. " Yes, sir; but we mnst 
attend to the difference between what men in general 
cailnot do if they would, and what every man may 
do if he would. Sixteen-string Jack' towered above 
the common mark." Boswell. ^' Then, sir, what is 
poetry ?" Johnson. " Why, sir, it is much easier 
to say what it is not. We all knovo what light is ; 
but it is not easy to teU what it is." 

On Friday, April 12, I dined with him at our 
friend Tom Davies's, where we met Mr. Cradock, of 
Jueicestershire, authour of ** Zobeide," a tragedy ; 
a very pleasing gentleman, to whom my friend Dr. 
Farmer's very excellent Essav; on the Learning of 
Shakspeare is addressed ; and Dr. Harwood, who has 
written and published various works ; particularly a 
fuitastical translation of the New Testament, in mo- 
dem jihme, and with a Socinian twist. 

I introduced Aristotle's doctrine in his ^^Art of 
Poetry," of "the TiaSa^tris rwv flra8iy|xar»y, the purging 
of the passions," as the purpose of tragedy.' "But 
kow are the passions to be purged by terrour and 
mty }" (said I, with an assumed air of ignorance, to 
incite him to talk, for which it was often necessary 
to employ some address). Johnson. "Why, sir*, 
you are . to consider what is the meaning of purging 
n^ the original sense. It is to expel impurities from 
the human body. The mind is subject to the same 
imperfection. The passions are the great movers of 
human actions ; but they are mixed with such im« 
purities, that it is necessary they should be purged 

1 A noted highwayman, who after having heen several timea 
tried and acquitted, was at last hanged. He was remarkable for 
foppery in hu dress, and particularly for wearing a bunch of six-> 
teen strings at the knees of his breeches. 

2 See an ingenious Essay on this subject by the late Dr. Moor, 
Greek professor at Glasgow. 
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or refined by means of terrour and pity. For in- 
stance^ ambition is a noble passion; but by seeing 
upon the stage^ that a man who is so excessively am- 
bitious as to raise himself by injustice^ is pumslied, 
we are terrified at the sfatal consequences of such a 
passion. In the same manner a certain degree of 
resentment is necessary; but if we see that a man 
carries it too far, we pity the object of it, and are 
taught to moderate that passion.*' My record upon 
this occasion does great • injustice to Johnson's ex- 
pression, which was so forcible and brilliant, that 
Mr. Cradock whispered me, '^ O that his words were 
written in a book !" 

I observed the great defect of the tragedy of 
^' Othello" was, that it. had not a moral; for that no 
man could resist the circumstances of suspicion 
which were artfully suggested to Othello's mind. 
Johnson. " In the first place, sir> we learn frem 
Othello this very useful moral, not to make an un- 
equal match; in the s^ond place, we learn not to 
yield too readily to suspicion. The handkerchief is 
merely a trick, though a very pretty trick ; but there 
are no other circumstances of reasonable suspicion, 
except what is related by lago of Cassio's^ warm ex- 
pressions concerning Desdemona in his sleep; and 
.that depended entirely upon the assertion of one 
man. No, sir, I think Othello has more moral than 
almost any play." 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, Johnson said, " Sir, he is narrow, not so much 
from avarice, as from impotence to spend his money. 
He cannot find in his heart to pour out a bottle 
of wine ; but he would not much care if it should 
sour.** 

He said, he wished to see '^ Johi^ Dennis's C^-* 
tical Works" collected. Davies said they would not 
sell. Dr. Johnson seemed to think otherwise. 
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Davies said of a well known dramatick authour^ 
that ^' he lived upon potted stories, and that he made 
his way as Hannibal did, by vinegar ; having begun 
by attacking people, particularly the players." 

He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's having 
paid him the highest compliment that ever was paid 
to a layman, by asking his pardon for repeating some 
oaths in the course of telling a story. 

Johnson and I supped this evening at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in company with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Langton', Mr. Naime, now one of the 
Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dunsinan, 
and my very worthy firiend. Sir William Forbes, of 
Pitsligo. 

We discussed the question whether drinking im- 
proved conversation and benevolence. Sir Joshua 
maintained it did. Johnson. ''No, sir: before 
dinner men meet with great inequality of under- 
standing ; and those who are conscious of their in- 
feriority, have the modesty not to talk. When they 
have drunk wine, every man feels himself happy, and 
loses that modesty, and grows impudent ana voci- 
ferous: but he IS not improved: he is only not 
sensible of his defects." Sir Joshua said the Doctor 
was talking of the effects of eiscess in wine; but that 
a moderate r glass enlivened the mind, by giving a 
proper circulation to the blood. '' I am (said he) 
in very good spirits, when I get up in the morning. 
By dinner-time I am exhausted; wine puts me in 
the same state as when I got up ; and I am sure that 
moderate drinking makes people talk better." John- 
son. "No, sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal, 
hilarity; but tumultuous, noisy, damorous merri- 
ment. I have heatd none of those drunken, — ^nay, 
drunken is a coarse word, — none of those vinous 
flights." Sir Joshua. ''Because you have sat by, 
quite sober, and felt an envy of the happiness of 
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those who were drinkiiig.'* Johnsok. ''Perhaps, 
contempt. — ^And^ sir, it is not necessary to he draok 
one's self, to relish the wit of drunkenness. Do ^we 
not judge of the drunken wit of the dialogue between 
lago and Cassio^ the most excellent in its kind^ when 
we are quite sober ? Wit is wit, by whatever means 
it is produced ; and, if good, will appear so at all 
times. I admit that the spirits are raised by drink- 
ing, as by the common participation of any pleasure : 
cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, will raise the spirits 
of a company, as drinking does, though surely they 
will not improve conversation. I also admit, that 
there are some sluggish men who are improved by 
drinking; as there are fruits which are not good tiu 
they are rotten. There are such men, but they are 
medlars. I indeed allow that there have been a very 
few men of talents who were improved by drinking; 
but I maintain that 1 am right as to the effects of 
drinking in general : and let it be considered, that 
there is no position, however false in its universality, 
which is not true of some particular man." Sir 
William Forbes said, ** Might not a man warmed 
with wine be like a bottle of beer, which is made 
brisker by being. set before the fire?" — ^^ Nay (said 
Johnson, laughing), I cannot answer that: that is 
too much for me." 

I observed, that wine did some people harm, by 
inflaming, confusing, and irritating their minds; 
but that the experience of mankind had declared in 
favour of moderate drinking. Johnson. '' Sir, I do 
not say it is wrong to produce self-complacency by 
drinking; I only deny that it improves the mind. 
When I drank wine, I scorned to drink it when in 
company. I hav;e drunk many a bottle by myself; 
in the first place, because I had need of it to raise my 
spirits; in the second place, because I would have 
nobody to witness its effects upon me.*' 
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He told us^ '^almost all his RamMers, were written 
just as they were wanted for the press; that he. sent 
a certain portion of the copy of an essay, and wrote 
the remainder, while the former part of it was 
printing. When it was. wanted, and he had fairly 
sat down to it, he was sure it would be done." 

He said, that for general improvement, a man 
should read whatever his immediate inclination 
prompts him to ; though to be sure, if a man has a 
science to learn, he must regularly and resolutely ad* 
vance. He added, " what we read with inclination 
makes a much stronger impression. If we read with- 
out inclination, half the mind is employed in fixing 
the attention; so there is but one half to be employed 
on what we r6ad." He told us, he read Fielding's 
*' Amelia" through tvithout stopping. ' He said^ " if 
a man begins to read in the middle of a book, and 
feels an inclination to go on, let him not quit it, to 
go to the beginning. He may perhaps not feel again 
the inclination." 

Sir Joshua mentioned Mr. Cumberland's Odes, 
which were just published. Johnson. '^Why/sir; 
they would have been thought as good as Odes com- 
monly are, if Cumberland had not put his name to 
them ; but a name immediately draws censure, unless 
it be a name that bears down every thing before it. 
Nay, Cumberland has made his Odes subsidiary to 
the hme of another man.^ They might have run 
well enough by themselves; but he has not only 
loaded them with a name, but has made them carry- 
double." 

We talked of the Reviews, ^and Dr. Johnson spoke 

1 We have here an involuntary testimony to the excellence of 
this admirable writer, to whom we have seen that Dr. Johnson 
directly allowed so little merit ' 

2 Mr. Romney, the painter, who has now deservedly established 
a high reputation. 
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of them as he did at Thrale*s.' Sir Joshua said, 
what I hare often thought^ that he wondered to 
find so much good writing employed in them^ when 
the atUthours were to remain unknown^ and so could 
not have the motive of fame. Johnson. " Nay^ sir^ 
those who write in them^ write \fell in order to be 
paid well." 

Soon after this day^ he went to Bath with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale. I had never seen that beautiful 
dty^ and wished to take the opportunity of visiting 
it, while Johnson was there. Having written to 
him, I received the following answerr 

^^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

^^W-HY do you talk of neglect? When did I 
neglect you ? If you will come to Bath, we shall all 
be glad to see you. Come, therefore, as soon as you 
can. 

" But I have a little business for you at London. 
Bid Francis look in the paper drawer of the chest of 
drawers in my bed-chamber, for two cases; one for 
the Attorney-General, and one for the Solicitor- 
General. They lie, I think, at the top of my papers ; 
otherwise they are somewhere else, and will give me 
more trouble. 

" Please to write to me immediately, if they can 
be found. Make my compliments to aU our friends 
round the world, ana to Mrs. Williams at home. 

" I am, sir, your, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

" Search for the papers as soon as you can, that, if 
1 Pagie 225 of tbis volume. 
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it is necessary, I may write to you again before you 
come down." 

On the 26th of April, I went to Bath ; and on my 
arrival at the Pelican inn, found lying for me an 
obliging invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by 
whom I was agreeably entertained almost constantly 
during my stay. They were gone to the rooms; 
but there was a kind note from Dr. Johnson, that he 
should sit at home all the evening. I went to him 
directly, and before Mr. and Mrs. Thrale returned, 
we had by ourselves some hours of tea-drinking and 
talk. 

I shall group together such of his sayings as I pre- 
served during the few days that I was at Bath. 

Of a person who differed from him in politicks, he 
said, ^' in private Jife he is a very honest gentleman ; 
Imt I will not allow him to be ^so in publick life. 
People may be honest, though they are doing wrong : 
that is, between their Maker and them. But tv^, 
who are suffering by their pernicious conduct, are to 

destroy them. We are sure that -: acts from 

interest. We know what his genuine principles 
were. They who allow their passions to confound 
the distinctions between right and wrong are cri- 
minal. They may be convinced ; but they have not 
come honelitly by their conviction." 

It having been mentioned, I know not with what 
truth, that a certain female political writer, whose 
doctrines he disliked, had of late become very fond 
of dress, sat hours together at her toilet, ana even * 
put on rouge: — Johnson. '' She is better employed 
at her toilet, than using her pen. It is better she 
should be reddening her own cheeks, than blacken- 
ing other people's characters." 

He told us that " Addison wrote Budgeirs papers 
in the Spectator, at least mended them so much, that 
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he made them ahnoet his own ; and that Draper, 
Tonson's partner, assured Mrs. Johnson, that the 
much admired Epilogue to ' The Distressed Mother," 
which came out in Budgell's name, was in reality 
written by Addison." 

'^The mode of government by one may be ill 
adapted to a small society, but is best for a great 
nation. The characteristick of our own government 
at present is imbecility. The magistrates dare not 
call the guards for fear of being hanged. The guards 
will not come for fear of being' given up to the blind 
rage of popular juries." 

Of the father of one of our friends, he observed, 
" He never clarified his notions, by filtrating them 
through other minds. He had a canal upon his 
estate, where at one place the bank was too low.-^ 
J dug the canal deeper," said he. ^ 

He told me that '^ so long ago as 1748 he had 
read ' The Grave, a Poem,'* but did not like it 
much." I differed from him; for though it is not 
equal through<nit, and is seldom elegantly correct, it 
abounds in solemn thought, and poeticiEj imagery 
beyond the common reach. The world -has differ^ 
from him; for the poem has passed through many 
editions, and is still much read by people of a serious 
cast of mind* 

A literary lady of large fortune wa$ mentioned, as 
one who did good to many, but by no means ''by 

1 I am Sony that there are no memoirs of the Reverend Robert 
Blair» the authour of this poem. He was the representative of the 
ancient family of BLiir, of Blair, in Ajnrshire, but the estate had 
descended to a female, and afterwards passed to the son of her hus- 
band by another marriage. He was minister of the parish of 
AtheLstaneford, where Mr. John Home was his successor ; so that 
it may truly be called dassick ground. His son, who is of the 
same name, and a man eminent for taleots and learning, is now, 
with universal approbation, Solicitor-general of Scotland, 
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stealthy" and instead of '* blushing to find it hme" 
dieted evidently from vanity. Johnson. '^ I have 
seen no beings who -do as much good from bene- 
volence^ as she does from whatever motive. If there 
are such under the earthy or in the clouds^ I wish 
they would come up^ or come down. What Soame 
Jenyns says upon this subject is not to be minded ; 
he is a wit. No^ sir ; to act from pure benevolence 
is not possible for finite beings. Human benevolence 
is mingled with vanity^ interest, or some other 
motive.** 

He would not allow me to praise a lady then at 
Bath; observing;^ ''She does not gain upon me, 
sir : I think her empty-headed." He was, mdeed, a 
Btem critick upon chkracters and manners. Even 
Mrs. Thrale did not escape his friendly animad- 
version at times. When he and I were one day en- 
deavouring to ascertain article by article, how one of 
our friencb could possibly spend as much money in 
his fiunily as he told us he did, she interrupted us by 
a lively extravagant sally, on the expense pf clothing 
his children, describing it in a very ludicrous and 
fanciful manner. Johnson looked a little angry, and 
said, ''Nay, madam, .fhen you are declaimmg, de- 
claim; and when you are calculating, calculate." 
At another time, when she said, perhaps afiecte41y9 
" I don't like to fly." JohNson. " With your wings, 
madam, you must fiy: but have a care, there are 
clippers abroad." How very well was this said, and 
how fully has experience proved the truth of it ! But 
have they not dipped rather rudely, and gone a great 
deal closer than was necessary ? 

A gentleman expressed a wish to go and live 
three years at Otaheit6, or New Zealand, in order to 
obtain a full acquaintance with people, so totally 
difilerent from all that we have ever known, and be 
satisfied what ptire nature can do for man. John*- 
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SON. '* What could you learn^ sir ? What can 
sayages tell^ but what thev themselves have seen? 
Of the past, or the invisible, they can tell nothing. 
The inhabitants of Otaheite and New Zealand are 
not in a state of pure , nature ; for it is plain they 
broke off from some other people. Had they grovni 
out of the ground, you might have judged of a state 
of pure nature. Fanciful people may talk of a my- 
thology being amongst them; but it must.be in- 
vention. They have once had religion, which has 
been gradually debased. And what account of their 
religioja can you suppose to be learnt from savages ? 
Only consider, sir, our own state : our religion is in 
a book ; we have an order of men whose duty it is to 
teach it, we have one day in the week set apart for it, 
and this is in general pretty weU observed : yet ask 
the first ten gross men you meet, and hear what they 
can tell of their religion." 

On Monday, April 29, he and I made an excur- 
*sion to Bristol, where I was entertained with seeing 
him inquire upon the spot, into the authenticity of 
"Motley's poetry," as I had seen- him inquire upon 
the spot into the authenticity of " Ossian's poetry." 
George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as zealolis for 
Rowley, as Hugh Blair was for Ossian^ (I trust my 
Reverend, friend will excuse the comparison), at- 
tended us at our inn, and with a triumphant air of 
lively simplicity called out, '' I'll make Dr. Johnson 
a convert." Dr. Johnson, at his desire, read aloud 
some of Chatterton's fabricated verses, while Catcot 
stood at the back of his* chair, moving himself like a 
pendulum, and beating time with his feet, and now 
and then looking into Dr. Johnson's face, wondering 
that he was not yet convinced. We called on Mr; 
Barret, the surgeon, and saw some of the originals 
as they were called, which were executed very arti- 
ficially ; but from a careful inspection of them, and a 
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consideration of the circumstances with which they 
were attended^ we were quite satisfied of the im- 
posture^ which^ indeed^ has been clearly demonstrated 
m)m internal evidence^ by several able critidcs. ' 

Honest Catcot seemed, to pay no attention what« 
ever to any objections, but insisted, as an end of all 
controversy, that we should go with him to the 
tower of the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, and view 
with our own eyes the ancient chest in which the 
manuscripts were found. To this. Dr. Johnson 
good-naturedly agreed ; and though troubled with a 
shortness of breathing, laboured up a long flight of 
steps, till we came to the place where the wonderous 
chest stood. " There (said Catcot, with a bouncing 
confident credulity), there is the very chest itself." 
After this ocular demonstration, there was no more to 
be said. He brought to my recollection a Scotch 
Highlander, a man of learning too, and who had seen 
the world, attesting, and at the same time giving his 
reasons for the authenticity of Fingal: — ^'l have 
heard all that poem when I was young.*'—-'' Havie 
you, sir? Pray what have you heard?" — "I have 
heard Ossian, Oscar, and every one of them" 

Johnson said of Chatterton,^ ''This is the most 
extraordinary young man that has encountered my 
knowledge. It is wonderful how the whelp has 
written such things." 

We were by no means pleased with our inn at 
Bristol. " Let us see now (said I), how we should 
describe it." Johnson was ready with his raillery. 
" Describe it, sir ? — Why, it was so bad that Boswell 
wished to be in Scotland !'* 

' After Dr. Johnson's return to London, I was se- 
veral times with him at his house, where I occasion- 
ially slept, in the room that had been assigned for me. 

1 Ms. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Warton, Mr. Malooe. 
VOL. 111. Y 
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I dined with him at Dr. Taylor*s^ at General Ogle« 
thorpe% and at General PaoH's. To avoid a tedious 
minuteness^ I shall group together what I have pre* 
served of his conversation during this period also, 
without specifying each . scene where it passed, ex- 
cept one, which will be found so remarkable as cer* 
tainly to deserve a very particular relation. Where 
the place or the persons do not contribute to thfe 
zest of the conversation, it is unnecessaiy to en- 
cumber my page with mentioning them. To know 
of what vintage our wine is, enables us to judge of 
its value, and to drink it with more relish : but to 
have the produce of each vine of one vineyard, in 
the same year, kept separate, would serve no pur-* 
pose. To know that our wine (to use an adver- 
tising phrase), is '^of the stock of an ambassadour 
lately deceased/' heightens its flavour : but it signi- 
fies nothing to know the bin where each bottle was 
once deposited. 

'* Garrick (he ob^served) does not play the part of 
Archer in 'The Beaux Stratagem' well. The gen- 
tleman should break out through the footman, which 
is not the case as he does it." 

'^ Where there is no education, as in savage coun- 
tries, men will have the upper hand of women. 
Bodily strength, no doubt, contributes to this ; but it 
would be so, exclusive of that; for it is mind that 
always governs. When it comes to dry understand- 
ing, man has the better." 

" The little volumes entitled ' RespuUiccB,' which 
are very well done, were a bookseller's work." 

" There is much talk of the misery which we cause 
to the brute creation ; but they are recompensed by 
existence. If they were not useful to man, and 
therefore protected by him, they would not be nearly 
so numerous." This argument is to be found in the 
able and benignant Hutchinson's ^' Moral Philosophy." 
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But the question is> whether the animald who endure 
such sufferings of yarious kinds, for the service and 
entertainment of man^ would accept of existence upon 
the terms on which they have it. Madame Sevigne^ 
who> though she had many enjoyments, felt with 
delicate sensibility the prevalence of misery, complains 
of the task of existence having been imposed upon 
her without her consent. 

^^ That man is never happy for the present is so 
true, that all his relief from unhappiness is only for- 
getting himself for a little while. Life is a progress 
from want to want, not from enjoyment to enjoy- 
ment." 

'^ Though many men are nominally entrusted with 
the administration of hospitals and other publick in- 
stitutions, almost all the good is done by one man, by 
whom the rest are driven on ; owing to confidence in 
him, and indolence in them." 

''Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his Son, I think, 
might be made a very pretty book. Take out the 
immorality, and it should be put in the hands of 
every young gentleman. An elegant manner and 
easiness of behaviour are acquired gradually and im-» 
perceptibly^ No man can say ' I'll be genteel.' 
There are ten genteel women for one genteel man, 
because they are more restrained. A man without 
some degree of restraint is insufferable; but we 
are all less restrained than women. Were a woman 
sitting in company to piit out her legs before her as 
most men do, we should be tempted to kick them in.'* 
No man was a more attentive and nice observer of 
behaviour in those in whose company he happened to 
be^ than Johnson ; or however strange it may seem 
to many, had a higher estimation of its refinements. 
Lord Eliot informs me, that one day when Johnson 
and he were at dinner in a gentleman's house in 
London, upon Lord Chesterfield's Letters being 
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mentioned^ Johnson surprised the company by this 
sentence: " Every man of any education would 
rather be called a rascal^ than accused of deficiency 
in the graces.** Mr. Gibbon, who was present, 
turned to a lady who knew Johnson well, and lived 
much with him, and in his quaint manner, tapping 
his box, addressed her thus: ^' Don't you think, 
madam (looking towards Johnson), that among all 
your acquaintance you could find one exception?" 
The lady smiled, and seemed to acquiesce. 

'^ I read (said he) Sharpe s Letters on Italy over 
again, when I was at Bath. There is a great deal of 
matter in them." 

'^Mrs. Williams was angry that Thrale's family 
did not send regularly to her every time they heard 
from me while I was in the Hebrides. Little people 
are apt to be jealous : but they should not be jealous ; 
for they ought to consider, that superiour attention 
will necessarily be paid to superiour fortune or nulk. 
Two persons may have equal merit, and on that ac- 
count may have an equal claim to attention; biit one 
' of them may have also fortune and rank, and so may 
have a double claim." 

Talking of his notes on Shakspeare, he said, *' I 
despise those who do not see that I am right in the 
passage where as is repeated, and ^ asses of great 
chfiTge' introduced. That on ^ To be, or not to be,' 
is disputable." * 

A gentleman, whom I found sitting with him one 
morning, said, that in his opinion the character of an 
infidel was more detestable than that of a man noto- 


1 It may be observed, {that Mr. Malpne, in his very valuable 
edition of Shakspeare, has fully vindicated Dr. Johnson from the 
idle censures which the first of these notes has given rise to. The 
interpretation of the other passage, {[which Dr. Johnscm allows to 
be ditputabk^ he has clearly shewn to be erroneous. 
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riously guilty of an atrocioas orime. I differed from 
him^ because we are surer of the odiousness of the one, 
than of the errour of the other. Johnsok. '' Sir, I 
agree with him ; for the infidel would be guilty of 
any crime if he were inclined to it." 

''Many things which are false are transmitted 
from book to book, and gain credit in the world. « 
One of these is the cry against the evil of luxury. 
Now the truth is, that luxury produces much good. 
Take the luxury of buildings in London. Does it 
not produce real advantage in the conveniency and 
elegance of accommodation, and this all from the 
exertion of industry? People will tell you, with a 
melancholy fiace, how many builders b^ in gaol. It 
is plain they are in gaol, not for building ; for rents 
are not fallen. — ^A man gives half a guinea for a dish 
of green peas. How much gardening does this oc- 
casion ? how many labourers must the competition to 
have such things early in the market keep in em- 
ployment? You will hear it said, very gravely, 
' Why was not the half-guinea, thus spent in luxury, 
given to the poor ? To how many might it have sd- 
forded a good meal.' Alas ! has it not gone to the 
industrious poor, whom it is better to support than 
the idle poor? You are much surer that you are 
doing good when you pay money to those who work, 
as the recompense of their labour, than when you ^'iw 
money merely in charity. Suppose the ancient luxury 
of a ush of peacock's brains were to be revived, how 
many carcasses would be left to the poor at a cheap 
rate: and as to the rout that is made about. people 
who are ruined by extravagance, it is no matter to 
the nation that some individuals sulSer. When so 
much general productive exertion is the consequenee 
of luxury/ the nation does not care though there are 
debt(M*s in gaol: nay, they would not care though 
their creditors were there too." 

y3 
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The uncommoil vivacity of General' Oglethorpe's 
mind^ and variety of knowledge^ having sometinaes 
made his conversation seem too desultory^ Johnson 
observed, '^ Oglethorpe, sir, never completes what he 
has to say." 

He on the same account made a similar remark on 
Patrick Lord Elibank : " Sir, there is nothing ccm- 
chtsive in his talk." 

When I complained of having dined at a splendid 
table without hearing one sentence of conversation 
worthy of being remembered, he said, " Sir, there 
seldom is my such conversation/' Boswell. " Why 
then meet at table?" Johnson. "Why to eat and 
drink together, and to promote kindness; and, sir, 
this is better done when there is no isolid conversa- 
tion ; for when there is, people differ in opinion, and 
get into bad humour, or some of the company who are 
not capable of su^h conversation, are left out, and feel 
themselves uneasy. It was for this reason. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole said, he always talked bawdy at his table, 
because in that all could join.** 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman' ask Mr. 
Levett a variety of questions concerning him, when 
he was sitting by, he broke out, " Sir, you have but 
' two topicks, yourself and roe. I am sick of both." 
'^A man (said he) should not talk of himself, nor 
much of any particular person. He should take 
care not to be made a proverb; and, therefore, 
should avoid having any one topick of which people 
can say, ' We shall hear him upon it/ There was a 
Dr. Oldfield, who was always talking of the* Duke d 
Marlborough. He came into a coffee-house one day^ 
and told that his Grace had spok^i in the House of 
Lords for half an hour. ^Did he indeed speak for 
half an hour ?' (said Belchier, the surgeon)* — ' Yes/ 
—^ And what did he say of Dr. Oldfield ?'— ' Nothing/ 
— ' Why then, sir, he was very ungrateful ; for Dr. 
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OUfield could not have spoken for a quarter of an 
of an hour^ without saying something of him." 

*^ Every man is to take existence on the terms on 
which it is given to him. To some men it is given 
on condition of not taking liberties^ which other 
men may take without much harm. One may drink 
wine^ and be nothing the worse for it ; on another,' 
wine may have effects so inflammatory as to injure 
him both in body and mind, and perhaps make him 
commit something for which he may deserve to be 
hanged." 

'^ Lord Hailes's ' Annals of Scotland' have not that 
painted form which is the taSte of this age ; but it is 
a book which will always sell, it has sudb a stability 
of dates, such a certainty of i^icts, and such a punc- 
tuality of citation. I never before read Scotch hi- 
story with -certainty." 

I asked him whether he would advise me to read 
the Bible with a commentary, and what commentaries 
he would recommend. Johnson. '* To be sure, sir, ^ 
I would have you read the Bible with a commentary; 
and I would recommend Lowth and Patrick on the 
Old Testament, and Hammond on the New." 

During my stay in London this spring, I solicited 
his attention to another law case, in which I was en- 
gaged. In the course of a contested election for the 
B<n'ough of Dumfermline> which I attended as one of 
my friend Colonel (afterwatds Sir Archibald) Camp- 
belles counsel ; one of his political agents^ Who was 
charged with having been unfaithfrd to his employer, 
and having deserted to the opposite party for a pe- 
cuniary reward — attacked very rudely in a news- 
paper the Rever^id Mr. James Thomson, one ^ the 
ministers of that place; .on account of a suppiosed al- 
lusion to him in one of his sermons. Upon this the 
minister, on a snbse^fuent Sunday, arraigned him by 
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name from the pulpit with some severity; and the 
agents after the sermon was oyer^ rose up and asked 
the minister aloud^ ^^ What bribe he had received for 
telling so many lies from the chair of verity." I was 
present at this very extraordinary scene. The person 
arraigned^ and his father and brother^ who also had a 
share both of the reproof from the pulpit, and in the<< 
retaliationj brought an acticm against Mr. Thomson, 
in the Court of Session, for defamation and damages^ 
and I was one of the counsel for the reverend de- 
fendant. The Liberty of the pulpit was our great 
ground of defence ; but we argued also on the pro- 
vocation of the previous attack, and on the instant 
retaliation. The Court of Session, however — the 
fifteen Judges, who a^e at the san^e time the Jury, 
decided against the minister, contrary to my humue 
opinion; and several of them expressed themselves 
with indignation against him. Ete was an aged gen« 
tleman, formerly a military chaplain, and a man of 
high spirit and honour. Johnson was satisfied that 
the judgement was wrong, and dictated to me the foU 
lowing argument in confutation of it : 

'^ Of the censure pronounced from the pulpit, our 
determination must be formed, as in other cases, by 
a consideration of the act itself, and the particular 
circumstances with whicli it is invested. 

'^ The right of censure and rebuke seems neoesi- 
sarily appendant to the pastoral office. He, to whom 
the care of a congregation is entrusted, is considered 
as the shepherd of a^ock, aa the teacher of a school, 
as the father of a family. As a shepherd tending not 
his own sheep, but those of his master, he is answer- 
able for those that stray, and that lose themselves by 
straying. But no man can be answerable for losses 
which .he has not power to prevent^ or for vagrancy* 
which he has not authority to restrain. 
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'^' As a teacher giving iastruction for wages^ and 
liable to reproach^ if those whom he undertakes to in- 
form make no proficiency, he must have the power of 
enforcing attendance^ ot awakening negligence^ and 
repressing contradiction. 

^' As a father^ he possesses the paternal authority 
of admonition^ rebuke^ and punishment. He cannot, 
without reducing his office to an empty name> be 
hindered from the exercise of any practice necessary 
to stimulate the idle^ to reform the vicious^ to check 
the petulant^ and correct the stubborn. 

" If we inquire into the practice of the primitive 
churchy we shall^ I believe^ find the ministers of the 
word exercising the whole authority of this com- 
plicated character. We shall find them not only en- 
couraging the good by exhortation^ but terrifying the 
wicked by reproof and denunciation. In the earliest 
ages of the Church, while religion was yet pure from 
secular advantages, the punishment of sinners \<^as 
pubUck censure, and open penance; penalties in- 
flicted merely by ecclesiastical authority, at a time 
while the chuix;h had yet no help from the dtil 
power ; while the hand of the magistrate lifted only 
the rod of persecution ; and when govemours w6re 
ready to afi^rd a refuge to all those who fled from 
clerical authority. 

'* That the Church, therefore, had once a power of 
publick censure is evident, because that power was 
mquendy exercised. Thit it borrowed not its po\^er 
from the civil authority is likewlle certain, because 
civil authority was at that time its enemy. 

" The hour came at length, when after three hun- 
dred years of struggle and distress. Truth took pos- 
session of imperictl power, and the civil laws lent tneir 
aid to the ecclesiastii?al constitutions. The magistrate 
from that time co-operated with the [nriest, and 
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clerical sentences were made efficacious by secular 
force. But the State^ when it came to the assistance' 
of the Qiurch^ had no intention to diminish its au- 
thority. Those rebukes and* those censures which 
were lawful ^before, were lawful still. But they had 
hitherto operated only upon voluntary submission. 
The refractory and contemptuous were at first in no 
danger of temporal seTerities^ except what they might 
suffer frcHn the reproaches of conscience, or the de- 
testation of their fellow Christians. When religion 
obtained the support of law, if admonitions and cen- 
sures had no effect, they were seconded by the 
magistrates with coercion and punishment. 

" It therefore appears from ecclesiastical history^ 
that the right of inflicting shame by publick censure 
has been always considered'Hs inherent in the Church ^ 
and that this right was not conferred by the civil 
power; for it was exercised when the civil power 
operated against it. By the civil power it was never- 
taken away; for the Christian magistrate interposed 
his office^ not to rescue simiers from censure, but to- 
supply more powerful means of reformation ; to add. 
pain where sname was insufficient; and when met^ 
were proclaimed unworthy of the society of the faith-^ 
ful, to restrain them by imprisonment, from ^read-> 
ing abroad the contagion of wickedness. 

" It is not improbable that from this acknowledged 
power of publick censure, grew in time the prac-> 
tice of auricular confession. Those who dreaded 
the blast ofpublicliireprehension were willing to sub- 
mit themselves to the priest, by a private accusation 
of themselves; and to obtiun a reconciliation with, 
the Church by a kind of clandestine absolution and 
invisible penance; conditions with which the priest 
would, in times of ignorance and corruption, easily 
comply^ as they increased his influence, by adding^ 


the knowledge of secret sins to tliat of notorious of- 
fences^ and enlarged his authority^ by making him 
the sole arbiter of the terms of reconcilement. 

'^ From this bondage- the Reformation set us free. 
The minister has no longer power to press into the 
retirements of conscience, to torture us by inter- 
rogatories, or put himself in possession of our secretin 
and our lives. But though we have thus controlled 
his usurpations, his just and original power remains 
unimpaired. He may still see, thongn he may not 
pry : he may yet hear,, Chough he may not question. 
And that knowledge which his eyes and ears force 
upon him it is still his duty to use, for the beneiit of 
his flock. A father who lives near a wicked neigh- 
Ixnir, may forbid a son to frequent his company. A 
minister who has in his congregation a man oi open 
and scandalous wickedness, may warn his parishioners 
to shun his conversation. To warn them is not only 
lawful, but not to warn them would be criminal. 
He may warn them one by one in friendly converse, 
' or by a parochial visitation. But if he may warn 
each man singly, what shall foYbid him to warn them 
all together ^ Of that which is to be made known to 
aD, how is there any diflerence whether it be com- 
municated to each singly, or to all together ? What 
is known to aU, must necessarily be publick. Whether 
Jt shall be publick at once, or publick by degrees, is 
the only question. Apd of a sudden and solemn 
publication the impression Is deepg^, and the warning 
more effectual. 
•" It may easily be urged, if a minister be thus left 
at liberty to delate sinners from the pulpit, and to 
publish at will the crimes of a ^ rishioner, he may 
often blast the innocent, and distress the timorous. 
He may be suspicious, and condemn without evidence ; 
he may be rash, and judge without examination ; he 
may be severe, and treat slight ofiences with too much 
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harshnefis ; he may be malignant and partial^ and 
gratify his private interest or resentment under the 
shelter of his pastoral character. 

" Of all this there is possibility^ and of all this 
there is danger. But if possibility of evil be to ex- 
clude good^ no good ever can be done. If nothing is 
to be attempted in which there is danger^ we must all 
sink into hopeless inactivity. The evils that may be 
feared from this practice arise not from any defect 
in the institution^ but from the infirmities of human 
nature. Power, in whatever hands it is placed, will 
be sometimes improperly exerted ; yet courts of law- 
must judge, though they will sometimes judge amiss. 
A father must instruct his children, though he him- 
self may often want instruction.- A minister must 
censure sinners, though his censure may be sometimes 
erroneous by want of judg^ement, and sometimes un- 
just by want of honesty. 

" If we examine the circumstances of the present 
case, we shall find the sentence neither erroneous nor 
unjust; we shall find no breach of private confidence^ 
no intrusion into secret transactions. The fact was 
notorious and indubitable ; so easy to be proved, that 
no proof was desired. The act was base and trear- 
cherous, tHe perpetration insolent and open, and the 
example naturally mischievous. The minister, how- 
ever, being retired and recluse, had not yet heard 
what was publickly known throughout the parish; 
and on occasion of a publick election, warned his 
people, according ""to his duty, against the crimes 
which publick elections frequently produce. IJjs 
warning was felt by one of his . parishioners, as 

Sointed particularly at himself. But instead of pro- 
ucing, as might be wished, private compunction and 
immediate reformation, it kindled only rage and re- 
sentment. He charged his minister, in a publick 
paper, with scandal, defamation, and falsehood. The 
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minister, thus reproached, had his own character tp 
yindicate, upon which his pastoral authority must 
necessarily depend. To be charged with a defamatory 
lie is an injury which no man patiently endures in 
common life. To be charged with polluting the pas- 
toral office with scandal and falsehood, was a violation 
of character still more atrodoiis, as it affected not 
only his personal but his clerical veracity. His in- 
dignation naturally rose in proportion to his honesty, 
and with all the fortitude of injured honesty, he 
dared this calumniator in' the church, and at once 
exonerated himself from censure, and rescued his %ck 
from deceptioft and from danger. The man whom he 
accuses pretends not to be innocent ; or at least only 

Eretends; foi^ he dedines a trial. The crime of which 
e is accused has frequent opportunities and strong 
temptations. It has already spread far, with much 
depravation of private morals, and much inji^ry to 
publick happiness. To warn the people, therefore, 
against it was not wanton and officious, but necessary 
and pastoral. 

'* What then is the feult with which this worthy 
minister is charged? He has usurped no dominion 
over conscience. He has exerted no authority in 
support of doubtful and controverted opinions. He 
has not dragged into light a bashful and corrigible 
sinner. His censure was directed against a breach 
of morality, against an act which no man justifies. 
The man who appropriated this censure to himself, is 
evidently and notoriously guilty. His consciousness 
4)&his own wickedness incited him to attack his faith- 
ful reprover with open insolence and printed ac* 
^usations. Such an attack made defence necessary; 
:and we hope it will be at last decided that the means 
of defence were just and lawful." 

When I read this to Mr. Burke^ he was highly 

VOL. III. z 
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pleased^ and exclalined^ ^^ WeU ; he does his wcffk ia 
a workman-like manner." ' 

Mr. Thomson wished to bring the cause by aj^eal 
be£[>re the House of Lords^ but was dissuaded; by the . 
advice of the noble person who lately presidied so 
ably in that Most Honourable House, and who was 
then Attorney-General. As my readers will no 
doubt be glad also to read the o|Mnion of this eminent 
man upon the same subject^ I shall here insert it. 

Case. 

♦' There is herewith laid before you, 

^' 1. Petition for the Reverend Mr. Jame^ Thorn- 

> son, minister of Dumfermline. 
'^ 2. Answers thereta 
*' 3^ Copy of the judgevient of th.e Court of 

Sessipn. upon, both. 
^ 4. Notes of the opinions of the Judges, being 
the reasons uppiji which their decree is 
grounded. 
. " The»» papers, yo^ vnJi pleajse to peruse, and give 
your opinion, 

"Whether theire is a probability of the ^ve 
decree, of the. Court of Session's beiQg re- 
verb, if Mi;. TboQvion should qypeal. from 
the same ?" 

" I ooN^T think the appeal advisable : not only 
because the value of the judgem.en,t is iix np degree 


I As a proof of I>r. JohHson'g eitnundmaiy' poipo* ot 
positioB, it ajmears &hm tfa^ oiifi^nal' wmu^^ otifaii «ioel3«ii^ 
dissestation, ql which.he dictated the first e%ht,paragjsi^ on tbp 
lOfh of May^ and the remiiinder oo the IStfa, that t^ere «ie la t}|0 
^hole otiljwven cozrectjoos^ or lajtber vatiatibiis, and thofre not 
oonaderaUe. Such were at once the ngpKKm iKid wocaxtdUb 
emaaatioiis of his nuad. 
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adequate to the exp&aae ; but because tbere are maaj 
cfaances^ that upon the genera! complexion of tlie 
case^ the impression will he Uken to the disadvaBtage 
of the appellant. 

^' It 18 impossible to approve the style of that ser- 
mon. But the complaint was not less ungracious 
from that man> who had behaved so ill by his original 
libel^ and^ at the time^ when he received the reproach 
he complains of. In the last artide^ all the plaintiilB 
are equally concerned. It struck me also with some 
wonder^ that the Judges should think so much fervour 
apposite to the occasion of r^oving the defendant 
for a little excess. 

'* Upon the matter^ however^ I i^ree with them 
in oonaemning the behaviour of the, minister; and in 
thinking it a subject fit for ecdesiastical censure; 
and even for an acticm^ if any individual oould qualify* 
a wrongs and a damage arising from it. But t^is I 
doubt The circumstance of puMidiing the reproach 
in a pulpit^ though extremely indecent^ and culpable 
in another view> does not omstitute a different sort 
of wrongs or any other rule of law^ than would have 
obtained^ if the same words had been pronounced 
elsewhere. I don't know whether there be any dif- 
ference in the law of Scotland^ in the definition of 
slander^ before the Commissaries^ or the Court of 
Session. The common law of England does not give 
way to actions for every reproachful word. An 
action cannot be brought for general damages, upon 
any words which import less than an offence cognise 
able by law ; consequently no action could have been 
brought here for the words in question. Both laws 
admit the truth to be a justification in action ^r 

1 It is curious to observe that Lord Thurlow has jiere, perhaps 
in oompfiment to North Britain, made nse of a term of the Scotch 
law, which to an English reader may require explanadon* Te 
9iui\fy a wrong, is to point out and establish it. 
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words f and the law 6f England does the same in 
actions for libels. The judgement^ therefore^ seems 
to me to have been wrongs in that the Court repelled 
that defence. 

'' E. Thurlow." 

I am now to record a very curious incident in Dr. 
Johnson's Life^ which fell under my own observaticm ; 
of which pars magna Jut, and which I am per- 
suaded wili^ with the liberal-minded^ be much to his 
credit. 

My desire of being acauainted with celebrated men 
of every description^ haa made me^ much about the 
same time^ obtain' an introduction to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq. Two men more 
different could perhaps not be selected out of all man- 
kind. They had even attacked one another with 
some asperity in their writings ; yet I lived in habits 
of frienaship with both. I could fully relish the ex- 
cellence of each ; for I have ever delighted in that in- 
tellectual chymistry, which can separate good qualities 
from evil in the same person. 
' SirJohn Pringle, *^ mine own friend and my father's 
friend," between whom and Dr. Johnson 1 in vain 
wished to establish an acquaintance, as I respected 
and lived in intimacy with both of them, observed to 
me once, veiy ingeniously, " It is not in friendship as 
in mathematicks, where two things, each equal to a 
third, are equal between themselves. You agree 
with Johnson as a middle quality, and you agree with 
me as a middle quality; but Johnson and I should 
not agree." Sir John was not sufficiently flexible ; 
«o I desisted; knowing, indeed, that the repulsion 
was equally strong on the part of Johnson ; who, I 
know not from what cause, unless his being a Scotch- 
man, had formed a very erroneous opinion of Sir 
John, But I conceived an irresistible wish, if pus^ 
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skhLe, to bring Dr. Jdmson and Mr. Wilkes U^gttlier. 
How to manage it, was a nice and difficult matter. 

My worthy l^iokaellers and friends^ Messieurs Dilly 
in the Poultry^ at whose hospitaUe and weU-<x>vered 
table I have seen a greater number of literary men 
than at any other^ except that of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds^ had mvited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some 
mote gentlemen on Wednesday^ May 15. " Pray» 
(said I), let us have Dr. Johnson." — " What with 
Mr. Wilkes ? not for the world (said Mr. Edward 
Dilly): Dr. Johnson would never forgive me."—- • 
/* Come (said I)^ if you*ll let me negotiate for you, I 
will be answerable that all i^^hall go well." Dilly. 
*' Nay, if you will take it upon you, I am sure I shall 
be very happy to see them both here." 

Notwithstanding the high veneration which I en- 
tertained for Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was 
sometimes a little actuated by the spirit of contra- 
diction, and by means of that I hoped I should gain 
my point. I was persuaded that if I had come upon 
him with a direct prcrposal, '' Sir, will you dine in 
company with Jack Wilkes ?" he would have flown 
into a passion, and would probably have answered^ 
** Dine with Jack Wilkes, sir ! I'd as soon dine with 
Jack Ketch." ^ I therefore, whil^ we were sitting 
quietly by ourselves at his house in an evening, took 
lNX»sion to opeh my plan thus : — ^' Mr. Dilly, sir. 
Sends his respectful compliments to you, and would 
tie happy if you would do bun the honour to dine with 
him on Weanesday next along with me, as I must 
soon go to Sootkmd." Johnson. '^ Sir, I am obliged 
to Mr. Dilly. I will wait upon him—" Bosweli,* 
'' Provided, sir, I suppose, that the company which 
ii» is to have, is agreeable to you." Johnson. '' What 

I This has been circulated as if actually said by Jobnaon ; when 
Ikt truth ia, it was only iuppoted by me. 

Z3 
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do you mean^ sir ? What do you talie me for ? Do you 
think I am so ignorant of the worlds as to imagine 
that I am to prescribe to a gentleman what company 
he is to have at his table ?" Boswell. " I beg your 
pardon^ sir^ for wishing to prevent you from meeting 
people whom you might not like. Perhaps he may 
nave some of what he calls his patriotick friends witn 
him." Johnson, " Well, sir, and what then? What 
care / for his patriotick Jriends? Poh \" Boswell. 
'' I should not be surprised to find Jack Wilkes 
.there." Johnson. " And if Jack Wilkes should be 
there, what is that to me, sir ? My dear friend, let us 
have no more^f this. I am sorry to be angry with 
you ; but really it is treating me strangely to talk to 
me as if I could not meet any company whatever, 
occasioiially." Boswell. *^ Pray forgive me, sir : I 
meant well. But you shall meet whoever comes, for 
me." Thus I secured him, and told Dilly that he 
would find him very well pleased to be one of his 
guests on the day appointed. 

Upon the much expected Wednesday, I called on 
him about half an hour before dinner, as I often did 
when we were to dine out together, to see that he 
was ready in time, and to accompany him. I found 
him buffeting his books, as upon a former occasion,* 
covered with dust, and making no preparation for 
going abroad. *' How is this, sir? (said I). Don't 
you recollect that you are to dine at Mr. Dilly's?" 
Johnson. '^ Sir, I did not think of going to Dilly*s: 
it went out of my head. I have ordered dinner at 
home with Mrs. -Williams." Boswell. '^But, my 
dear sir, you know you were engaged to Mr. Dilly, 
and. I told him so. He will expect you, and will be 
much disaj^inted if you don't come." Johnbqn. 
'' You must talk to Mrs. Williams about this." 

1 See i>. 203 of tliis Volume. 
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! Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I 
was so confident I had secured, would yet be frus- 
trated. He had accustomed himself to shew Mrs. 
Williams such a degree of humane attention^ as fre'> 
quently imposed some restraint upon him; and I 
knew that if she should be obstinate, he would not 
stir. I hastened down stairs to the blind lady*s room, 
and told her I was in great uneasiness, for Dr. John- 
son had engaged to me to dine this day at Mr. Dilly's^ 
but that he had told me he had forgotten his engage- 
ment, and had ordered dinner at home. *' Yes, sir, 
(said she, pretty peevishly). Dr. Johnson is to dine 
at home.*' — " Madam (said I), his respect for you is 
i^uch, that I know he will not leave you, unless .you 
absolutely desire it. But as you have so much of his 
company, I hope you will be good enough to forego 
it for a day; as Mr. Dilly is a very worthy man, has 
frequently had agreeable parties at his house for Dr. 
Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects 
him to-day. And then, madam, be pleased to con- 
sider my situation ; I carried the message, and I as- 
sured Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnson was to come; and 
no doubt he has made a dinner, and invited a com- 
pany, and boasted of the honour he expected to have. 
1 shidl be quite disgraced if the Doctor is not there." 
She gradusdly softened to my solicitations, which were 
Certainly as earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon 
any occasion, and was graciously pleased to empower 
jne to tell Dr. Johnson, '' That all things considered, 
she thought he should certainly go." I flew back to 
him, still in dust, and careless of what should be the 
/event, ^^ indifiereHt in his choice to go or stay;" but 
as soon as I had announced to him Mrs. Williams's 
consent, he roared, '' Frank, a clean shirt," and was 
very soon drest. When I had him &irly seated in a 
Jbackney-i^oach with me^ I exulted a^ much as a. for- 
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tune-hunter who has got an heiress into a post-cliittse 
with him to set out for Gretna-Green. 

When we entered Mr. Dilly*s -drawing-room^ he 
found himsdf in the midst of a ocnnpany he did not 
know. I kept myself snug and silent^ watching how 
he would conduct himself. I observed him whirr- 
ing to Mr. Dilly^ '^ Who is that gientleman^ sir ?"— « 
" Mr. Arthur Lee."— -Johnson. '' Too, too, too," 
(under his breath), which was one of his habitual 
mutterings. Mr. Arthur Lee could not but be very 
obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only a patriot 
but an Americdn, He was afterwards minister from 
the United States at the court of Madrid. " And 
who is the gentleman .in lace ?"— '^ Mr. Wilkes, sir." 
This information confounded him still more ; he had 
some difficulty to restrain himself, and taking up a 
book, sat down upon a window-seat and read, or at 
least kept his eye upon it intently for some time, till 
he composed himself. His feelings, I dare say, were 
awkward .enough. But he no doubt recollected his 
having rated me for supposing that he could be at all 
disconcerted by any company, and he, therefore, re- 
solutely set himself to behave quite as an easy man of 
the world, who could adapt himself at once to the dis- 
position and manners of tnose whom he might chance 
to meet. 

The cheering sound of ** Dinner is upon the table," 
dissolved his reverie> and we ail sat down without 
any symptom of ill humour. There were present, 
besides Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an 
old companion of mine when he studied physick at 
Edinburgh, Mr. (now Sir John) Miller, Dr. flettsom^ 
and Mr. Slater the druggist. Mr. Wilkes placed 
himself next to Dr. Johnson, and behaired to him with 
so much attention and politeness, that he gained nmm 
him insenmbly.^ No man^ eat more h€«rtily tm 
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Johnson^ or loved better what was nice and delicate. 
Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous in helping him to 
some fine ved. '* Pray give me leave, sir — It is 
better here — 'A little of the brown — Some fat, sir — 
A little of the stuffing — Some gravy — Let me have 
the pleasure of giving you some butter — ^Allow me 
to recommend a squeeze of this orange; — or the 
lemon, perhaps, may have more zest." — '^ Sir, sir, I 
am obliged to you, sir," cried Johnson, bowing, and 
turning his head to him with a look for some time of 
*' surly virtue,"* but, in a short while, of complacency. 
Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, ^' He is not 
a good mimick." One of the company added, *' A 
merry Andrew, a buffoon." Johnson. " But he has 
wit too, and is not deficient in ideas, or in fertility 
and variety of imagery, and not empty of reading ; 
he has knowledge enough to fill up his part* One 
species of wit he has in an eminent degi^e, that of 
escape. You drive him into a corner with both 
hands ; but he's gone, sir, when you think you have 
got him — ^like an animal that jumps over your head. 
Then he has a great range for wit; he never lets 
truth stand between him and a jest, and he is some- 
times mighty coarse. Garrick is under many restraints 
from which Foote is free." Wilkes. *' Garrick's wit 
is more like Lord Chesterfield's.'* Johnson. *' The 
first time I was in company with Foote was at Fitz- 
herbert's. Having no good opinion of the fellow, I 
was reserved not to be pleased ; and it is very difficult 
to please a man against his will. I went on eating 
my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him. 
But the dog was so very comical, that I was obliged 
to lay down my knife and fork, throw myself back 
upon my chair, 'and fairly laugh it out. No, s^r, hq 

I JrfmBon's " IxmdoQ, a Poem," v. 145« 
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was irresistible.* He upon one occasion en)erienced, 
tn an extraordinary degree^ the e^licacy of his powers 
of entertaining. Amongst the many and varioas 
modes which he tried of getting jtioney, he became a 
partner witb a small-beer brewer^ and he was to have 
a share of the profits for procuring customers amongst 
his numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbert was one 
who took his small-beer ; but it was so bad that the 
servants resolved not to drink it. They were at some 
loss how to notify their resolution, being afraid of 
offending their master^ who th^y knew liked Foote 
mudi as a companion. At last they fixed upon a 
little black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their 
deputy, and aelirer their remonstrance ; and having 
invested him with the whde authority of the kitchen, 
he was to inform Mr. Fitaherbert, in all their names, 
upon a certdin day, that they would drink Foote*s 
small-beer no longer. On that day Foote happened 
to dine at Fitzherbert*s, and this boy served at table; 
he was* so delighted with Foote*s stories, and mer* 
riment,' and grimace, that when he went down 8tair8> 
he told them," This is the finest man I have ever 
seen. I will not deliver your message. I will drink 
his small-beer.'" 

Somebody obser^ that Garrick could not have 
done this. Wilkes. " Garrick would have made the 
small-beer, still smaller. He is now leaving the 
stage ; but he will play Scrub all his life." I knew 
that Johnson would let. nobody attack Garrick but 
himself, as Grarrick said to me, and I had heard him 
praise his liberality; so to bring out his commendation 
of his celebrated pupil, I said, loudly, ** I have heard 
Garrick is liberal." Johnson. '^ xes, sir, I know 

1 Foote told xne, that Johnson said of him '^ For loud obstre- 
perouf bnNuUfaced mirth, I kaow not hii equaL** 
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that Garrick has gtven away more money than any 
man in England that I am acquainted with, and that 
not firom ostentatious views.^ G^ffrick was very poor 
when he hegan life ; so when he came to hare mc»iey, 
he probably was Tery unskilful in giving away, and 
saved when he should not. But Garrick began to be 
liberal as soon as he could ; and I am of opinion, the 
reputation of avarice which he has had, has been 
rery lucky for him, and prevented his having many 
enemies. You despise a man for avarice, but do not 
hate him. Garridc might have been much better 
attacked for living with more splendour than is suit- 
able to a player: if they hsad had the wit to have 
assaulted hun in that quarter, they might have galkd 
him m<M*e. But they have kept clamouring about his 
avarice, which has rescued mm from much obloquy 
and envy." 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining au- 
thentick information for biography, Johnson toM us, 
'* When I was a you^Qg feBow i wanted to write the 
' Life of Dryden,' and in order to get materids, I 
applied to the only two persons then alive who had 
seen hitai ; these were ola Swinney, and old Cibber. 
Swimiey's information was no more than this, ' That 
at Will s coS^'house Dryden had a particular diair 
Am* himself, which was set by the fire in^ winter, and 
wa9. then ea^ed his winter-chair; and that it waa 
carried out for him to the balcony in summer, and 
was th«i called his summer-chair.' Cibber could tell 
np more but * That he remembered him a decent old 
man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will's.' You are 
to consider that Cibber was then at a gteat distance 
from Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in the room, 
and durst not diaw in w& ether." Boswxj.l. '^ Yet 
Cibber was a man of observation?" Johnson^ ** I 
think not" Boswekl. ^' You will allow his ' Apology* 
to be well done." Johnsonv *' Very well done, to be 
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sure, sir. That book is a striking proof of the justice 
of Pope*s reihark ; 

^ Each might his several province well command. 
Would all but stoop to what they imderstand.' '* 

BoswELL. ^' And his plays are good." Johnson^. 
^' Yes ; but that was his trade ; I' esprit du corps; 
he had been all his life among players and play- 
writers. I wondered that he had so little to say in 
conversation^ for he had kept the best company^ and 
learnt all that can be got by the ear* He abused 
Pindar to me, and then shewed me an ode of his own, 
with an absurd couplet, making a linnet soar on an 
eagle's wing.^ I told him that when the ancients 
made a simile^ they always made.it like something 
real." 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that " among all the bold 
flights of Shakspeare's imaginatiouj^ the boldest was 
mstkms Bimam-wood march to Dunsinane ; creating 
a wood where there never was a shrub ; a wood in 
Scotland ! ha ! ha ! ha !" And he also observed^ that 
'^ the clannish slavery of the Highlands of Scotland 
was the single exception to Milton's remark of ' The 
Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty/ being worshipped 
in all hilly countries." — '^ When I was at Inverary, 
(said he)> on a visit to my old friend, Archibald, 
Duke of Argyle, his dependents congratulated me on 
beilig such a favourite of his Grace. I said, ^ It is 
thf n, gentlemen, truly lucky for me ; for if I had 
displeased the Duke, and he had wished it, there is 
not a Campbell among you but would have been ready- 
to bring John Wilkes's head to him in a charger. 
It would have been only 

* Off with his head ! So much for Ayledntry* 

X was then member for Aylesbury." 

1 Sec VoL II. page 12. . 
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' Dr. Joknaon and Mr. Wilkes talked of the con- 
tested passage in Honoe*s Art <^ Poetry, '* Difikile 
esiproprie communia dicere** Mr. Wilkes, aooording 
to my note, gave the interpretati(m thus : '' It is dif- 
ficult to speak with propriety of common things ; as, 
if a poet had to speak of Queen Caroline drinking 
tea, he must endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups 
and saucers.** But upon reading my note, he tells 
me that he meant to say, that *^ the word communia 
heing a Roman law-term, signifies here things com^' 
munu juris, that is to say, what have never yet been 
treated by any body; and this appears clearly from 
what followed, , 


cc 


Tuque 


BectiUs lUacum carv^n deducts in actus 
Qudm si proferret ignota indictaque primutJ^ 

You will easier make a tragedy out of the Iliad than 
on any subject not handled berore.^ Johnson. " He 

^ 1 My very pleasant friend himself, as well as others who rf« 
member old stories^ will no doubt be surprised, whon I observe that 
John Wilket here shews himself to be of the Warburtoniak 
School. It is nevertheless true, as appears from Dr. Hard the 
Bishop of Worcester's very elegant oonunentary and notes on the 
^^ Epiatola ad Fisones,** 

It is necessary to a fair consideration of the question, that the 
whole passage in which the words occur should be kept in view: - 

*' Si quid inexpertum tcerue committi»^ et audet 
PerMonam formare novam^ servetur adUnum 
Qualis ah incepto procetseritj et sibi conrtcU 
Difficile est propru communia dicer e : tuque 
JRectiiU Iliacum carmen deducie in actut^ 
Qudm Hproferres ignota indictaque primus. 
Publica materiesprivati Juris erit^ si 
Non circa vilempatulumque moraberis orhemy 
Nee verhum verio curobis redderejidus 
Interpres ; neo desUiet imitator in arctum 
Undepedem prqferre pudor vetat out operis Ur%* 
VOL. iir. A A 
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means tliat it is difficult to ajqiropriate to'pairticvdar 
persons qualities which, are omimon to all mankind, 
as Homor has done." 


Tha << Commemuy*' thut ffliutzBtes it : ** But Ihe ibmatioii of 
quitefi««cAorccfarvMa workofgiKitdifficiikf siidbasnd. For 
here there b no generally teodTM and fixed atchei^fe to weiA 
after, but every one J»4^« of oanun<m right, aoooiding to the ^« 
tent and oomprebension of his own idea ; therefore he advises to 
labour md rent old characters and tubjectgi parCieiilaziy those made 
known and aathorised by the piactioe of Hoomt and the I^ 
«ikers»" 

The " Note" is 

^< Difficile EST psopeie commukia diceee.'* I^onbin^s 
Comment is '^ Comrminia hoc loco ofpeUat HoraHus argumenta 
/dbularum d nuUo adkuc tractata: et ita^ qwr cuivisexpontaiufd 
et in medio quodammodopotita, quasi vacua et d nemine occupata.** 
And that tUs fe the true meaning of communia is evidently fixed 
by the words ignata imdieiaque^ wbidi aie ezplanatoi^ of it; so 
that the sense given it in the conmientary is unquestionably the 
B^t one. Yet, notwillistanding the <]euDess of t^ case^ a late 
cntiek has tlus strange passage: ^^ D^gjMk quidem estte prcprid 
communia dicere^ hoc est, materiam vulgaremj notam et i medio 
petitam^ ita immutare atque exomare, ut nova et scriptori propria 
videatur, uHro eoneedimus ; et maximi procul dtdHo ponderis ista 
est observatio. Sed omnibus uhinque coUatis, et turn difficUis turn 
venusHi tamjudicii quam n^enii roHone AoMttl, major videtur 
eue gloria fihulam formaire pewMU novam, quam veterem, u^ 
cunque mtUatam, de novo esfibereJ** (Poet. Prs^ v. ii. p. 164). 
Where having first put a wrong construction on the word e&m- 
muMui, he employs it to introduce an impertinent cg iti d sm . For 
where does the poet profei the glory of refitting old subjects to that 
of inventing new ones ? The contrary is implied in what he urges 
about the superiour difficulty of the latter, from whidi he dissuades 
his oountiymeD) only in respect of their abilities and inexperience 
in these matters ; and in. o^er to cultivate in tbem, whioi is the 
main view of the Episde, a spirit of eorrcctness, by sending them to 
the old subjects, treated by Ae QreA writers. 

For my own part {wiA afi de fere n c e fbi Dr. Huxd, who thinks 
the case dear), I eennder the passage^ ** D^ffkHe estproprQ com* 
munia dkere^^ tobea crux ror the critieks on Hotaofe 

The explicalioB lAoA mj Lord of Worcester treats with so 
mucb conteunt, i§ nevertiieless countenanced l^ amlioriw wfaidi 
t find qaotol by the- leaned Baxter m his eaitmi of Horace^ 
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WtLKtS. '' We liav« &o Cily-Poet now : that is an 
oftoe wiiidi has'gone into disuse. The hist was £1- 

** Dijkile at proprQ eommmnt^ dicere^ h. e. res vtilgaies disertig 
msMb eammke, vd faamile thema cum dignit^te tracUie. D^fi' 
cUe eit communet retpropriis explicare verbis. Vet. ScfaoL** I 
was much diM{iiwi]itaa to find that the fptkl critick, Di; Bentlejs 
has DO note upon this Toy difficult passage, as from his Tigorons 
and iHuminate mind I should have expelled to xeodTe moresatis- 
£wtion than I have yet had. 

Smadim thus tieati of k. ^ Pr^pfQ commiu^ dioert ; e*eH d 
dire^ qu*U n*eHpat aU4 de firmer d cea permmmages ^imagHwUkm^ 
des caraeth-es parHculicrt et cependqnt vraU^tblablet* Commc 
Ton a Hele maitre de let firmer teU qu*(m a voulut letfiuies que 
T<mfiU en cda tont mt^napardonndbk*, C*ett pourqioi Horace 
€o$ueme de prendre toujours det aujett cmniiw, tda que tont^ ptur 
exempUy oeux que Vonpeut tirer dee pohme d^Homere,** 

Aid Dacier ohienres Upon it, '' Aprh avoir marquS let deux 
qualitti qu'Ufiut donner aux pertonnaget qu*on invenUy U conteiUe 
aux ^Poitet tragiques, de neuter pat tropficUement de cette UberU 
iju^Ut ONl ^m invenier^ carilett irh difficik de reuetir done cet 
natgoeaux eoraelires. n ett mal aHUy dit Horaoey de tniter pro- 
|»ement, e*ett d dire oonrenaUement, det sujets communs; c*eti d 
dire, det mjett inventit^ et qui n*OHt aucun findement ni dans 
THittoire ni dant la Fdlde ; etUlet appeUe communs, parce qu*iit 
$ont en ditpotition d tout le monde^ et que tout le nwnde a le droit 
de kt inventer^ et qu^ilt tonty comme on dity au premier ocm 
^upanL*' SeehisbbservatioDaathageoathbezpieMianandthe 
fouowing. 

After all, I cannot help entertaining some douht whether the 
words, Difficile ettproprie communia^dicerey may not have heen 
thrown in by Horace to form a teparate article in a '^ dunce of 
difficulties** whidi a poet has to encounter, who choofles a new 
Bubject; in which case it must be uncertain whidi of the yaiious 
explanations is the true one, and every reader has a right to dedds 
as it may str&e his own fancy. And even should the words be 
understood as they generally are, to be ccmnected both with what 
goes before and what comes after, the exact sense cannot be ab* 
■olutdy ascertained; for instance, whether propria is meant to 
signify in an appropriated manner y as Dr. Johnson here understands 
it, or, as it is often used by Cicero, with proprietyy or elegantly. 
In short, it is a rare instance of a defect in perspcuity in an ad* 
tntnble writer, who wiA almost every spedes of excellence, is 
peculiarly remarkable for that quality. The length of this note 
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kanah Settle. There is, something in names which 
one cannot help feeling. Now EUcanah Settle sounds 
so queer y who can expect much from that name ? We 
should have no hesitation to give it for John Dryden, 
in preference to Elkanah Setfle^ from the names orAj, 
without knowing their different merits.'* Johnson. 
'* I su}^)ose^ sir. Settle did as well for Aldermen in 
his time, as John Home could do now. Where did 
Beckford and Trecothick learn English ?" 

Mr* Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had 
taken possession of a barren part of America, and 
wondered why they should choose it. Johnsok. 
*' Why, sir, all barrenness is comparative. The 
Scotch would not know it to be barren." Boswell. 
^^Come, come, he is flattering the English. You 
have now been in Scotland, sir, and say if you did 
not see meat and drink enough there." Johnsok. 
'^ Why yes, sir ; meat and drink enough to give the 
inhabitants sufficient strength to run away from 
home.*' All these quick and livdy sallies were said 
^rtively, quite in j^st, and with a smile, which 
shewed that he meant only wit. Upon this topick 
he and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly assimilate ; nere 
was a bond of union between them, and I was con- 
scious that as both of them had visited Caledonis^ 
both were fiilly satisfied of the strange narrow ig- 
norance of those who imagine that it is a land of 
£sunine. But they amused themselves with persever- 
ing in the old jokes. When I claimed a superiority 
for Scotland over England in one respect, that no 
man can be arrested there for a debt merely because 
another swears it against him ; but there must first 
be the judgement of a court of law ascertaining its 
justice; and that a seizure of the person, before 

perhaps requires an apology. Many of my readers, I doubt not, 
wrill admit that a critical discussion of a passage in a favouiita 
classick is very engaging. 
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judgement is obtaiiied^ can take place only, if his cro« 
cUtor should swear that he is about to fly from the 
country, or, as it is technically expressed, is in medi- 
tationefuga: Wilkes. '- That, I should think, niay 
be safely sworn of all the Scotch nation/* Johnson. 
(To Mr. Wilkes) '* You must know, sir, I lately 
took my friend Boswell, and shewed him genuine 
drilizea life in an English prorincial town. I turned 
him loose at Lichfield, my natiye city, that he might 
see for once real civility: for you know he lives among 
savages in Scotland, and among r^kes in London." 
Wilkes. *' Except when he is with grave, sober, de- 
cent people, like you and me." Johnson, (smiling). 
^^ And we ashamed of him." 

They were quite frank and easy. Johnson told the 
story of his asking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her foot- 
man to sit down with them, to prove the ridiculous- 
ness of the argument for the equality of mankind; 
and he said to me afterwards, with a nod of satis- 
faction, " You saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced." Wilkes 
talked with all imaginable freedom of the ludicrous 
title given to the Attorney-General, Diabolus Regis; 
adding, " I have reason to know something about 
that officer ; for I Was prosecuted for a libel." John- 
son, who many people would have supposed must 
have been furiously angry at hearipg this talked of so 
lightly, said not a word. He was now^ indeed,, '^ a 
good-humoured fellow.'* 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, 
the Quaker lady, well known for her various talents, 
and of Mr. Alderman Lee. Amidst some patriotick 
groans, somebody (I think the Alderman) said, '^ Poor 
old England is lost." Johnson. " Sir, it is not so 
much to be lamented that Old Englaikl is lost, as thfrt 
the Scotch hare found it.'* * Wilkes. '' Had Lord 

1 It would not become me to expatiate on this strong and pointed 
remark j in which a very great deal of meaning u oondeneea. 

A A 3' 


^i 
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Bute govenied Scotland only, 1 should not have taken 
the trouble to write his eulogy, and dedicate ' Mor- 
timer* to him." 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to shew a fine print of a 
beautiful female figure which hiing in the room, and 
pointed out the elegant contour of the bosom with the 
finger of an arch connoisseur. He afterwards in a 
conversation with me waggishly insisted, that all the 
time Johnson shewed visible signs of a fervent ad- 
miration of the corresponding charms of the fair 
Quaker. 

This record, though by no means so perfect as I 
could wish, will serve to give a notion of a very 
curious interview, which was not only pleasing at the 
time, but had the agreeable and benignant efiect of 
reconciling any animosity, and sweetening any acidity, 
which in the various bustle of political contest, had 
been produced in the minds of two men, who though 
widely different, had so many things in commcm — 
classical learning, modem literature, wit and humour, 
and ready repartee — ^that it would have been much to 
be regretted if they had been for ever at a distance 
from each other. 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this success^! 
negotiation ; ^nd pleasantly said, ^^ that there was no^ 
thing equal to it in the whole history of the Corps 
JDipTomatique," 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had the satis- 
£Etction to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much he 
had been pleased with Mr. Wilkes's company, and 
what an agreeable day he had passed* 

I talked a good deal to him of the celebrated Mar- 
garet Caroline Rudd, whom* J had visited, induced by 
the fame of her talents, address, and irresistible power 
of fyscination. To a lady who disapproved of my 
visiting her, he said on a former occasion, '^ Nay, 
madam, Boswell is in the right ; I should . have 
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Tisited her m^l^ were it not that they hare now a 
trick of putting every thing into the newspapers." 
This evening he exdaimed^ " I envy him his ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Rudd.'* 

I mentioned a scheme which I had of making a 
tour to the Isle of Man^ and giving a full account of 
it ; and that Mr. Burke had playfully suggested as a 
motto^ 

^^ The proper study of mankind is Mak.** 

Johnson. *' Sir, you will get more hy the hook than 
the jaunt will cost you ; so you will have your diversion 
for nothing, and add to .your reputation." 

On the evening of the next day I took leave of 
him, being to set out for Scotland. I thanked him 
with great warmth for all his kindness. '^ Sir (said 
he), you are very welcome. Nobody repays it with 
more" 

How very false is the notion that has gone roimd 
the world of the rough, and passionate, and harsh 
manners of this great and good man. That he had 
occasional sallies of heat of temper, and that he was 
sometimes, perhaps, too " easily provoked" by ab- 
surdity and folly, and sometimes too desirous of 
triumph in colloquial contest, must be allowed. The 
quickness both of his perception and sensibility dis- 
posed him to sudden explosions of satire ; to which his 
extraordinary readiness of wit was a strong and almost 
irresistible incitement. To adopt one of the finest 
images in Mr. Home's '^ Douglas," 

'* . dn each glance of thought 

Dediion followed, as the thunderbolt 
• Pursues th^ flash !"—— , 

I admit that the beadle within him was often so eager 
.to apply the lash, that the judge had not time to con- 
sider the case with sufficient deliberation. 
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That he was occasionally remarldilile for Turfmoe 
of temper may be granted ; but let us asoertaiii the 
degree, and not let it be supposed that he was in a 
perpetual rage, and never without a dub in his hand 
to knock down erery one who approadied him. On 
the contrary, the truth is, that by much the greatest 
part of his time he was civil, obhging, nay, polite in 
the true sense of the word ; so much so, that many 
gentlemen who were long acquainted with him never 
received, or even heard a strong expression from him. 

The following letters concerning an Epitaph which 
he wrote for the monument of Dr. Goldsmith, in 
Westminster-Abbey, afford at once a proof of his 
unajBfected modesty, his carelessness as to his own 
writings, and of the great respect whidi he enter-* 
tained for the taste and judgement of the excellent 
and eminent person to whom they are addressed : 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
*» DEAR SIR, 

'' I HAVE been kept away from you, I know not 
well how, and of these vexatious hindrances I know 
not when there will be an end. I therefore send 
you the poor dear Doctor's epita]^. Read it first 
yourself; and if you then think it right, shew it to 
the Club. I am, you know, willing to be corrected. 
If you think any uiing much amiss, keep it to your-- 
self, till we come together. I have sent two copies^ 
but prefer the card. The dates ntust be settled hy 
Dr. Percy. "I am, sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

« May 16, I776.'' . ** Sam. JoHNSpN.'* 
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TO THE SAME. 
" SIR, 

'^ Miss Reynolds has a mind to send the Epi- 
taph to Dr. Beattie ; I am Teiy ^nlling, but haring 
no copy, cannot immediately recoUect it. She tells 
me you have lost it. Try to recollect, and put down 
as much as you retain ; you perhaps may have kept 
what I have dropped. The lines for which I am at a 
loss are something of rertim civilium sive naiuraUum. *" 
It was a sorry trick to lose it ; help me if you can. 
I am, sir, 

*' Your most humble servant, 
« June 22, 1776." " Sam. Johnson. 

" The gout grows better but slowly." 


M 


It was, I think, afjter I had left London in this year, 
that this Epitaph gave occasion to a Remonstrance 
to the Monarch of Literature, for an account 
of which I am indebted to Sir William Forbes, of 
Fitsligo* 

That my readers may have the subject more fully 
and clearly before them, I shall first insert the 
Epitaph* 

" Olivarii Goldsmith, 

Poetee^ Physici^ Hittorid^ 

Q^i nullum fere scribendi genus 

Non tetigity 

Nullum quod tetigU non omavit: 

Sive risus essenl movendiy 

Sive lacrymaSf 


1 These wotds mugt have been in the other cogy. They aie 
not in that which was preferred. 
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Affectuum potent at Itidi damimaiari 

Ingenio gubUmig^ vividui, vertatUiSy 

Oratume grandis, nitidus^ venustut : 

Hoc mottumento memoriam coluU 

Sodalium amOTy 

Andcorum Jidu^ 

ijC^orum vmeratio, 

Naiut in HibemiA FomUe Longfordiennty , 

In loco cui nomen PdUas^ 

Nov. XXIX. MDCCxxxi ; 

Eblanas lUerit instihUut: 

Obiit Londini^ 
ApriL IV, MDCCLxxiv.'* 

Sir William Forbes writes to me thus : '^ I enclose 
the Round Robin, This j'eu d'esprit took its rise one 
day at dimier at our friend £Sr Joshua Reynoldb's. 
All the company present^ except myself, were friends 
and acquaintance of Dr. Goldsmith. The Epitaph^ 
written f<v him by Dr. Johnson, became the sabjed 
of conyersation, and yarious emendations were sugu 
gested, which it was agreed should be submitted to 
the Doctor^s consideration. — ^But the question was^ 
who should haye the courage to prc^iose diem to him ? 
At last it was hinted, that there could be no waj so 
good as that of a Round Robin, as the sailors caU it^ 
which they make use of when they enter into a con- 
spiracy, so as not to let it be known who puts his 
name first or last to the paper. This proposition 
was instantly assented to ; ana Dr^ Bamara, Dean of 
Derry, now Bishop of Killaloe,* drew up an address 
to Dr. Johnson on the occasion, replete with wit and 

1 [This prelate, who was afterwards translated to the See of 
liimerick, died at Wimbledon in Surrejr, June 7) 1806, in hi«. 
eightieth year. The original Round Robin remained in his pos* 
session; tibie paper which Sir WilUun Forbes transmittad to Mr. 
Boswell being only a oopj. M.] 


iramour, bat whidi it was feared the Doctor might 
tlonk treated the subtect with too much lerity. Mr. 
Burke then proposed the address as it stands in 
the paper in writing, to which I had the honour to 
flftdate as d^k. 

** Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr. Johnson, 
who receired it with much good humour,* and de- 
iured Sir Joshua to tell the g^stlemen, that he would 

1 He however, upon seeing Dr. Warton's name to the suggest 
lioii, that tfie Epitqfih shoald be IB I^gliiky oboerred to Sir J^ 
^ I wonderlh^ Joe Wazton, a tcMbr lif nofemon, diould be 
mdk a &qL'* He said too, ^^ I should have Uiougiht Mund Burke 
voidd have had more sense.** Mr. Langton, who was o^ of the 
company at Six Joshua^s, like a stardj sdiolar, resolutely refused 
to tig^ die Round Bobin. The Epitaph is CDgranrcd iipoi> Dr. 
^ Ooldamith's mommeot withoul any altentwuk At anatber tiou^ 
*iwhe» saoBcbody endeavouied to aigjae in favoui of ita being ia 
Ei^sh, Jobjoson said, ^^TherlanguagiB of the counfery of which a 
learned man was a native, is not Uie Tanguage fit for his epitaph, 
which should be in ancient and penmment language. Consider, 
Mr; how you should Ibd, were yoik to find at Rottezdana an epi- 
4Kfih opon JBiasmua In DutdiS^* — For my owa p«rt» i tUnk it 
would be best to have Epiti^ha written both in alearoed language, 
and in the kuiguagie of the country; so that they might have uie 
advantage of being more universally understood, and at-the same 
time be secured of classical stabffity. I cannot, however, but be 
«f i^inion, that it is not suffidently ^acnmioBtsve. Apj^jring to 
Goldsmith equally the epithets of '^ PoeUp^ Hittfirieii Phyjtici,'^*^ 
is surely not right ; for as to his daim to the last of thoscepithets, 
I have heard Johnson himself say, ^' Goldsmith, sir, will give us 
a very fine book upon the subject ; but if he can distinguish a cow 
from a horse, that, I believe, may be the extent of his knowledge 
of natural history.'' His book is indeed an excellent perftcmance, 
tbongh in some instances he appears to have trusted too much to 
BuflSn, who, with aS his theoretical ingenuity and extraordinary 
eloquence, I suspect had Ifttle actual information in ^ science on 
whidi he wrote so adminbly. For iaataneeb. he tells ut that the 
cow sheds her horns every two years ; a most palpable eirour, 
which ^joldonith has.faithfuUy transferred into his book. It is 
wonderfttl tfaatBufibn^ who fived so mudi in the oountry, at hia 
noble Beat, AoriM have fallen into sudfc » blunder. Isu^Ksehe 
baa confounded the cow with the deer* 
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alter the Epitaph in any manner they pleased^ as to 
the sense of it ; but he tootdd never consent to disgrace 
ike waUs of Westminster ^Abbey^ mth an English 
inscription* 

^^ I consider this Round Robin as a species of lite- 
rary curiosity worth preserring, as it marks^ in a 
certain degree^ Dr. Johnson*s character." 

My readers are presented with a faithful transcript 
of a paper^ which I doubt not of their being desirous 
to see. 

Sir William Forbes's observation is very just. The 
anecdote now related proves^ in the strcmgest manner^ 
the reverence and awe with which Johnson was re** 
garded^ by some of the most eminent men of his time^ 
in various departments^ and even by such of them as 
lived most with him ; while it also confirms what I 
have again and again inculcated^ that he was by no 
means of that ferocious and irascible character which 
has been ignorantly imagined. 

This hasty composition is also to be remarked as 
'one of the thousand instances which evince the extra- 
ordinary promptitude of Mr. Burke ; who while he is 
equal to the greatest things^ can adorn the least ; can^ 
with equal facility^ embrace the vast and complicated 
speculations of politicks^ or the ingenious topicks of 
literary investigation.^ 

*'DR. JOHNSOX TO MRS. BOSWELL. 
*' BfADAM^ 

''You must not think me uncivil in omitting to 
answer the letter with which you favoured me some 
time ago. I imagined it to have been written with-. 

1 Beside this Latin EjpitAph, Johnson honoured the Kuemory q£ 
iiis hkxid OoUbimth with a short one in Greek. See page 8 of 
thi9 volume* 
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out Mr. Boswdi's kmnrkdge, and theiefiune supposed 
the aoswer to require, wbat I oouM not find, m pri- 
▼ate conrepuioe. 

'' The difference with Lord Auchinledc is now 
OTer; and since young Alexander has iqppeared, I 
hope no more difficulties will arise among you ; for I 
sincerely wish you all happy. Do not teach the 
young ones to dislike me, as you dislike me yourself; 
hut let me at least have Veroiiica's kindness^ because 
she is my acquaintance. 

'^ You will now have Mr. Boswell home ; it is well 
that you hare him ; he has led a wild life. I have 
taken him to Lichfield, and he has followed Mr. 
Thrale to Bath. Pray take care of him, and tame 
him. The only thing in wl^ch I have the honour to 
agree with you is, in loving him ; and while we are 
so much of a mind in a matter of so much importance, 
our other quarrels wijl, I hope, produce no great 
bitterness. I am, madam, 

" Your most humble servant, 

*< May 16, 1776." '' SaM, JohnBON.*' 

" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, June 25, 1776. 

'^ You have formerly complained that my letters 
were too long. There is no danger of that complaint 
being made at present; for I find it difficult for 
me to write to you at all. []Here an account of 
having been afflicted with a return of melancholy or 
bad spirits.^ 

'' The boxes of books ' which you sent to me are 

arrived ; but I have not yet examined the contents. 

* ■ * • • « • 

1 Upcm a Betdement of oar ■ooount of expentes on a Tour to 
the Hebrides, there was a balance due to me, which Dr. Johnson 
choao 40 dischaige by tendkig.biooks. 
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** I send TOU Mr. Maclaurin's paper for the- negro, 
who claims his freedom in the Court of Session/' 

*^ DR. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 
" DEAR SIR, 

** Trbse black fits, of which you complain, per* 
haps hurt your memonr as well as your imagination. 
Wnen did I complain that your letters were too long ? ^ 
Your last letter, after a very Igng delay, brought very 
bad news. (^Here a series of reflections upon me- 
hnidioly, and — ^what I osuld not help thinking 
strangely unreasmiable in him who had snflbred so 
much mm it himself,— a good deal of seyerity and 
reproof, as if it were owing to my own fault, or 
^at i was, periiaps, affecting it from a desire of 
distiactton.! 

'* Read Cneyne's ' English Malady;' but do not let 
him teach you a foolish notion that melancholy ia a 
proof of acuteness. ***** 

" To bear that you haye not opened your boxes of 
books is very offensive. The examination and ar- 
rangement of so many volumes might have afforded 
you an amusement yery seasonable at present, and 
useful for the whole of life. I am, I confess, yery 
lingry that you manage yourself so iB. ***** 

'^ I do not BOW say any more, than that I Bin, with 
great kindness and sinoerity, dear sir, 

'^ Your humble serfRRt, 
«* July 2, 1776." " Sam. Johnson.** 

" It was last year determined by Lord Mansfield, 
In the Court of King's Bench, that a negro cannot be 
taken out of the kingdom without his own consent." 

1 BtovtlitoldmstluAJohMOBcompliaifldof my writi^ 
laog lefcten to him when I wm upon the ttntincnt: vhidi wm 
nort oertaiiay trae ; but it Mcnn ni; ;fidmd did Ml lOBMB^ 
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^^ DR. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL* 
*' DEAR SIR, 

" I MAKE haste to write a^ain, lest my last letter 
should give you too much pam. If you are really 
oppressed with oyerpowering and inyoluntary melan- 
cnoly, you are to be pitied rather than reproached. 

" Now, my dear Bozzy, let us have done with 
quarrels and with censure. Let me know whether I 
have not sent you a pretty library. There are, perhaps, 
many books among them which you never need read 
through ; but there are none which it is not proper 
for you to kn(nv, and sometimes to consult. Of 
these books, of which the use is only occasional, it is 
often sufficient to know the contents, that, when any 
question arises, you may know where to look for 
information. 

" Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. Mac- 
laurin's plea, and think it excellent. How is the suit 
carried on ? If by subscription, I commission you to 
contribute, in my name, what h proper. Let no* 
thing be wanting in such a case. Dr. Drummond, ' 
I see, is superseded. His father would have grieved ; 
but he livea to obtain the pleasure of his son's election, 
and died before that pleasure was abated. 

'' Langton's lady has brought him a girl, and 

both are well; I dined with him the ouber day. 

***** 

^'.It vexes me to tell you, that on the evening of 

1 The Mm of Johnscm's old friend, Mr. WiDiam Drummond. 
(See Vol. II. p. 125). He was a youne man of sud\ distinguished 
merit, that he was nominated to one o? the medical professorships 
in the College of Edinburgh, without solicitation, while he was at 
Naples. Having other views, he did not accept of the honoor, and 
soon afterwarda died. 
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the 29th of May I was seized by the gout^ and am 
not quite well. The pain has not been violent^ but 
the weakness and tenderness were very troublesome^ 
and what is said to be very uncommon, it has not al- 
leviated my other disorders. Make use of youth and 
health while you hare them ; make my compliments 
to Mrs. Boswell. I am, my dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate 
« July 16, 1776." " Sam. Johnsomt." 

*' MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
' *' MT DEAR 8IB, Edinburgh, July 18, 177G. 

^^ Your letter of the second of this month was 
rather a harsh medicine ; but I was delighted with 
that spontaneous tenderness, which, a few days after^ 
wards, sent forth such balsam as your next brought 
me. I found myself for some time so ill that all 
I could do was to preserve a decent appearance, while 
all within was weakness and distress. Like a reduced 
garrison that has some spirit left, I hung out flags, 
and planted all the force I could muster, upon the 
walls. I am now much better, and I sincerely thank 
you for your kind attention and friendly coimsel. 

*' Count Manucci ' came here last week from tra- 
velling in Ireland. I have shewn him what civilities 
I could on his own account, on yours, and on that of 
Ml*, and Mrs. Thrale. He h^ had a fall from his horse, 
and been much hurt. I regret this unlucky accident, 
for he seems to be a very amiable man." 

As the evidence of what I have mentioned at the 

I A Ifloientine nobleman, mentioned by Johnson, in his <^ Notes 
of his Tour in France." I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with him in London, in tlie spring of tliis year. 
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begiiming of this year^ I s^ect from his private 
register the following passage : . 

'^ July 25, 1776* O God, who hast ordained that 
whatever is to be desired should be sought by labour, 
and who, by thy blessing, bringest hmiest labour to 
good effect, look with mercy upon my studies and 
endeaTOurs. Grant me, O Lord, to design only 
what is lawful and right ; and afford me calmness of 
mind, and steadiness of purpose, that I may so do 
thy will in this short life, as to obtain happiness in 
the world to come, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen." ^ 

It appears from a note subjoined, that this was 
composed when he " purposed to apply vigorously to 
study, p&rticularly of the Greek and Italian tongues." 

Such a purpose, so expressed, at the age of sixty- 
seyen, is admirable and encouraging; and it must 
impress all the thbiking part of my readers with a 
consolatory confidence. in habitual devotion, when 
they see a man of such enlarged intellectual powers 
as Johnson, thus in the genuine earnestness of 
secrecy, imploring the aid of that Supreme Being, 
** from whom cometh down every good and every 
perfect gift." . / 


" TO SIR JOSHUA RETKOLDS. 
" SIB, 

'^ A YOUNG man, whose name is Paterson, offers 
himself this evening to the Acad^ny. He is the soq 
of a man* for whom I have long had a kindness, and 
who is now abroad in distress. I shall be glad that 
you will be pleased to shew him any littl^ counte^^ 

1 Pnyns and Meditations, ]k 151. 

2 [Samud Patenon, fonnoly a bookadkr, lattaly an auctianeer, 
and well known for hit skill in forming catalpgaes of hooks. He. 
died in London, October 29^ 1802. M.] 
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ttanoe> or pay him any small distinction. How much 
it is in your power to ^Avour or to forward a young' 
man I do not know ; nor do I know how mudi this 
candidate deserves favour by his personal merit, or 
what hopes his proficiency may now gire of future 
eminence. I recommend him as the son of my friend. 
Your character and station enable you to give a young 
man great encouragement by very easy means. You 
hare heard .of a man who asked no other &vour of Sir 
Robert Walpole, than that he would bow to him at 
his leree. I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
•* August 3, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

'^ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

<' Edinbuigh, Aug. 30, 1776. 

. [^ After giving him an account of my having ex- 
amined the chests of books which he had sent tf> me, 
and which contained what may be truly called a 
numerous and miscellaneous Stall Library, thrown 
together at random : — "] 

*^ Lord Hailep was against the decree in the case 
of my client, the minister ; not that he justified the 
minister, but because the prishioner both provoked 
and retorted* I sent his Lordship your able argu- 
ment upon the case for his perusal. His observation 
upon it in a letter to me was, \ Dr. Johnson's Suaso^ 
rtum is pleasantly' and artfully composed. I suspect, 
however, that he has not convinced himself; for I 


* 1 Why his Lordship uses the epithet pleasantly, when speaking 

ef a grave piece of reasoning, I cannot oonceiTe. But different 

men have d^erent notions of pleasantry. I happened to sit by a 

gentletnan one evening at the Opera-house in London, who at the 

^•ncnt when Medra appeared to be in great agony at the thought 

')tng her children, turned to me with a smile, and said, ^^ funny 

ih.'' 


believe that he is better read in ecdesiastical Lktoy,' 

than to imagine that a Bishop or a Presbyter has 

» right to begin ceiisure or discipline e cathedrd.* ^ 

****** 

^^ For the honour of Count Manucd, as well as 
to observe that' exactness of truth whidi you have 
taught me, I must correct what I said in a former 
letter. ■ He did not fall from his horse, which might 
have been an imputation on his skill. as an officer of 
cavalry; his horse fell with him. 

'^ I have, since I saw you, read every word of 
* Granger's Biographical History/ It has enter- 
tained me exceedingly, and I do not think him the 
Whig that you supposed. Horace Walpole's being 
his patron is, indeed, no good sign of nis political 
principles. But he denied to Lord Mountstuart that 
lie was a Whig, and said he had been accused by 
both parties of partiality. It seems he was like 
Pope, 

« Mobile Tories caU me Whig, and Whigs a Toiy.* 

I wish you would look more into his book ; and ' 
as *Lwd Mountstuart wishes much to find a proper 
person to continue the work upon Granger's plan, 
and has desired I would mention it to you ; if such a 
man occurs, please to let me know. His I«ordship 
will give him generous encouragement." 

" TO MR. ROBERT LEVETT. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'^ Having spent about six weeks at this plaoej, 
we have at length resolved upon returning. I ex- 

s 

. 1 Dr. Johnson afterwards told me, that he was of opinion that 
« clergyman had tlys lighL 
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pect to see you all in Fleet-street on tbe SOth of this 
month. 

^ I did not go into the sea till last Friday^ but 
think to go most of this week^ though I know not 
that it does me any good. My nights are very rest- 
less and tiresome^ out I ani otnerwise well. 

" I have written word of my coming to Mrs. 
Williams. Remember me kindly to Francis and 
Betsy.' I am, sir, 

" Your humble servant, »^ 
« Brighthdmstone, Oct 21, 1776." " Sam. Johnso)/.' • 

I again wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 21st of 
October, informing him, that my father had, in the 
most liberal manner, paid a large debt for me, and 
that I had now the happiness of being upon very 
good terms with him ; to which he returned the fol* 
lowing answer. 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR^ 

" I HAD great pleasure in hearing that you are 
at last on good terms with your fether. Cultivate his 
kindness by all honest and manly means. Life is bat 
short ; no time can be afforded but for the indulgence 
of real sorrow, or -contests upon questions seriously 
momentous. Let us not throw away any of our days 

1 [His female senrant. M.] 

2 For this and Dr. Johnson's other letters to Mr. Levett, I am 
indebted to my old acquaintance, Mr. Nathanid Thinaas, whose 
wocth and ingenuity have been long known to a respectable thoo^ii 
not a wide circle ; and whose collection of medals would do credit 
to persons of greater opulence. 

[Mr. Nathaniel Thomas, who tras many years Editor of die St. 
James's Chronicle, died March 1, 1795» M.] 


upon -useless resentmenty or contend who sliall hoid 
out longest in stubborn malignity. It is best not to 
be angry ; and best^ in the next place^ to be quickly 
reconciled. May you and your father pass the 

remainder of your time in reciprocal benevolence i 

» ****** 

" Do you ever hear from Mr- Langton ? I visit him 
sometimes^ but he does not talk. I do not like his 
scheme of life ; but as I am not permitted to under- 
stand it^ I cannot set any thing right that is wrong.' 
His children are sweet babies. 

^^ I hope my irreconciieable enemy, Mrs. Boswell, 
is well. Desire her not to transmit her malevolence 
to the young people* Let me • have Alexander, and* 
Veronica, and Euphemia, for my friends. 

** Mrs. Williams^ whom you may reckon as one of 
your well-wishers, is in a feeble and languishing state, 
with little hopes of growing better. She went for 
some part of the autumn into the country, but is little 
benefited ; and Dr. LaWrence confesses that his art ia 
at an end. Death is, however, at a distance: and 
what more than that can we say of ourselves ? I am 
sorry for her pain, and more sorry for her dec^y. 
Mr. Levett is sound, wind and limb. ' 
, ^' I was some weeks this autumn at Brighthelm- 
stone. The place was very dull, and I was not well-^ 
the expedition to the Hebrides was the most pleasant 
journey that I ever made. Such an eflbrt annuall}'' 
would give the world a little diversification. 

'* Every year, however, we dannot wander, and 
must therefore endeavour to spend our time at home 
as well as we can. I believe it is best to throw life 
into a method, that every hour may bring its employ- 
ment; and every employment have its hour. Xeno- 
phon observes, in his ^ Treatise of GEconomy,' that if 
every thing be kept in a certain place, when any 
thing is worn out or consumed, tha vacuity which it 
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leaves wfll shew what is wanting; so if ewry part of 
time has its duty, the hour will call into rememlM'aiioe 
its po'oper engagement. 

*' I nave not practised all this prudence myself, 
but I hare suffered much for want <w it; and I would 
have you, by timely recollection and steady resolution, 
escape fhmi those evfls which have lain heavy upon 
me. I am, my dearest Boswell, 

'^ Your most humble servant, 
w Bfllt-ccmrt, Nov. 16, 177«." " Sam. JoHN«m .'* 

On the 16th of November I informed him that 
Mr. Strahan had sent me twelve copies of the 
•^Journey to the Western Islands," handscwaelj 
bound, instead of the twenty copies which were sti- 
pulated; but which, I supposed, were to be only 
in sheets; requested to know how they should be 
distributed: and mentioned that I had another son 
bom ifi me, who was named David, and was a siddy 
in&nt. ^ 

'' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ* 
," DEAR SIB, 

*' I HAVE been for some time ill of a cold, which, 
perhaps, I made an excuse to myself for not writing, 
when m reality J knew not what to say. 

^^ The boQks you must at last distribute as you 
think best, in my name, or your own, as you are 
inclined, or as you judge most proper. Every body 
cannot be obliged ; but I wish that nobody may he 
offended. Do the best you can. 

'' I congratulate you on the increase of your family, 
and hope that little David is by this time well, and 
his mamma perfectly recovered^ I am much pleased 
to hear of the re-establishment of, kindness between 
jou and your father. Cultivate his paternal tender^ 
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ness as much as you can. To live at rarianoe at all 
is uncomfortable ; find variance with a father is still 
ipore uncomfortable. Besides that^ in the whole dis- 
pute you have ^e wrong side ; at least you gave the 
•first provocations, and some of them very offensive! 
Let it now be all over. As you have no reason to 
think that your new mother has shewn you any foul 
play, treat ner with respect, and with some degree of 
confidence ; this vrill secure your father* When once 
a discordant family has felt the pleasure of peace they 
will not willingly* lose it. If Mrs. Boswell would but 
be friends with me, we might now shut the temple of 
Janus. 

^' What came oi Dr. Memis's cause ? Is the ques- 
tion about the negro determined? Has Sir Allan 
any reasonable hopes? What is became of poor 
Macquarry? Let me know the event of all these 
litigation^ I wish particularly well to the negro and 
Sir Allan. 

" Mrs. Williams has been much out of order ; 
and though she is something better, is likely, in her 
physician's opinion, to endure her malady §oir life, 
though she may, perhap, die of some other. Mrs. 
Thrale is big, and fancies that she carries a boy ; if 
it were very reasonable to wish much about i^ t 
should wish her not to be disappointed. The desire 
of male heirs is not appendant only to feudal tennres. 
A SOB is almost necessary to the continuance of 
Thrale*s fortune; for what can misses do with a 
brewbouse? Lands are fitter for daughters than 
trades. 

" Baretti went away from Thrale's in some whim- 
sical fit of disgust, (nr ill-nature, without taking any 
leave; It is well if he finds in any other place as good 
an habitation, and as many conveniencies. He has 
got five-and-twenty guineas by translating Sir Joshua's 
Discourses into Italian^ and Mr* Thrale gave him aa 
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hundrefl in the spring ; so that he is yet in no dif- 
ficulties. 

'^ Colman has bought Footers patent, and is to 
allow Foote for life sixteen hundred pounds a year, 
as Reynolds told me, and to allow him to play so 
often on such terms that he may gain four hundred 
pounds more. What Colman can get by this bar- 
gain, ' but trouble and hazard, I do not see. I am, 
dear sir, 

^^ Your humble servant, 
** Dec 21, 1776." ' ** Sam. Johnson/' 

The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who had long been 
admired as a preacher at Edinburgh, thought now of 
diffusing bis excellent sermons more extensively, and 
increasing his reputation, by publishing a collection 
of thetn. He transmitted the manuscript to Mr. 
Strahan, the printer,, who after keeping it for some 
time, wrote ^ letter to him, discouraging the puMf- 
' cation. Such at first was the unpropitious state of 
one of tlie most successful theological books that has 
ever appeared. Mr. Strahan, however, had sent one 
of the sermons to Dr. Johnson for his opinion ; and 
after his unfavourable letter to Dr. Blair had been 
sent off, he received from Johnson, on Christmas-eve, 
a note in whibh was the following paragraph : 

" I have read over Dr. Blair's first sermon with 
more than approbation ; to say it is good, is to say 
too little." 

I believe Mr. Strahan had very soon after this time 
a conversation with Dr. Johnson concerning them; 
and then he very candidly wrote again to Dr. Blair, 
enclosing Johnson's note, dnd agreeing to purchase 

1 [It turned out, however, 8 very fortunate bargain ; for Foote» 
though not then fifly-six, died at an inn in Pover, in less than ft 
yfar, Oct, 21, 1777. M.] 


the ToJume^ for which he and Mr. Cadell gave one 
hundred pounds. The sale was so rapid and exten- 
sire^ and the approbation of the publick so high^ that 
to their honour be it recorded^ the proprietors made 
Dr. Blair a present first of one sum^ and afterwards 
of another, of fifty pounds^ thus roluntarily doubling 
the stipulated price ; and when he prepared another 
volume, they gave him at once three hundred pounds, 
being in all &ve hundred pounds, by an agreement to 
which I am a subscribing witness; and now for a 
third octavo volume he has received no less than six 
hundred pounds. ' 

In 1777^ it appears from his " Prayers and Medi- 
tations," that Johnson suffered much from a state of 
mind ^^ unsettled and perplexed^" and from that con- 
stitutional gloom, which, together with his extreme 
humility and anxiety with regard to his religious 
state, made him contemplate himself through too 
dark and unfavourable a medium. It may be said of 
him, that he '^ saw God in clouds." Certain we may 
be of his injustice to himself in the following lament- 
abfe paragraph, which it is painfiil to think came 
from the contrite heart of this great man, to whose 
labours the world is so much indebted : ^^ When I 
survey my past life, I discover nothing but a barren 
waste of time, with some disorders of body, and dis- 
turbances of the mind, very near to madness, which I 
hope He that made me will suffer to extenuate many 
faults, and excuse many deficiencies."* But we fina 
his devotions in this year eminently fervent ; and we 
are comforted by observing intervkls of quiet, cohi- 
posure, and glacbess. 

On Easter day we find the following emphatick 
prayer : " Almighty and most merdfnl Father, who 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 155. 
VOL. rii. c c 
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seest all our miseries^ and knowest all our necessities^ 
look down upon me, and pity me. Defend me from 
the yiolent incursion of evil tbonghts, and enable me 
to form and keep such resolutions as may conduce to 
the discharge of the duties which thy providence shall 
appoint me; and so help me, by thy HoW^ Spirit, 
that my heart may surely there be fixed, where true 
joys are to be found, and that I may serve thee with 
pure affection and a cheerful mind. Have mercy 
upon me, O Gt>D, have mercy upon me ; years and 
infirmities oppress me, tentour and anxiety beset me. 
Have mercy upon me, my Creator and my Judge. 
In all perplexities relieve and fr«e me ; and so help 
me by thy Holy Spirit, that I may now so commemo- 
rate the death of thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
as that when this short and painful life shall have an * 
end, I may, . for his sake, be received to everlasting 
happiness. Amen."* 

While he was at church, the agreeable impressions 
upon his mind are thus commemorated : '^ I was for 
some time distrps^, but at last obtained, I hope fi*om 
the God of Peace, more quiet than I have enjoyed for 
a long time. . I had made no resolution, but as my 
heart grew lightc^r, my hopes revived, and my cou- 
rage increased ; and I wrote with my pencil m my 
Common Prayer Book, 

' Vita ordinanda, 
BibUa legenda, 
^ Theologi€B opera danda, 
Serviendum et latandum,'* '* 

Mr. Steevens, whose generosity is well known, 
joined Dr. Johnson in kind assistance to a female 
relation of Dr. Goldsmith, and desired that on her 
return to Ireland she would procure authentick par- 

1 Prajen and Meditation?, p. 158. 
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ticulars of the life of her celebrated relation. Con- 
cerning her is the foUowing letter : 

'* TO GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" You will be glad to hear that from Mrs. 
Goldsmith, whom we lamented as drowned, I have 
received a letter fiill of gratitude to us all, with pro- 
mise to make the inquiries which we recommended 
to her. 

'' I would have had the honour of conveying this 
intelligenoe to Miss Caulfield, but that her letter is 
not at hand, and I know not die direction. You will 
teU the good news. I am, sir, 

'^ Your most, &c. 
^* Ftbnaij 25, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

'' MR. BOSWEI^L TO DR. JOHNSON. 

« Edinbuigh, Feb. 14, 1777. 

"MY DEAR. SIR, 

" My state of epistolary accounts with you at 
present is extraordinary. The balance, as to number, 
IS on your side. I am indebted to you for two letters ; 
one dated the l6th of November, upon which very 
day I wrote to you, so that our letters were ex- 
actly exchanged, and one dated the 21st of December 
last. 

'' My heart was^ warmed with gratitude by the 
truly land contents of both of them ; and it is amaz- 
ing and vexing that I have allowed so much time to 
elapse without writing to you. But delay is inherent 
in me, by nature or by bad habit. I waited till I 
should have an opportunity of paying my compli- 
ments on a new year. I have procrastinated till the 
y^ar is no longer new. 
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- Dr. Mesus's cause was determined against him, 
w itii M)L coets. The Lord President, and two other 
oi the Judges, dissented from the majority, upon this 
gi'uuud ; that although there may have heen no inten- 
tion to injure him by calling him Doctor of Medicine, 
instead of Phi/sician,yet, as he remonstrated against 
the designation before the charter was printed off, 
and represented that it was disagreeable, and even 
hurtful to him, it was ill-natured to refuse to alter it, 
and let him have the designation to which he was 
certainly entitled. My dwn opinion is, that our court 
hajB judged ^vrong. The defendants were in maid fide, 
to persist in naming him in a way that he disliked. 
You remember poor Goldsmith, when he grew im^ 
portant, and wished to appear Doctor Major, could 
not bear your calling him Goldy. - Would it nothare 
been wrong to have named him so in your ' Preface 
to Shakspeare,' or in any serious permanent writing 
of any sort? The difficulty is, whether an action 
should be allowed on such petty wrongs. De minimis 
non curat lex. 

» ^^ Th0 negro cause is hot yet decided. A me- 
morial is preparing on the side of slavery. I shaH 
send you a copy as soon as it is printed. Maclaurin 
is made happy by your approbation of his memorial 
for the Uack. 

'^ Macquarry was here in the winter, and we passed 
an evening together. The sale of his estate cannot 
be prevented. 

^^ Sir Allan Maclean's suit against the Duke of 
•^^le^ for recovering the ancient inheritance of his 
family, is now fairly bejftnre all our judges. I spoke 
for him yesterday, and Maclaurin to-day; Crosbie 
spoke to-day against him. Three more counsel are 

bo heard, and next week the cause will be deter- 

tcd. I send you the Informations, or Cases, on 
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each side^ which I hope you will read. You said to 
me when we were under Sir Allan's hospitable roof, 
* I will help him with my pen.' You said it with a 
generous glow ; and though his Grace of Argyle did 
afterwards mount you upon an excellent horse, upon 
which 'you looked like a Bishop/ you must not 
swerve from your purpose at Incnkenneth. I wish 
you may understand the points at issue> amidst our 
Scotch law principles and phrases. 

SHere followea a full state of the case, in which I 
eavoured to make it as clear as I could to an 
Englishman who had no knowledge of the formularies 
and technical language of the law of Scotland.! 

'' I shall inform you how the cause is decided here. 
But as it may foe brought under the review of our 
Judges, and is certainly to be carried by appeal to the 
House of Lords, the assistance of such a mind as 
yours will be of consequence. Your paper on Vicious 
Intromission is a noble proof of what you can do even 
in Scotch law. 

" I have not yet distributed all your books. Lord 
Hailes and Lord Monboddo have each received one, 
and return you thanks. Monboddo dined with me 
lately, and naving drank tea, we were a good while 
by ourselves, and as I knew that he had read the 
' Journey* superficially, as he did not talk of it as 
I wished, I brought it to him, and read aloud several 
passages; and then he talked so, that 1 told him he 
was to have a copy /rom the authour* He begged 
that might be marked on it. 

* ft * * ¥f * 




" I ever am, my dear sir, 

" Your most faithful 
^' And affectionate humble servant, 

" Jam£s Boswell. 
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*' 8IR ALEXAJIOBR DICK TO PR. SAMUEL JOHKS^N. 

'« Prestonfida, Feb. 17, 1777. 
*' SIR, 

" I HAD yesterday the honour of receiying your 
book of your ' Joumei^ to the Western Islands qf 
Scotland, which you was so ^ood as tp send nie> by 
the hands of our mutual friend, Mr. Boswell, of 
Auchinleck ; for which I return you my most hearty 
thanks; and after carefully reading it over agaiiij, 
shall deposit it in my little collection of choice books, 
next our worthy friend's ' Journey to Corsica.' As 
there are many things to admire in both perfarm- 
aaces^ I haye ouen wiSied that no Travels or Journey 
should be published but those undertaken by persons 
of integrity and capacity, to judge well, ana describe 
faithfuUy, and in good language, the situation, con- 
dition, apd manners of the countries past through. 
Indeed our country of Scotland, in spite of the union 
of the crowns, is still in most places so deyoid of 
clothing, or coyer from hedges and plantations, that 
it was well you gave your readers a sound Monitdrt 
with respect to that circumstance. The truths you 
haye told, and the purity of the language in which 
they are expressed, as your ^ Journey* is uniyersally 
read, may, and already appear to have a very good 
e^ect. For a man of my acquaintance, who has the 
largest nursery for trees and hedges in this country, 
tells me, that of late the demand upon him for these 
articles is doubled, and sometimes tripled. I have^, 
therefore, listed Dr. Samuel Johnson in some of my 
memorandums of the principal planters and favourers 
of the enclosures, under a name which I took the 
liberty to invent from the Greek,. Paj^adendrion. 
Lord Auchinleck and some few more are of the list. 


I am told that one gentleman in the shit^ of Aher-* 
deen^ viz. Sir Archihald Grants has planted ahore 
fifty millions of trees on a piece of very wild gtonnd 
at Monimusk : I must inquire if he has fenced them 
well^ before he enters my list ; for that is the soul of 
endosing. I begaa myself to ]dant a Httie^ our 
ground being too valuable for much^ and that is noir 
fifty years ago ; and the trees^ now in my serenty-' 
fourth year^ I look up to with reverence^ and shew 
them to my eldest son now in his fifteenth yeat'^ and 
they are full the height of my countjy-house here^ 
where I had the pleasure of receiving you, and hope 
again to have tnat satisfeu^ion with our mutual 
Imnd, Mr. Boswell. I shall always continue, with 
the truest esteem, dear Doctor, 

'' Your much obliged, 

*^ And obedient hamUe servant, 

'^ Alkxander Dies." ' 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, XSQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" It is so long since I heard any thing from you,^ 
that I am not easy about it ; write something to me 
next post. When you sent your last letter, every 
thing seemed to be mending; I hope nothing has 
lately grown worse. I suppose young Alexander con<- 
tinues to thrive, and Veronica is now very pretty 
company. I do not suppose the lady is yet reconciled 
to me, yet let her know that I love her very weU, and 
value her very much. 

" Dr. Blair is printing some sermons. If they are 
all lik« the first, which I have read, they are Hrmones 

\ 'Bat a charAGter of (his very amiable man, see ^' Joumal of A 
Tour to the Hebrides," 3d edit. p. 36. 

2 By the then course of the post, my long letter of the I4th had 
not yet reached him. 
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aureis ac ajuro maps aurei. It is excellently written 
botb as to doctrine and language. Mr. Watson's 
book^ seems to be much esteemed. 

" Poor Beauderk still continues very ill. Langton 
lives on as he used to do. His children, are very 
pretty, and, I think, his lady loses her Scotch. Paoii 
I never see. 

*' I have been so distressed by difficulty of breath- 
ing, that I lost, as was computed, six-and-thirty 
ounces of blood in a few days. I am better, but not 
well. 

^' I wish you would be vigilant and get me Graham's 
^ Telemachus' that was printed at Glasgow, a very 
little book ; and ^ Johnstoni Poemata/ another little 
book, printed at Middleburgh. 

^^ Mrs. Williams sends her compliments, and pro- 
mises that when you come hither, she will accommo- 
date you as well as ever she can in the old room. 
She wishes to know whether you sent lier book to 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

^^ My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to me ; 
for your kindness is one of the pleasures of my life, 
which I should be sorry to lose. 

** I am, sir, 

" Your humble servant;* 
« February 18, 1777." " SaM. JohNSON." 

" TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

" Edinbuigh, Feb. 24, 1777- 

*' DEAR SIR, 

** Your letter dated the 1 8th instant, I had- the 
pleasure to receive last post. Although my late long 
neglect, or rather delay, was truly culpable, I am 

1 History of Philip the Second. 
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tempted not to regret it^ since it has produced me 
80 raluable a proof of your regard. I did^ indeed^ 
during that inexcusable silence, sometimes divert the 
reproaches of my own mind^ by fancying that I should 
hear again from you, inquinng with some anxiety 
about me, because, for au^t you knew, I might have 
been ill. 

** You are pleased to shew me, that my kindness is 
of some consequence to you. My heart is elated stt 
the thought. Be assured, my dear sir, that my affec- 
tion and reverence for you are exalted and steady. I 
do not believe that a more perfect attachment ever 
existed in the history of mankind. And it is a noble 
attachment ; for the attractions are Genius, Learning, 
-and Piety. 

" Your difficulty of breathing alarms me, and brings 
into my imagination an event, which although in the 
natural course of things, I must expect at some p^ 
riod, I cannot view with composure. 

^ Mt * * * ¥f 

'' My wife is much honoured by what you say of 
her. She begs you may accept of her best compli- 
ments. She is to send you some marmalade of 

oranges of her own m'aking. 

* * * ii * * 

" I ever am, my dear sir, 

^' Your most obliged 
^^ And faithful humble servant, 
'^ James Boswell." 


€< 


TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 


^' DEAR SIR, 


'^ I HAVE been much pleased with your late 
letter, and am glad that my ol4 enemy, Mrs. Boswell, 
begins to feel some remorse. As to Miss Veronica's 
Scotch, I think it cannot be helped. An English 
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maid you might easily have; but she would still 
imitate the greater numbei;, as they would be like- 
wise those whom she must most respect. Her 
dialect will not be gross. Her mamma has not 
much Scotch^ and you have yourself very little. I 
hope she knows my mane, and does not call me 
Johnston, ' 

*' The immediate cause of my writing is this : — 
One Shaw^ who seems a modest and a decent man, 
has written an Erse Grammar, which a very learned 
Highlander, Macbean, has, at my request, examined 
and approved. 

" The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has been 
persuaded bv his friends to set it at half a guinea, 
though I advised only a crown, and thought myself 
liberal. You, whom the authour considers as a great 
encourager of ingenious men, will receive a paro^ of 
his proposals and receipts. I have undertaken to 
give you notice of them, and to solicit your coun<> 
tenance. You must aak no poor man, because the 
price is really too high. Yet such a work deserves 
patronage. 

" It is proposed to augment our dub from twenty 
to thirty, of which I am glad ; for as we have severu 
in it whom I do not much like to consort with^ > I 
am for reducing it to a mere miscdlaueous col- 
lection of conspicuous men, without any determinate 
character. * * * * 

I am, dear sir. 

Most affectionately yours, 
«' March 14, 1777." '' Sam. Johnson." 

1 JoYmson is the most common English fonnation of the siiname 
irom John ; Jobmton the Scotch. My illustrioiis friend observed, 
that many North Britons pronounced his name in theb own way. 

2 On account of dieir dtflering from him as to religion and 
politicks. 
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'* My respects to Madam^ to Veronick 
ander, to Euphemia, to David." \g 

" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

«« Edinbai^, April 4, lA 

[[After infwming him of the death of my little A 
David, and that I could not come to London thk 
spring:— 3 

'' I think it hard that I should foe a whole year 
without seeing you. May I presume to petition for 
a meeting wiw you in the autumn ? You have, I be- 
lieve, seen all the cathedrals in England, except that 
of Carlisle. If you are to be witii Dr. Taylor, at 
Ashbourne, it would not be a great journey to come 
thither. We may pass a few most agreeable days 
there by ourselves, and I will accomjMmy you a good 
part of the way to the southward again. Fray think 
of this. 

'^ You forget that Mr. Shaw's Erse Grammar was 
put into your hands by myself last year. Lord 
Eglintoune put it into mine. I am glad that Mr. 
Macbean approves of it. I have received Mr. Shaw's 
proposals for its publication, which I can perceive ai^ 
written by the hand of a Master. 

'^ Pray get for me all the editions of ^ Walton's 
Lives.' I have a notion that the republication of them 
with Notes will fall upon me, between Dr. Home 
a:fid Lord Hailes."^ 

1 [None of the persons here mentioned executed the work which 
ihey had in contemplation. Walton^s valuable book, however, 
has been correctly republished in quarto, with notes and illustra- 
tions, by the Rev. Mr. Zouch. M.] 


\ 
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Mr. Shaw's proposals t for ^' An Analysis of the 
Scotch Celtic Language/' were thus illuminated by 
the pen of Johnson : 

'^ Though the Erse Dialect of the Celtic language 
has, from the earliest times^ been spoken in Britain^ 
and still subsists in the northern parts and adjacent 
islands^ yet, by the negligence of a people rather 
warlike than lettered, it has hithertabeen le^t to the 
caprice and judgement of every speaker, mid has 
floated in the liring voice, without the steadiness of 
analogy, or direction of rules. An Erse Grammar is 
an addition to the stores of lit^ature ; and its authonr 
hopes for the indulgence always shewn to those that 
attempt to do what was never done before. If his 
work shall be found defective, it is at least all his 
own : he is not like other grammarians, a compiler or 
transcriber ; what he delivers, he has learned by at- 
tentive observation among his countrymen^ who per- 
haps will be themselves surprised to see that speech 
reduced to principles, which they have used only by 
imitation. 

" The use of this book will, however, not be con- 
fined to the mountains and islands ; it will afford a ' 
{^easing and important subject of speculation, to 
those whose studies lead them to trace the affinity 
of languages, and the migrations of the ancient races 
ai mankind." 

''TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

« Glasgow, April 24, T777. 
" MY DEAR SIR, 

'' Our worthy friend ThraJe's death having ap- 
peared in the news-papers, and been afterwards con- 
tradicted, I have been placed in a state of very uneasy 
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uncertainty^ from which I hoped to be relieved hy 
yon: but my hopes have as yet been vain. How 
could you omit to write to me on such an occasion ? 
I shall wait with anxiety. 

'' I am going to Auchinleck to stay a fortnight 
with my ^Either. It is better not to be there very 
l<»ig at one time. Biit frequent renewals of attention 
are agreeable to him. 

'^ Pray tdl me about this edition of ' The English 
Poets, with a Preface, biographical and critical, to 
each Authour, by Samuel Johnson, LL. D.' which I 
see advertised. I am ddighted with the prospect of 
it. Indeed I am happy to feel that I am capaUe of 
being so much delighted with literature. But is not 
the charm of this publication chiefly owing to the 
magnum nomen in the front of it ? 

" What do you say of Lord Chesterfield's Memoirs 
and last Letters ? 

" My wife has made marmalade of oranges for you. 
I left her and my daughters and Alexander all well 
yesterday. I have taught Veronica to speak of you 
thus; — Dr. Johmon, not Johnston. I remain, my 
dear sir, ' 

" Your most affectionate, 

*' And obliged humble servant, 

'' James Boswell/' 


^ " TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

" The story of Mr. Thraie's death, as he had 
neither been sick nor in any other danger^ made so 
little impression upon me, thai I never thought about 
obviating its effects on any body else. It is supposed 
to have been produced by the English custom of 
making April fools, that is, of sending one another on 
some foolish errand on the first of April. 

VOL. III. n D 
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<( TeU Mps. Bosw^l that I fihall taste her marmalade 
cautiously at first. Timeo Danaos et dona Jerentes. 
Beware, says the Italian proverb^ of a reconciled 
enemy. But when I find it does me no harm^ I shall 
then receive it and be thankfid for it^ as a pledge of 
firm^ and^ I hope^ of unalterable kindness. She is^ 
after all^ a dear^ dear lady. 

'' Please to return Dr. Blair thanks for his sermons. 
The Scotch write English wonderfully well. 

« 4F 41 « « « 

'^ Your frequent visits to Auchinleck^ and your 
short stay there> are very laudable and very judicious. 
Your present concord with your father gives me great 
pleasure ; it was all that you seemed to want. 

" My health is very bad^ and my nights are yery 
unquiet. What can I do to mend them ? I have for 
this summer nothing better in prospect than a journey 
into Staffordshire and Derbyshire^ perhaps with Ox- 
ford and Birmingham in my way. 

" Make my compliments to Miss Veronica; I must 
leave it to her philosophy to comfort you for the loss 
of little David. You must remember^ that to keep 
three out of four is more than your share. Mrs. 
Thrale has but four out of eleven. 

^^ I am engaged to write little Lives^ and little 
Prefaces^ to a little edition of the Eng^i&ii Poets. I 
think I have persuaded the booksellers to insert some- 
thing of Thomson; and if you could give me some 
information about him, for the life which we have is 
very scanty, I should be glad. I am, dear sir, 

^^ Your most affectionate humble servant, 
« May 3, 1777." '' Sam. Johnson." 

To those who delight in. tracing the progress of 
works of literature, it will be an entertainment to 
compare the limited design with the ample execution 
of that admirable performance, " The Lives of the 
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English PoetSj" which is the richest^ most beautifiil^ 
and indeed most perfect^ production of Johnson's pen. 
His notion of it at this time appears in the preceoing 
letter. He has a memorandum in this year^ '^ 29 
May^ Easter-Eve^ I treated with l&ooksellers on a 
bargain, but the time was not long."i The bargain 
was concerning that undertaking; but his tender 
conscience seems alarmed, lest it should have intruded 
too much on his devout preparation for the solemnity 
of the ensuing day. But, indeed, very little time 
was necessary for Johnson's concluding a treaty with 
the booksellers; as he had, I believe, less attention 
to profit from his labours, than any man to whom 
literature has been a profession. I shall here insert 
from a letter to me from my late worthy friend Mr. 
Edward Dilly, though of a later date, an account of 
this plan so happily conceived ; since it was the oc- 
casion of procuring for us an elegant collection of the 
best biogn^hy and criticism of which our language 
can boast 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" DEAR SIR, ** SouAhffl, Sept 26, 1777- 

'^ You will find by this letter, that I ain still in 
the same calm retreat, from the noise and bustle of 
LfOndon, as when I wrote to you last. I am happy to 
Und you had such an agreeable meeting with your old 
friend Dr. Johnson ; I have no doubt your stock is 
much increased by the interview; few men, nay I 
may say> scarcely any man, has got that fund of 
knowled^ and entertainment as Dr. Johnson in con- 
versation. When he opens freely, every one is atten- 

1 Prayen and MediUtioni|, p. 155. 
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tire to what he says, and cannot hSl of improvement 
as well as pleasure. 

^' The edition of the Poets^ now printings will do 
honour to the English press ; and a concise account 
of the life of each authour^ by Dr. Johnson^ will be a 
very valuable addition, and stamp the reputation of 
this edition superiour to any thing that is gone before. 
The first cause that gkve rise to this undertakings I 
believe, was owing to the little trifling edition of the 
Poets, printing by the Martins at Eduiburgh, and to 
be solcl by Bell, in London. Up<»i examining the 
volumes which were printed, the type was found so 
extremely small, that many persons could not read 
them ; not only this inconvenience attended it, bat 
the inaccuracy of the press was very conspicuous. 
These reasons, as well as the idea of an invasi^m of 
what we call our Literary Property, induced the 
London Boojcsellers to print an elegant tmd accurate 
edition of all the English poets of reputatkm,. from 
Chaucer to the present time'. 

'^ Accordingly a select number of the most respect- 
able booksellers met on the occasion; and, on con- 
sulting together, agreed, that all the proprietors of 
copy-right in the various Poets should be summoned 
together; and when their opinions were given, to 
proceed immediately on the business. Accordingly 
a meeting iras held, consisting of' abont forty of die 
most respectable booksellers of London, when it was 
agreed that an eh^ant and imifoorm edition of ' The 
English Poets' should be inmiediaAely printed, with a 
concise account of the life of each acrthoar, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson; and that three persons should be 
deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnson, to solicit him to 
undertake the Lives, viz. T. Davies,* Strahan, and 
Cadell. The Doctor very politely undertook it, and 
seemed exceedingly pleased with the proposal. As 
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to tke tenns^ it ^as left entirely to the Doctor to 
name his own : he mentioned two hundred guineas ;^ 
it was immediately agreed to ; and a farther oompli- 
ment^ I believe^ will be made him. A committee 
was likewise appointed to engage the best engravers, 
viz. Bartolozzi, Sherwin^ Hall, Sec Likewise an- 
other committee for giving directions about the paper, 
printing, &c. so that the whole will be conducted 
with spirit, and in the best maimer, with respect to 
authourship, editorship, engravings, &c. &c. My 
brother will give you a list of the Poets we mean to 
give, many of which are within the time of the Act 
of Queen Anne, which Martin and Bell cannot give, 
as they have no property in them ; the proprietors 
are almost all the booksellers in London, of conse- 
quence. I am, dear sir, 

" Ever yours, 

^' Edward Dilly." 

I shall afterwards have occasion to consider the 
extensive and varied range which Johnson took, when 
he was once led upon ground which he trod with a 
peculiar delight, having long been intimately ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of it that could 
interest and please. 

*' DR. JOHNSON TO CHARLES o'cONNOR, ESQ. * 
" SIR, 

^' Having had the pleasure of conversing with 
Dr. Campbell about your character and your literary 

1 [Johnson's moderation in demanding 'so small a sum is ex- 
traoidinary. Had he asked one thousand, or even fifteen hundred 
guineas, the hooksetters, who knew the value of his name, would 
doubtless have readily given it They have probably got five 
thousand guineas by this work in the course of twenty-five 
years. M ] 

2 Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, Dublin, who 

D D 3 
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tmdertMngy I am resolved to gratify rayself by re- 
neif^Bg a correspondence which began and ended a 
^at while ago^ and ended^ I am afiraid^ try my feult'; 
a fault which^ if you have not forgotten it^ you nntst 
now forgive. 

*' If 1 have ever disappointed you^ give me leave to 
tell you^ that you have likewise disappointed me. I 
expected great discoveries in Irish antiquity^ and large 
publications in the Irish language; but the world 
still r^nains as it was^ doubtful and ignorant. What 
the Irish language is in itself^ and to what languages 
it has affinity^ are very interesting questions^ which 
every man wishes to see resolved that has any philo- 
logical or historical curiosity. Dr. Leland begins his 
history too late: the ages which deserve aj» exact 
inquiry are those times (for such there were) when 
Ireland was the school of the west^ the quiet habita- 
tion of sanctity and literature. If you could give a 
history^ though imperfect^ of the Irish nation^ from 
its conversion to Christianity to the invasion from 
England^ you would amplify knowledge with new 
views and new objects. Set about it therefore^ if you 
can : do what you can easily do without anxious ex- 
actness. Lay the foundation^ and leave the supers 
structure to posterity. I am, sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
*« May 19, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

obligingly communicated to me this and a Cornier letter from Dr. 
Johnson to the same gentleman (for which see voL L page 259), 
writes to me as follows : — ^' Perhaps it would gratify you to hate 
some accoimt of Mr. O^Connor. He is an amiable, learned, ve- 
nerable old gentleman, of an independent fortune, who lives at Bd- 
■nagar, in the county of Bosoonunon ; he is an adxmred writer. 
Slid Member of the Irish Academy^^Th? above Lettec is alluded 
to in the Preface to the 2d edit of his Dissert, p. 3."— Mr. 
O'Connor afterwards died at the age c^ eighty-two, July 1, 1791. 
See a well-drawn character of him in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for August 1791. 
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Early in this year came out^ in two Tohiines ^fd$r%o, 
the posthumous 'irorks of the learned Dr. Zadiaiy 
Pearce^ Bishop of Rochester ; being " A Commentafry^ 
with Notes^ on the four Evangelists and the Acts of 
the Apostles^" with other theological pieces* John*- 
son had now an opportunity of making a grateful 
return to that excellent prekte^ who^ we have seen^ 
was the only person who gave him any assistance in 
the compilation of his dictionary. The Bishop had 
left some aooount of his life and character^ written by 
himself. To this Johnson made some valuable addi- 
tio^s^t and also fuimished to the editor^ the BJevei^nd 
Mr. Derby^ a Dedication^t which i shall here insert^ 
both because it will appear at this time with peculiar 
propriety ; and because it will tend to propagate and 
increase that '^fervour of Loyalty " which in me, 
who boast of the name of Tory, is not only a prin- 
ciple, but a passion. 


" TO THE KINO. 


'^ SIR, 


te 



I PRESUME to lav before your Majesty the last 
labours of a learned Bishop, who died in the toils and 
duties of his calling. He is now beyond the reach of 
all earthly honours and rewards ; and only the hope 
of inciting others to imitate him, makes it now fit t6 
be remembered, that he enjoyed in his life the £Etvour 
of your Majesty. 

*' The tumultuary life of Princes seldom permits 
them to survey the wide extent of national interest, 
without losing sight of private merit; to exhibit 
qualities which may be imitated by the highest and 
the humblest of mankind ; and to be at once amiable 
and great. 

'' Such characters, if now and then they appear in 
history, are contemplated with admiration. May it 
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be the ambitioii of all ytmr sulijects to make bast€ 
with their triimte of reverence ; and as posterity may 
learn from your Majesty how Kings should live^ may 
they learn likewise from your people how they should 
be nonoured. I am^ 

'^ May it please your Majesty, 
" With the most profound respect, 
'^ Your Majesty*s 
" Most dutiful and devoted, 

'' Subject and servant.'^ 

In the summer he wrote a Prologue* which was 
spoken before " A Word to the Wise," a comedy by 
Mr. Hugh Kelly, which had been brought upon the 
stage in 1770 ; but he being a writer for ministry in 
one of the news-papers, it fell a sacrifice to popular 
fury, and, in the play-house phrase, was damned. By 
the ffenerosity of Mr. Harris, the proprietor of Covent 
Grarden theatre, it was now exhibited for one night, 
for the benefit of the authour's widow and children. 
To conciliate the favour of the audience was the in- 
tention of Johnson's Prologue, which as it is not long, 
I shall here insert, as a proof that his poetical talents 
were in no degree impaired. 

'^ This night presents a play» which puhlick rage, 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage : 
From zeal or malice, now no more we dread. 
For English vengeance wars not wiffi the dead, 
A generous foe r^ards with pitying eye , 

The man whom Fate has laid where all must lie. 
To wit, reviving from its authour*s dust) 
Be kind, ye judges, or at least he just ; 
Let no renewed hostilities invade 
Th* oblivious grave's inviolable shade. 
Let one great payment every claim appease, 
And him who cannot hurt, allow to please ; 
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To please by scenes, unconscious of offence, 
By harmless merriment, or useful sense. 
Where aught of bright or fair the piece displa3r8. 
Approve it only; — ^*ti8 too late to praise. 
If want of skill or want of care appear, 
Forbear to hiss ; — die poet cannot hear. 
By all, like him, must praise and blame be found, 
At last, a fleeting gleam, or empty sound ; 
Yet then shall cahn reflection bless the nig^t. 
When fiberal pity dignified delight ; 
' When pleasure fir'd her torch at virtue's flame. 
And mirth was bounty with an humbler name.** 

A circumstance which could not fail to be very 
pleasing to Johnson^ occurred this year. The Tragedy 
of ^' Sir Thomas Overbury/* written by his early 
companion in London^ Richard Savage, was brought 
up with alterations at Drury-lane theatre. The 
Prologue to it was written by Mr. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan ; in which, after describing very pathetically, 
the wretchedness of 

^' ni-fated Savage, at whose birth was g^v*n 
No pafent but the Muse, no friend but Heav*n : 

he introduced an elegant compliment to Johnson on 
his Dictionary, that wonderful performance which 
cannot be too often or too highly praised ; of which 
Mr. Harris, in his '^^ Philological Inquiries,"* justly 
and liberally observes, '^ Such is its merit, that our 
language does not possess a more copious, learned^ 
and valuable work." The concluding lines of thk 
Prologue were these : 

1 Part Fint, chap. iv. 
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^' So pleads £be tale ^ that gives to fhture tiines 
The 8on*s misfortaneb and the parent's cnmes ; 
There dull his fame (if own'd to-night) survive, 
Fix'dhy THE hand that bids ovr uutguagc live.** 

Mr. Sheridan here at once did honour to his taste 
and to his liberality of sentiment^ by shewing l^t he 
was not prejudiced from the unlucky difference which 
had taken place between his worthy father and Dr. 
Johnson. I have already mentioned^ that Ji^nson 
was very desirous of reconciliation with old Mr. She- 
ridan. It will, therefore^ not seem at all surprising 
that he was zealous in acknowledging the brilliant 
merit of his son. While it had as yet been displayed 
only in the drama^ Johnson proposed him as a member 
of The Literary Club^ observing, that *' He who 
has written the two best comedies of his age, is surely 
a considerable man.** And he had, accordingly, the 
honour to be elected ; for an honour it undoubtedly 
must be allowed to be, when it is considered of whom 
that society consists, and -that a single black ball 
excludes a candidate. 

*' MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" MY DEAR SIR, " July 9, I777r 

^^ FoR'-the health of my wife and children I hare 
taken the little country-house at which you visited 
my unde. Dr. Boswell, who, having lost nis wife, is 
gone to live with his son. We took possession of our 
villa about a week ago ; we -have a garden of three 
Quarters of an acre, well stocked with fruit-trees and 
nowers, and gooseberries and currants, and pease and 
beans, and cabbages, &c. &c. and my children are 

1 '^ life of Ridiaid Savage, by Dr. Johnson.*' 
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quite happy. I now write to you in a little study^ 
R*om the window of which I see around me a verdant 
grove^ and beyond it the lofty mountain called Arthur's 
Seat. 

** Your last letter; in which you desiie me to send 
you some additional information concerning Thom- 
son^ reached me very fortunately just as I was going 
to Lanark^ to put my wife's two nephews^ the young 
Campbells^ to school there^ under the care of Mr. 
Thomson^ the master of it^ whose wife is sister to the 
authour of * The Seasons.' She is an old woman ; 
but her memory is very good; and she will with 
pleasure give me for you every particular that you 
wish to know^ and she can tell. Pray then take the 
trouble to send me such questions as may lead to 
biographical materials. You say that the Life which 
we have of Thomson is scanty. Since I received 
your letter^ I have read his Life^ published under the 
name of Gibber^ but as you told me^ really written 
by a Mr. Shiels ; ' that written by Dr. Murdoch ; 
on6 prefixed to an edition of the '^ Seasons/' pub- 
lished at Edinburgh^ which is compounded of both^ 
with the addition of an anecdote of Quin'9 relieving 
Thomson from prison ; the abridgement of Murdoch's 
account of him^ in the ' Biographia Britannica^* and 
another abridgement of it in the ' Biographical Dic- 
tionary/ enriched with Dr. Joseph Warton's critical 
panegyrick on the ' Seasons' in his ' Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope:' from all these it 
appears to me that we have a pretty full account of 
this poet. However^ you will^ 1 doubt not^ shew me 
many blanks^ and I shall do what -can be done to have 
them filled up. As Thomson never returned to 
Scotland (which you will think very wise), his sister 
can speak from her own knowledge only as to the 

1 See p. 223, 224, of this volume. 
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early part of his life. She had some letters from him, 
which viay probably give light as to his more ad- 
vaoeed progress/ if she will let us see them, which I 
suppose she will. I believe Creorge Lewis Scott * and 
Dr. Armstrong are now his only surviving companions, 
while he lived in and about London; and they> I 
dare say, can tell more of him than is yet known. 
My own notion is, that Thomson was a much coarser 
man than his friends are willing to acknowledge. 
His ' Seasons' are indeed full of elegant and pious 
sentiments ; but a rank soil, nay a dunghill, will pro* 
duce beautiful flowers. 

" Your edition * of the * English Poets* will be 
very valuable, oa account of the ' Prdaces and Lives.' 
But I have seen a specimen of an edition of the Poets 
at the Apollo press, at Edinburgh, which, for excel- 
lence in printing and engraving, hi^y deserves a 
Uberal encouragem^t. 

^' Most sincerely do I regret the bad health and 
bad rest with which you have been afflicted ; and I 
hope you are better. I cannot believe that tiie pro- 
logue which jou generously gave to Mr. Kelly's 
widow and children the other day, is the efiusion of 
one in sickness and in disquietude : but external cir- 

1 [George Lewis Scott, Esq. F. R. S., an amiable and learned 
man, fdnnerly Sub-preceptor to his present Majesty, and aller- 
imtds appointed a Ccunmiasioner of Excise. He died in 1780. M.] 

2 ^Dr. Johnson was not ibe editor of this Collection of the 
English Poets ; he merely furnished the biographical prefaces with 
whuh it is enriched ; as is rightly stated in a subsequent page. 

He indeed, fimn a virtuous motive reoommended the works of 
four or five ports (whom be has named) to be added to the col- 
lection ; but he is no otherwise answerable for any which are ibuad 
there, or any which ar^ omitted* — ^The poems o£ Goldsmith 
(whose life I know he intended to write, for I collected some 
materials fbr it.by his desire), were omitted, in consequence of a 
petty exdusire interest in some of them, vested in Mr. Caman, a 
bookseller. M.] 
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oumstanees are never sure indications of the state of 
Qian. I send you a letter which I wrote to you two 
years ago at Wilton ; and did not send it at the time, 
for fear of being reproved as indulging too much 
tenderness; and one written to you at the tomb of 
Melancthon, which I kept back, lest I should appear 
at once too superstitious and too enthusiastick. I 
now imagine that perhaps they may please you. 

'^ You do not take the least notice of my proposal 
for our ineeting at Carlisle.^ Though I have me- 
ritoriously refrained from visiting London this year, 
I ask you if it would not be wrong that I should be 
two years without having the bene^t of your con- 
versation, when, if you come down as hr bs Derby- 
shire, we may meet at the expense of a few days 
journeying, and not many pounds. I wish you to 
see Carlisle, which made me mention that place. 
But if you have not a desire to complete your tour of 
the English cathedrals, I will take a larger share of 
the road between this place and Ashbourne. So tell 
me tahere you will ^x for our passing a few days by 
ourselves. Now don't cry ' foolish fellow,* or ^ idle 
dog.' Chain your humour, and let your kindness 
play. 

" You will rejoice to hear that Miss Madeod, of 

1 Dr. Johnson had himself talked of our seeing Carlisle toge- 
ther. High was a favourite word of his to denote a person of rank. 
He said to me, '^ Sir, I believe we may meet at &e house of a 
Roman Catbolick lady in Cumberland ; a high lady, sir." I after-, 
wards discovered that he meant Mrs. Strickland, sister of Charles 
Townley, Esq. whose very noble collection of statues and pictures 
is not more to be admired, than his extraordinary and polite rea- 
diness in shewing it, which I and several of my friends Jiave 
Jeeably experienced. They who are possessed of valuable stores 
gratification to persons of taste, should exercise their bene- 
volence in imparting the pleasure. Grateful acknowledgements are 
due to Welbore EUis Agar, Esq. for the liberal access which he is 
pleased to allow to his exquisite collection of pictures. 

VOL. III. E E 
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Rasay^ is married to Colonel Mure Campbell^ an ex- 
cellent man^ with a pretty good estate of his own^ 
and the prospect of having the Earl of Loudoun's 
fortune and honours. Is not this a noble lot for our 
fair Hebridean ? How happy am I that she is to be 
in Ayrshire. We shall have the Laird of Rasay^ and 
old Malcolm^ and I know not how many eallant 
Macleods^ and bagpipes^ &c. &c. at Audunleck. 
Perhaps you may meet them all there. 
>, ^' Without doubt you have read what is called 
' The Life of David Hume/ written by himself, Vith 
the letter from Dr. Adam Smith subjoined to it. Is 
not this an age of daring effrontery? My friend Mr. 
Anderson, Professor of Natural Philosophy at Glas- 
gow, at whose house you and I supped, and to whose 
care Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, was entrusted at that 
University, paid me a visit lately; and after we had 
talked with indignation and contempt of the poisonous 
productions with which this age is infested, he said 
there was now an excellent opportunity for Dr. 
Johnson to step forth. I agreed with him that you 
might knock Hume's and Smith's heads together, and 
msSae vain and ostentatious infidelity exceedingly ridi- 
culous. Would it not be worth your while to crush 
such noxious weeds in the moral garden } 

*' You have said nothing to me of Dr. Dodd. I 
know not how you think on that subject; though 
the new^apers give us a saying of yours in favour of 
mercy to him. But I own I am very desirous that 
the royal prerogative of remission of punishment, 
should be employed to exhibit an illustrious instance 
of the regard which GOD's Vicegerent will ever 
shew to piety and virtue. If for ten righteous men 
the Almighty would have spared Sodom, shall not a 
thousand acts of goodness done by Dr. Dodd counter- 
balance one crime ? Such an instance would do more 
to encourage goodness, than his execution would do 
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to deter from vice. I am not afraid of any bad con- 
sequence to society; for who will persevere ibr a long 
course of years in a distinguished discharge of re- 
ligious duties^ with a view to commit a forgery with 
impunity? 

" Pray make my best compliments acceptable to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by assuring them of my hearty 
joy that the Master, as you c^l him, is alive. I 
hope I shall often taste his Champagne— ^o6er/y. 

^' I have not heard from Langton for a long time. 
I suppose he is as usual, 

' Studious the busy moments to deceive.* 

****** 

*' I remain, my dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate 

^^ And faithful humble servant, 

*' Jambs Boswell." 

On the 23d of June, I again wrote to Dr. Johnson^ 
enclosing a ship-master's receipt for a jar of orange^ 
marmalade, and a large packet of Lord Hailes's, 
'' Annals of Scotland." 

- *^TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" DEAR SIR, 

" I HAVE just received your packet from Mr. 
Thrale*s, but have not daylight enough to look much 
into it. I am glad that I have credit enough with 
Lord Hailes to be trusted with more copy. I hope to 
take more care of it than of the last. I return Mrs. 
Boswell my affectionate thanks for her present, which 
I value as a token of reconciliation. 

" Poor Dodd was put to death yesterday, in op- 
position to the recommendation or the jury — ^tne 
petition of the city of London, — ^and a subsequent 
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Metitina i^;«ed W dun-and-twenty thansand hands, 
^rrlv t}>r «wv of t^ publick, when it calls as 
Wil)\ M^ «* <«^'^ ^^ ™^rey- ought to be heard. 

•■ Tht *«•» tl"' was P''«» me in the pliers I 
nevpr -tvir: hut 1 wrote many of his petitions, and 
,tfinr K »» Wters. He appUed to me very often. 
11 ,,^ i am afraid, loDg flattered with hopes c^ 
t-(^ 10, 1 lud no part in the dreadful delusion ; for 
.«wr «^ li" King had signed his sentence, I ob- 
j^,-_ DIM Mr. Chamier an account of the disposition 
^ Hk M"^ towards him, with a declaration that 
ufc., kK no horn even of a respite. This letter im- 
^^.jiinhf was laid before Dodd; but he believed 
,,^^ shorn he wished to be right, aa it is thought, 
^ mhin three days of his end. He died with pious 
_a^MSure and resolution. I have Just seen the Or- 
.louMT that attended him. His address to his fellow- 
^ladcts offended the Methodists; but he had a Mo- 
-q^ian with him much of his time. His moral cha- 
Mrter is very had : I hope all is not true that is 
^terged upon him. Of his behaTionr in priatn an 
areount will be published. 

" I give you joy of your country-house, and your 
pretty garden j and hope some time to see you in 

irour felicity. I was much pleased with your two 
etters that had been kept so long in store;' and re- 


1 Since they have been bo much bonannd ij Dr. Johnson, I 
■Uheteinaeitihem. 



at mind. Ymi love me 
I letpect mnelf fi» it, braniBe in m &r I laemble 

n. You will En ■greeoblf surprised when you learn 
n of my writing ihig letter. I am at Wittembeig in 

I am in the old ehuich where the Refbimatian vaa flnt 
, and where lome of the refiameri lie interred. I caiinat 
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j<Mce at Miss Rasay's adrancement^ .and iriah Sir 
Allan success. 

" I hope to meet you somewhere towards the norths 
but am loath to come quite to Carlisle. Can we not 

Desist the serimu pleasure of writing to Mr. Johnson from the tomb 
of Melancthon. My paper rests upon the gjave-stone of that great 
and good man, who was undoubtedly the worthiest of all the re- 
formers. He wished to reform abuses which had been introduced 
into the Church ; but had no private resentment to gratify. So 
mild was he, that when his aged mother consulted him with anxiety' 
on the perplexing disputes of the times, he advised her ^ to keep to 
the old religion.* At this tomb, then, my ever dear and respected 
friend ! I vow to thee an eternal attachment. It shall be my study 
. to do what I can to render your life happy; and if you die before 
me, I shall endeavour to do honour to your memory; and, elevated 
by the remembrance of you, persist in noble piety. May God, 
ibe father of all beings, ever bless you ! and may you continue to 
love 

^' Your most afiectionate friend, and devoted servant, 
*^ Sunday, Sept. 30, 1764.'* '« James Boswell.*' 

'< TO DB. SAMUEI. JOHNSOIT. 

*« MT DEAB SIS, <' Wilton-house, April 22, 1773. 

*' Eteky scene of my life confirms the truth of what yoa 
have told me, * there is no certain happiness in this state of being.* 
»I am here, amidst all that you know is at Lord Pembroke's ; 
and yet I am weary and gloomy. I am just setting out for the 
house of an old friend in Devonshire, and shall not get back to 
London for a week yet You said to me last Good Friday, with 
a cordiality that warmed my heart, that if I came to tett|e in 
London we should have a day fixed every week, to meet br our- 
selves and talk fredy. . To be thought worthy <^ such a privilege 
cannot but exah me. During my present absence from you, 
while, notwithstanding the gaiety which you allow me to possess, 
I am darkened by temporary clouds, I beg to have a fow lines from 



or, at least, the hopes of happiness. I ever am, with reverence 
and afikcfion, 

^< Most foithfully yours, 

*' James Boswell." 

£ £ 3 
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meet at Mand^ester ? But we wiH settle it in some 
other letters. 

*' Mr. Seward,' a grfeat ikvourite at Streatham^ 
has- been^ I thinks enkindled by oar travels^ with a 
curiosity to see the Highlands. I have given him 
letters to you and Beattie. He desires that a lodging 
may be taken for him at Edinburgh^ against his ar- 
rival. He is just setting out. 

" Langton has been exercising the militia. Mrs. 
Williams is^ I fear^ declining. Dr. Lawrence says 
he can do no more. She is gone to summer in the 
country^ with as many conveniences about her as she 
can expect; but I have no great hope. We must all 
die : may we all be prepared ! 

" I suppose Miss Boswell reads her book^ and young 
Alexander takes to his learning. Let me hear about 
them ; for every thing that belongs to you^ belongs 
in a more remote degree^ and not> I hope^ very re- 
mote^ to^ dear sir^ 

Yours affectionately^ 
" June 28, 1777." '' Sam. Johnsow." 


TO THE SAME. 
rr 


DEAR SIB^ 

'^ This gentleman is a great favourite at Streat- 
ham^ and therefore you will easily believe that he has 
very valuable qualities. Our narrative has kindled 
him with a desire of visiting the Highlands after 
having already seen a great part of Europe. You 

1 William Sewaid, Esq. F.R.S. editor of *' Anecdotes of 
seme distiiigaished persons," &c. in four volumes, 8to. well known 
to a nomerous and valuable acquaintance for his literature, love of 
the fine arts, and social virtues. I am indebted to him for seveial 
communications concerning Johnson. 

[This gentleman, who was bom in 1747, and was educated at 
the Charter-House, and at Oxford, died in London, April 24, 
1799. M.] 
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nniBt receive him as a friend, and when you have di- 
rected him to the curiosities of Edinburgh^ give him 
instructions and recommendations for the rest of kis 
journey. I am^ diear sir^ 

'^ Your most humble servant^ 
^< June 24, 1777." " Sam. Johnsok." 

Johnsoixfs benevolence to the unfortunate was, I 
am confident, as steady and active as that of any of 
those who have been most eminently distinguished, for 
that virtue. Innumerable proofs of it I have no 
doubt will* be for ever concealed from mortal eyes. 
We may, however, form some judgement of it, from 
the many and verjt various instances which have been, 
discovered. One, which happened in the course of 
this summer, is remarkable from the name and con- 
nection of the person who was the object of it. The 
circumstance to which I allude is ascertained by two 
letters, one to Mr. Langton, and another to the Re- 
verend Dr. Vyse, rector of Lambeth, son of the re- 
spectable clergyman at Lichfield, who was contem- 
porary with Johnson, and in whose father's family 
Johnson had the happiness of being kindly received 
in his early years. 


« 


DR. JOHNSON TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 


tc 


DEAR SIR, 

*^ 1 HAVE lately been much disordered by a dif- 
ficulty of breathing, but am now bettisr. I hope your 
house is well. 

" You know we have been talking lately of St. 
Cross, at Winchester; I have an old acquaintance 
whose distress makes him very desirous of an hospital, 
and I am afraid I have not strength enough to get 
him into the Chartreux. He is a paintef , who never 
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jose higher than to get his immediate liviiigy and 
fyfm that, at eighty-three, he is disabled by a slight 
stroke of the pidsy, such as does not make him at all 
helpless on common occasions, though his hand is not 
steady enough for his art* 

^' My request is, that you will try to obtain a pro- 
mise of the next vacancy, from the Bishop of Chester. 
It is not a great thing to ask, and I hope Ve shall 
obtain it. Dr. Warton has promised to favour him 
with his notice, and I hope he may end his days in 
peace. I am, sir, 

" Your most hiunble servant, 
" June 29, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

*^ TO THE REyERSNP PR. VYSE, AT LAMBETH. 
" SIR, 

" I DOUBT not but you will readily forgive me 
for taking the liberty of requesting your assistance in 
recommending an old friend to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop as Governor of the Charter-house. 

'' His name is De Groot ; he was bom at Glou- 
cester ; I have known him many years. He has all 
the common claims to charity, being old, poor, and 
infirm in a great degree. He has likewise another 
claim, to which no scholar can refuse attention ; he is 
by several descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius ; of 
him, from whom perhaps every man of learning has 
learnt something. Let it not be said that in any 
lettered country a nephew of Grotius asked a charity 
and was refused. I am, reverend sir, 

'^ Your most humble servant, 
*« July 9, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

£€c .pQ .piiQ REVEREND DR. VYSE, AT LAMBETH. 

^' If any notice should be taken of the recom- 
nendation wnich I took^the liberty of sending you, it 
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will be necessary to know that Mr. De Groot is to be 
fouitd at No. S, in Pye-street^ Westminster. This 
information^ when I wrote^ I could not give you ; and 
being going soon to Lichfield^ think it necessary to be 
left behind me. 

'* More I will not say. You will want no persuasioki . 
to succour the nephew of Grotius. 

** I am, sir, 
<' Your most humble servant, 
** July 22, 1777." " Sam. Johnson."] 

*^ THE REVEREND DR. VYSE TO MR. BOSWELL. 

" siE, «« Lambeth, June 9; 178?. 

'^ I HAVE searched in vain for the letter which I 
spoke of, and which I wished, at your desire, to com- 
municate to you. It was from Dr. Johnson, to return 
me thanks tor my application to Archbishop Corn- 
wallis in favour of poor De Groot. He rejoices at 
the success it met with, and is lavish in the praise he 
bestows upon his favourite, Hugo Grotius. I am 
really sorry that I cannot find this letter, as it is 
worthy of the writer. That which I send you en- 
closed,* is at your service. It is very short, and will 
not perhaps be thought of any consequence, unless 
you should judge proper to consider it as a proof of 
the very humane part which Dr. Johnson took in 
behalf of a distressed and deserving person. I am, 
sir, ^ . 

^^ Your most obedient humble servant, 

"W. VVSE."2 

1 The preceding letter. 

2 [Dr. Vyse, at my request, was so obliging as onc6 more to 
endeavour to recover the letter of Johnson, to which he alludes, 
but without success; for April 23, 1800, he wrote to me thus: 
^* I have again searched, but in vun, for one of his letters, in 
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'^ DR. JOHNSON TO MR. EDWARD DILLY. 

** To the collection of English Foets I have re- 
conuDended the yoluine of Dr. Watts to be added ; 
his name has long been held by me in veneration, 
and I would not willingly be reduced to tell of him 
only that he was bom. and died. Yet of his life I 
know very little, and therefore must pass him in a 
' manner very unworthy of hb character, unless some 
of his friends will favour me with the necessary in- 
formation ; many of them must be kno^m to you ; 
and by your influence perhaps I may obtain some 
instruction: my plan does not exact much; but I 
wish to distinguish Watts, a man who never wrote 
but for a good purpose. Be pleased to do for me 
what you can. I am, sir, 

** Your humble servant, 

. '' Sam. Johnson." 
'** Bolt-couit, Fleet.8treet, 
July 7, 1777." 

^^ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

'' MY DEAR SIR, «< Edanbfu^ July Id, 1777. 

'' The fate of poor Dr. Dodd made a dismal im- 
pression upon my mind. 

"J had sagacity enough to divine that you-wrote 
his speech to the Kecorder, before sentence was pro- 
nounced. I am glad you have written so much for 

whidi he speaks in his own nervous style of Hugo GTotiU8.-^De 
Gioot was dearl;^ a descendant of thefiunily of Grotius, and Arch- 
bishop Comwaltis willingly complied with Dr. Johnson's re- 
quest*' M.] 
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him ; and I hope to be fevoured with an exact list of 
the several pieces^ when we meet. 

'^ I received Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale^ and as a gentleman recommended by 
Dr. Johnson to my attention. I have introduced 
him to Lord Karnes^ Lord Monboddo^ and Mr. Naime. 
He is gone to the Highlands with Dr. Gregory; when 
he returns^ I shall do more for him. 

" Sir Allan Maclean has carried that branch of his 
cause^ of which we had good hopes : the President 
and one other Judge only were against him. I wish 
the 'House of Lords may do as well as the Court of 
Session has done. But Sir Allan has not the lands 
of Brolos quite cleared by this judgement^ till a long 
account is made up of debts and interests on the one 
sidcj and rents on the other. I am^ howeverj not 
much afraid of the balance. 

*' Macquarry*s estates^ Stafia and all^ were sold 
yesterday^ and bought by a Campbell. I fear he 
will have little or nothing left out of the purchase 
money. 

' " I send you the case against the negro^ by Mr. 
Cullen^ son to Dr. Cullen^ in opposition to Mac- 
Jaurin's for liberty, of which you have approved. Pray 
read this, and tell me what you think as a Politician, 
as well as a Poet, upon the subject. 

*' Be so kind as to let me know how your time is 
to be distributed next autumn. I will meet you at 
Manchester^ or where you please; but I wish you 
would complete your tour of the cathedrals, and come 
to Carlisle^ and 1 will accompany you a part of the 
way homewards. I am ever, 

" Most ^Eiithfull^ yours, 

"James Boswell." 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 


" DEAR SIR, 

^' Your notion of the necessity of an yearly in- 
terview is very pleasing to both my vanity and ten- 
derness. I shall^ perhaps^ come to Carlisle another 
year ; but my money has not held out so well as it 
used to do. I shall go to Ashbourne^ and I purpose 
to make Dr. Taylor invite you. If you live awhile 
with me at his house^ we shall have much time to 
ourselves^ and our stay will be no expense to us or 
him. I shall leave London the 28th ; and after some 
stay at Oxford and Lichfield, shall probably come to 
Ashbourne about the end of your Session ; but of all 
this you shall have notice. Be satisfied we will meet 
somewhere. 

. '^ What passed between me and poor Dr. Dodd, 
you shall know more fully when we meet. 

" Of law-suits there is no end; poor Sir Allan 
• must have another trial, for which, however, his an- 
tagonist cannot be much blamed, having two Judges 
on his side. I am more afraid of the debts than of 
the House of Lords. ' It is scarcely to be imagined to 
what debts will swell, that are daily increasing by 

small additions, and how carelesi^y ^^ ^ ^^^^ o^ 
desperation debts are contracted. Poor Macquarry 
was far from thinking that when he sold his islands 
he should receive nothing. For what were they sold ? 
And what was their yearly value ? The admission of 
money into the Highlands will soon put an end to 
the feudal modes of life, by making those men land- 
lords who were not chiefs. I do not know that the 
people will suffer by the change ; but there was in 
the patriarchal authority something venerable and 
pleasing. Every eye must look with pain on a Camp* 
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bell turning the Macqnarries at will out of their Mdes 
avitiB; their hereditary island. 

** Sir Alexander Dick is the only Scotsman liberal 
enough not to be angry that I could not find trees, 
wh^e trees were not. I was much delighted by his 
kind letter. 

*' I remember Rasay with too much pleasure not to 
partake of the happiness of any part of that amiable 
family. Our ramble in the islands hangs upon my 
imagination; I can hardly help imagining that we 
sliall go again. Pennant seems to have seen a great 
deal which we did not see : when we travel again^ let 
us look better about us. 

. *' You have done right in taking your useless 
house. Some change in the form of life, gives from 
time to ti^e a new epocha of existence. In a new 
place there is something new to be done, and a dif- 
ferent system of thoughts rises in the mind. I wish 
I could gather currants in your garden. Now fit up 
a little study, and have your books ready at hand ; 
do not spare a little money, to make your habitation 
pleasing to yourselfv 

" I have dined lately with poor dear . ' ' . I 
do not think he goes on well. His table is rather 
coarse, and he has his children too much about him.* 
But he is a Very good man. 

*' Mrs. Williams is in the. country, to try if she 
can improve her health; she is very ilL Matter^- 

1 This very just remark 1 hope win be constantty held in xe- 
membrance by parents, who are in general too apt to indulge their 
own fond feehngs for their children at the expense of their friends. 
The eommon custom of introducing them after dinner is highly 
injudidous. It is agreeable enough that they should appear at 
any other time ; 4mt they should not be sunc^ to poison the 
moments of festivity by attracting the attention of ibt company^ 
and in a manner compelling them from politeness to say what th^ 
donot think. 

MOU III. F F 
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have come so about^ that she is in the country with 
rery good- accomniodation ; but SLge, and sicloiess, 
and pnde^ have made her so peemh^ that I was forced 
to bribe the maid to stay with her7 by a secret sti- 
pulation of half a crown a week over her wages. 

*' Our Club ended its session about six weeks ago. 
We now only meet to dine once a fortnight. Mr. 
Dunning, the great lawyer, is one of our members. 
The Thrales are well. 

*^ I long to know how the Negro's cause will be 
decided. What is the opinion of Lord Auchinleck, 
«r Lord Hailes, or Lord Monboddo? I am, dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate, &c. 
•• July 22, 1777.'' •' Sam. Johnson." 

*^ DR* JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 
" MADAM, 

• 

'' Though I am well enough pleased with the 
taste of sweetmeats, very little of the pleasure which* 
I received at tlie arriyal of your jar of marmalade 
arose from eating it. I received it as a token of 
friendship, as a proof of reconciliation, things much 
sweeter than sweetmeats, and upon this consideration 
I return you, dear madam, my sincerest thanks. By 
having your kindness I think I have a double secority 
for the continuance of Mr. Boswell's, which it is not 
to be expected that any man can long keep, when the 
influence of a lady so highly and so justly valued 
operates against him. Mr. Boswell will tell you that 
I was always fEuthful to your interest, and always en* 
deavotired to exalt you in his estimation. You must 
now do the same for me. We must all help one 
another, and you must now consider me as, dear 
madam, 

•* Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, 
iiy22, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 
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^' MIU 90s WELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

'< MY DEAR SIR, * '< Edlubui^, July 28» 1777« 

" This is the day on whidi yoti w«i*e to leave 
London^ and I have been amusing myself in the in- 
tervals of my law-drudgery, with figuring you in the 
Oxford post*coach. I doubt, however, if you have 
had so merry a journey as you and I had in that 
vehicle last year, when you made so much sport with 
Gwyn, the architect. Incidents upon a journey arc 
recollected with peculiar pleasure ; they are preservefl 
in brisk spirits, and come up again in our minds, 
tincCured with that gaiety, or at least that animatiou 
with which we first perceived them." 

****** 

[I added, that something had occurred, which Z 
was afraid might prevent me from meeting him ; and 
that my wife had been affected with-«omplaints which 
threatened a consumption, but was now better.]] 

'^ TO JAMBS BOSWSLL^ ESQ* 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

'* Do not disturb yourself about our interviews ; 
I hope we shall have many; nor think it any thing 
hard or unusual, that your design of meeting me is 
interrupted. We have both endured greater evils, 
and have greater evils to expect. 

" Mrs. Bosweirs illness makes a more serious dis- 
tress. Does the blood rise from her lungs or from 
her stomach? From little vessels broken in the stomach 
there is no danger. Blood from the lungs is, I be- 
lieve, always frotny, as mixed with wind. Your phy- 
sicians know very well what is to be done. The loss 
of such a lady would, indeed> be very afflictive^ and I 
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hope she is in no danger. Take care to keep her 
luiud as essy as is possiUe. 

*' I have left Langton in London. He has been 
down with the militia, and is again quiet at home, 
talkii^ to his little people, as, I suppose, you do some- 
times. Make my compliments to Miss Veronica.* 
"trhe rest are too young for ceremony. 

^^ I cannot but hope that you have taken your 
country-house at a very seasonable time, and that it 
may conduce to restore or establish Mrs. Boswell's 
hedth, as well as provide room and exercise for the 
young ones. That you and your lady may both be 
happy, and long enjoy your happiness, is the sincere 
and earnest wish of, clear sir, 

'^ Your most, &c. 
" Oxford, Aug. 4, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

[[Informing him that my wife had continued to 
grow better, so that my alarming apprehensions were 
relieved ; and that I hoped to disengage myself from 
the other embarrassment which had occurred, and 
therefore requesting to know particularly when he in- 
tended to be at Ashbourne.^ 

'^ TO JAMES 30SW£Lt, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIRy 

• *^ I AM this day come to Ashbourne, and have 
only to tell you, that Dr. Taylor says you shall be 
welcome to him, and you know how welcome you will 
be to me. Make haste to let me know when you may 
be expected. 

1 [This young lady, the authour^s eldest daughter, and at this 
ie about five years old, died in London, of a consumption, four 
tths after her fa^er, Sept 26, 1796. M.] 
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''Make ray compliments to Mrs. Boswe]l» and toll 
her, I hope we shall be at variance no more. I am, 
dear sir, 

'' Your most humble servant, 
« Aug. 30, 1777.'* " Sam. Jounson." 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR> 

" On Saturday I wrote a very short letter, im- 
mediately upon my arrival hither, to shew you that I 
am not Jess desirous of the interview than yourself. 
Life admits not of delays ; when pleasure can be had, 
it is fit to catch it : every hour takes away part of the 
things that please us, and perhaps part of our dis- 
position to be pleased. When I came to Lichfield, I 
found my old mend Harry Jackson dead. It was a 
lossj and a loss not to be repaired, as he was one of the 
companions of my childhood. I hope we may long 
contmue to gain mends ; but the friends which merit 
or usefulness can procure us are not able to supply 
the place of old acquaintance, with whom the days of 
youth may be retraced, and those images revived 
which gave the earliest delight. If you and I live to 
be mndi older, we shall take great delight in talking 
* over the Hebridean Journey. 

** In the mean time it may not be amiss to contrive 
some other little adventure, but what it can be I 
know not ; leave it, as Sidney says, 

^ To littM^'fottBOkty lime, and woman's breast ;*< 


1 [ffy an odd mistake, in the fixst three editions we find a 
reading in this line, to which Dr. Johnson would by no meang 
have subscribed ; wine having been substituted for Hme. That 
crrour probably was a mistake in the transcript of Johnson's original 
letter, bis hand-wziting being otUn vexy difficult to read. The 
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for I beliere Mrs. Boswell must have some part in the 
consultation. 

Qther deviation in the beginning of the line (virtue instead o£ 
nature) must be attributed to his memory having deceived him ; 
and therefore has not been disturbed. 

The verse quoted is the condudiog line of a sonnet of Sidney's, of 
which the earliest co{^, I believe, is found in Harrington's trans- 
lation of Ariosto, 1591, in the notes on the eleventh book : — ^^ And 
therefore,'* says he, '^ that excellent verse of Sir Philip Sidney in 
his first Arcadia, which I know not by what mishap is left out 
in the printed booke, [4to. 1590,] is in mine opinion worthie to be 
ptaisea and f&llowed, to make a good and virtuous wife s 

* Who doth desire that ehast his wife should bee, 

First be be true, for truth doth truth deserve ; 
Then be he such, as she his worth may see. 

And, alwaies one, credit with her preserve: 
Not toying kynd, nor causelessly unkynd, 

Not stirriag thoughts, nor yet denying lighE, 
, . Not spying fiiults, nor in plaine errors blind. 

Never hard hand, nor ever rayns [reins] too light ; 
As far from want, as far ^rom vaine expence, 

Th' one dodi enforce, the t'other doth entice : 
Allow good eompanie, but drive ftom thence 

All Sthio mouths that glorie in their vice : 
Tliis done, thou hast no more but leave the rest 

To nature^ fortune, time^ and woman's breast' " 

I take this opportunity to add, that in £k-g land's Parnassus, 
a collection of^ poetry printed in 1600, the second couplet of this 
sonnet i^ thus corrupt^ exhibited : 

^ Thm he be such as ^ his word* may see, 
And alwaies one predit which her preserve:" 

a variation, wUdi I the rather mention, because the reitdings of 
that book have been triumphantly quoted, when they hiqppened to 
coincide with the sophistications of the second folio edition of 
Shakspeare's plays in 1632, as fidding I know not what degree of 
authority tad auttienticity to the latter t as if the corruptions of one 
book (and that abounding with the gtossest falnfications of the 
authours from whose works its extracts are made) could give any 
kind of support to another, which in every page is s^ mote 
adulterated said unfaithfuL M.] 
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'* One thing you will like. The Doctor^ so far as 
I can judge^ is likely to leave us enough to ourselves. 
He was out to-day before I came down^ and^ I fiincy, 
will stay out to dinner. I have brought the pmrs 
about poor Dodd; to shew you> but you will soon have 
despatched th)em. 

" Before I came away, I sent poor Mrs. Williams 
into the country, very ill of a pituitous defluxion, 
which wastes her gradually away, . and which her 
physician declares himself unable to stop. I supplied 
her as far as could be desired, with all conveniences 
to make her excursion and abode pleasant and useful. 
But I am afraid she can only linger a short time in a 
morbid state of weakness and pain. 

*' The Thrales, little and great, are all well, and 
purpose to go to Brighthelmstone at Michaelmas. 
They wiH invite me to go with them, and perhaps I 
may go, but I hardly think I shall like to stay the 
whole time ; but of futurity we know but little. 

'* Mrs. Porter is well ; but Mrs. Aston, one of the 
ladies at StowhiU, has been struck with a palsy, from 
which she is not Ukely ever to recover. How soon 
may such a stroke fall upon us ! 

*f Write to me^ and let us know when we may ex- 
pect you. I am, dear sir, 

'^' Your most humble servant, 
<« Ashbourne, Sept 1, 1777.*' " Sam. Johnson." 


€€ 


MR. BOS WELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 


Edinburgh, Sept 9, 1777. 

[[After informing him that I was to set out next 
day, in order to meet him at Ashbourne : — ^1 

" I have a present for you from Lord Hailes ; the 
fifth book of ' Lactantius,' which he has published 
with Latin notes. He is also to give you a few anec- 
dotes for your ' Life of Thomson/ who I find was 
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private tutor to the present Earl of Hadington, Lord 
Hailes*s cousin^ a circumstance not mentioned by Dr. 
Murdoch. I have keen expectations of delight from 
your edition of the English Poets/ 

''I am sorry for poor Mrs. Williams's situation. 
You will, however, have the comfort of reflecting on 
your kindness to her. Mr. Jackson's death, and 
Mrs. AstoB*s palsy, are gloomy circumstances. Yet 
surely we should be habituated to the uncertainty of 
life and health. When my mind is unclouded by 
melancholy, I consider the temporary distresses of 
this state of being, as ^Might afflictions," by strietching 
my mental view into that glorious after-existence, 
when they will appear to be as nothing. But present 
pleasures and present pains must be felt. I lately 
read ' Rasselas' over again with great satisfaction. 

'^ Since you are desirous to hear about Maoqnarry's 
sale, I shall inform you particularly. The gentleman 
who purchased Ulva, is Mr. Campbell, of Auch- 
naba : our friend Macquarry was proprietor of two- 
thirds of it, of which the rent was 156/. &. Ijd. 
This parcel was set up at 4,069/. ^- 1<^* hut it s^d 
for no less than 5,540^ The other third of Ulva, 
with the island of Stafiia, belonged to Macquarry of 
Ormaig. Its rent, including that of Stafl^ 83/. 1 S«. S|«f. 
i— set up at 2,173/. l6s. 4e/.<— sold for no less than 
3,540/. The Laird of Col wished to pirchase Ulva, 
but he thought the price too high. There may, in- 
deed, be. great iminrovements made there, both in 
fishing and agriculture ; but the interest of the pur- 
chase-money exceeds the rent so very much, that I 
doubt if the bargain will be profitable. There is an 
island called Little Colonsay, of 10/. yearly rent, 
which I am informed has belonged to the Mac- 
quarrys of Ulva for many ages, but which was ktely 

1 [See p. 312. n. M.] 
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daimed by tbe Presbyterian Synod of Argyll^ in con« 
sequence of a grant made to them by Queen Anne. 
It is believed that their claim will be dismissed; and 
that Little Colonsay will also be sold for the advan-i 
tage of Macqaarry*s creditors. What think you of 
purchasing this island^ and endowing a school or col- 
lege there^ the master to be a clergyman of the 
Church of England ? How venerable would such an 
institution make the name of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
in the Hebrides ! I have^ like yourself^ a wonderful 
pleasure in recollecting our travels in those islands. 
The pleasure is^ I thiuk^ greater than it reasonably 
should be^ considering thiit we had not much either 
of beauty or elegance to charm our imaginations^ or 
of rude novelty to astonish. Let us> by all means, 
have another expedition. I shrink a littje from our 
scheme of going up the Baltick.^ I am sorry you 

1 It appears that Johnson, now in his sixty«^hth year, was 
seriously inclined to realize the project of our going up the Baltick> 
which I had started when we were in the isle of Sky ; for he thus 
wntes.to Mrs. ThnOe; Letters, Vol. I. page 366: 

" Ashhoume, Sep. 13, 1777. 

^' BoswELL, I believe, is oomipg* He talks of being 
here to^y : I shall be glad to see him : but he shrinks from the 
Baltick expedition, which, I think, is the best scheme in our power: 
what we diaU substitute, I know not. He wants to see Wales ; 
but, except the woods of Bachycraigfi^ what is diere in Wales, 
that can fill the hunger of ignorance, oir quench the thirst of cu- 
riosity ? We may, perhaps, form some soieme or other : but, in 
the phrase of Hockley in the Hole^ it is pity he has not a better 
bottom*^* 

Such an ardour of mind, and vigour of enterprise, is admirable 
at any age : but more particularly so at the advanced period at 
which Johnson was then arrived. I am sorry now that I did not 
insist on our executing that sdierae. Besides the other objects of 
curiosity and observation, to have seen my illustrious friend re- 
ceived, as he probably would have been, by a prince so eminently 
distinguished for his variety of talents and acquisitions as the late 
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bave already been in Wales; for I wish to see it. 
Shall we go to Ireland^ of which I have seen but 
little ? We shall try to strike oiit a plan when we 
are at Ashbourne. I am ever 

'^ Your most faithful humUe servant, 

*' James Boswell." 


<( 


TO JAMES BOSWELLj ESQ. 


'* DEAR SIR, 

" I WRITE to be left at Carlisle, as you direct 
me; but you cannot have it. Your letter, dated 
Sept.^6, was not at this place till this day, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 11 ; and I hope you will be here before 
this is at CarUsle. > However, what you have not 
going, you may have returning; and as I believe I 
shall not love you less after our interview, it will then 
be as true as it is now, that I set a very high value 
upon your friendship, and c6unt your kindness as one 
of the chief felicities of my life. Do not fimcy that 
an intermission of writing is a decay of kindness. 
No man is always in a disposition to write ; nor has 
any man at all times something to say. 

'^That distrust which intrudes so often on your 
mind is a mode of melancholy, which, if it be the 
business of a^ ^se man to be happy, it is foolish 
to indulge; and, if it be a duty to preserve our 
faculties entire for their proper use, it is criminal. 

• 

King of Sweden ; and by the Empress of Russia, whose eztnor- 
dinary abilities, information, and magnanimity, 'astonish the 
woildf would have afforded a noble subject for contemplation and 
record. This reflectbn may possibly be thought too vidonaiy by 
the more sedate and cold-blooded part of my readers ; yet I own, 
I frequently indulge it with an earnest, unavailing regret. 

1 It so hi^pen«l. The letter was forwarded to my house at 
Sdinbiugh. 
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Suspicion is yeiy often an useless pain. From that^ 
and all other pains^ I wish yon fre% and safe ; for I 
9xn, dear sir, 

" Most affectionatelj yonrs, 
« Ashbourne, Sept. 11, 1777." '" Sam. JohhsoN." 


On Sunday eyening, Sept. 14, I arrived at Ash^ 
bourne, and drove directly up to Dr. Taylor's door. 
^JDr. Johnson and he appeao^ hefore I haa got out of 
-^ ""the post-chaise, and welcomed me cordially. 

I told them that I had travelled all the preceding 

light, and gone to hed at Leek in Staffordsnire ; and 

, ' ':hat when I rose to go to church in the afternoon, I 

^ / vas informed there had heen an earthquake, of 

. s> vhieh, it seems, the shock had been felt in some 

' 9 !e^ree at Ashbourne. Johnson. ''Sir, it will be 

^nuch exaggerated in ponnlar talk: for, in the first 

' ' i^daoe, the common people do not accurately adapt 

■ ^<'heir thoughts to the objects ; nor, secondly, do they 

** ^^'Gcsurately adapt their words to their thoughts : they 

• \j^^o not mean to lie ; but, taking no paips to be exact, 

• ^^^ihej give you very fieilse accounts. A great part of 

•^^•bcir language is proverbial. If any thing rocks at 

..4 * ^Sl, they say it rocks like a cradle; and in this way 

'•' tb«y goon." 



crange to consider how soon it in general wears away. 

^ ^ )r. Taylor mentioned a gentleman of the neighbour* 

^•* jood as the only instance he had ever known of a 

'' ^«^ erson who had endeavoured to retain grie£ He 

dd Dr. Taylor, that after his Lady's death, which 

,5 Vected him deeply, he resolved that the grief, which 

.^^ ^^ e cherished witn a kind of sacred fondness, should be 

•^^^^^ting; but that he found he could not keep it 

^ !^i^^/ng- Johnson. '' All grief for what cannot in the 

J^#>^^!mir9e of nature be help^,80on wears away; in some 
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sooner, indeed,- in some later; but it never continnes 
yerr long, unless where there is madness, such as 
will make a man hare pride so fixed in his mind, as 
to imagine himself a long ; or any other pission in an 
unreasonable way : for all unnecessary gnef is unwise, 
and therefore wUl not be long retained by a sound 
mind. If, indeed, the cause of our grief is occa- 
sioned by our own misconduct, if grief is mingled 
wkh remorse of conscience, it should be lasting." 
BoswELL. " But, sir, we do not approve of a man 
who very soon forgets the loss of a wife or a friend." 
Johnson. '^ Sir, we disapprove of him, not because 
he soon forgets his grie^ for the sooner it is for« 
gotten the better ; but because we suppose, that if he 
forgets his wife or his friend soon, he has not had 
much affection for them." 

I was somewhat disappointed in finding that the 
edition of the English Poets, for which he was to 
write Pre&ces and Lives, was not an undertaking di- 
rected by him : but that he was to furnish a Pre£EU» 
and Life to any poet the bodcsellers pleased. I 
asked him if he would do this to any dunce's works, 
if they should ask him. . Johnson. " Yes, sir ; and 
say he was a dunce.'* My friend seemed now not 
much to relish talking of this edition. 

On Monday, September 15, Dr. Johnson observed, 
that every body commended such parts of his 'f Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands" as were in their own 
way. ^^For instance (said he), Mr. Jaclfson - (the 
all-knowing) told me there was more good sense 
upon trade in it, than he should hear in tbe House 
of Commons in a year, except from Burke. Jones 
commended the part which treats of language ; Burke 
that which describes the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries." ' 

After breakfast, Johnson carried me to see the 
ttrden belonging to. the school of Ashbourne, whidi 
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h very prettily formed upoti a bank^ rising gradually 
behind the house. The Reverend Mr. Langley> the 
head^master^ accompanied us. 

While we sat basKing in the sun upon a seat here> 
I introduced a common subject of complaint, the 
Tery small salaries which many curates have, and I 
maintained, that no man should be invested with 
the character of a clergyman, unless he has a security 
for such an income as will enable him to appear 
respectable ; that, therefore, a clergyman should not 
be allowed to have a curate, unless he gives him a 
hundred pounds a year ; if he cannot do that, let 
him perform the duty himself. Johnson. ^' To be 
sure, sir, it is wrong that any clergyman should be 
without a reasonable income ; but as the church re* 
venues were sadly diminished at the Reformation, the 
clergy who have livings, cannot afford, in many in- 
stances, to give good salaries to curates, without 
leaving themselves too little ; and, if no curate were 
to be permitted unless he had a hundred pounds a 
year, their number would be very small, which would 
be a disadvantage, as then there would not be such 
choice in the nursery for the diurch, curates being 
candidates for the higher ecclesiastical offices, ac- 
cording to their merit and good behaviour." He ex- 
plained the system of the English Hierarchy ex- 
ceedingly well. '^ It is not thought fit (said he) to 
trust a man with the care of a parish till he has given 

? roof as a curate that he shall deserve such a trust." 
^his is an excellent theory: and if the practice were 
according to it, the Church of England would be 
admirable indeed. However, as I have heard Dr. 
Johnson observe as to the Universities^ bad practice 
does not infer that the constitution is bad. 

We had with us at dinner several of Dr. Taylor's 
neighbours, good civil gentlemen, who seemed to 
un&rstand Dr. Johnson very well, and not to con- 
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sider him in the light that a certain person did^ who 
heing struck, or rather stunned by his voice and 
manner, when he was afterwards asked what he 
thought of him, answered, *' He*s a tremendous com- 
panion." 

Johnsop told me, that '^ Taylor was a very sensible 
acute man, and had a strong mmd ; that he had great 
activity in some respects, and yet such a sort of in- 
dolence, that if you should put a pebble upon his 
chimney-piece, you would find it there, in the same 
state, a year afterwards.** 

And here is a proper place to give an account of 
Johnson's humane and zealous interference in behalf 
of the Reverend Dr. William Dodd, formerly Pre- 
bendary of Brecon, and chaplain in ordinary to his 
Majesty; celebrated as a very popular preacher, an 
encourager of charitable institutions, ana authour of 
a variety of worlds, chiefly theological. Having ui^* 
happily contracted expensiTe habits of Hying, jm^j 
occasioned by licentiousness of manners, he in an 
evil hour, when pressed by want of money, and 
dreading an exposure of his circumstances, forged a 
bond of which he attempted to avail himself to sup- 
port his credit, flattering himself with hope^ that he 
might be able to repay its amount without being de- 
tected. The person, whose name he thus rashly and 
criminally presumed to falsify, was the Earl of Ches-' 
terfield, to whom he had been tutor, and who, he 
perhaps, in the warmth of his feelings, flattered 
himself would have generously paid the money in 
case of an alarm being taken, rather than suffer him 
to fall a victim to the dreacLful consequences of vio- 
lating the law against forgery, the 'most dangerous 
crime in a commercial country ; but the unfortunate 
divine had the mortification to find that he was mis- 
taken. His noble pupil appeared against him, and 

■5 was capitally convicted. 
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Johnson told me that Dr. Dodd was very little 
acquainted with him^ haring been but once in his 
company^ many years previous to this period (which 
was precisely the state of my own acquaintance with 
Dodd); but in his distress he bethought himself of 
Johnson's persuasive power of writings if haply it 
might avail to obtain for him the Royal Mercy. He 
did not apply to him directly, but, extraordinary as it 
may seem, through the late Countess of Harrington, ' 
who wrote a letter to Johnson, asking him to employ 
his pen in favour of Dodd. Mr. Allen,, the printer, 
who was Johnson's landlord and next neighbour in 
Bolt-couiik, and for whom he had much kindness, 
was one of Dodd*s friends, of whom, to the credit of 
humanity be it recorded, that he had many who did 
not desert him, even after his infringement of the 
law* had reduced him to the state of a man under 
sentence of death. Mr. Allen told me that he car-^ 
ried Lady Harrmgton's letter to Johnson, that John- 
son read it walking up and down his chainber, and 
seemed much agitated, after which he said, '* I will 
do what I can ;— •" and certainly he did make extra-i 
ordinary exertions. 

He this evening, as he had obligingly promised 
in one of his letters, put into my hands the whole 
series of his writings upon this melancholy occasion, 
and I shall present my readers with tne abstract 
which I made from the collection ; in doing which I 
studied to avoid copying what had appeared in print, 
and now make part of the edition of '' Johnson's 
Works," .published by the Booksellers of London, 
but taking care to mark Johnson's variations in some 
of the pieces there exhibited. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in the first place. Dr. Dodd's 

1 [CaraUjae, eldest daughter of Charles Fitzioy, Duke of Graf, 
iim, and wife of WilUam, the second £arl of Harrington. M.] 
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'' Speedi to the Recorder of London,'* at the Old 
BaileV; when sentence of death was about to be pro- 
nounced upon him. 

He wrote also " The Conyict's Address to his un« 
ha^ipy Brethren^" a sermon delivered by Dr. Dodd^ 
in the chapel of Newgate. According to Johnson's 
manuscript it began thus afiter the text^ What shall 
I do to be saved? — ^'^ These were the words with 
which the keeper, to whose custody Paul and Silas 
were committc^i by their prosecutors, addressed his 
prisoners, when he saw them freed from their bonds 
by the perceptible agency of divine £iTOur, and was, 
therefore, irresistiUy convinced that they were not 
offenders against the laws, but martyrs to the truth." 

Dr. Johnson was so good as to mark for me with 
his own hand, on a copy of this sermon which is now 
in my possession, such passages as were added by 
Dr. Dodd. They are not many : whoever will take 
the trouble to look at the printed copy, and attend 
to what I mention, will be satisfied of this. 

There is a short introduction by Dr. Dodd, and he 
also inserted this sentence, '^lou see wiih what 
confusion and dishonour I now stand before you ; — 
no more in the pulpit of instruction, but on this 
humble seat with yourselves." The notes are en- 
tirely Dodd's own, and Johnson's writing ends at 
the words, ^^the thief whom he pardoned on the 
cross." What follows was supplied by Dr. Dodd 
himself. 

The other pieces mentioned by Johnson in the 
above-mentioned collection, are two letters, one to 
the Lord Chancellor Bathurst, (not .Lord North, as 
is erroneously supposed), and one to Lord Man^ 
field ; — ^A Petition from Dr. Dodd to tlie King ; — 
A Petition from Mrs. Dodd to the Queen ; — ^Ob- 
servations of some length inserted in the news-papers, 
on occasion of Earl Percy's having presented to his 
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Majesty a petition for mercy to Dodd^ signed by 
twenty thousand people^ but all in vain. He told 
me that he had also written a petition from the city 
4>f London ; " but (said he^ witn a significant smile) 
they mended it." * 

The last of these articles which Johnson wrote is 
^Dr. Dodd's last solemn Declaration/' which he left 
with the sheriff at the place of execution. Here also 
my friend marked the variations on a copy% of that 
piece now in my possession. Dodd inserted^ '^I 
never knew or attended to the calls of frugality^ (nt 
the needful minuteness of painful oeconomy;" and in 
the next sentence he introduced the woros which I 


1 Having unexpectedly, by the favoui of Mr. Stone, of London 
Fidd, Ha^ey, seen the origmal in Johnson's hand-writing, of 
«( The Petition of the City of London to his Majesty, in fikvoiur of 
Pr. Dodd," I now present it to my readers, with sudi' passages as 
were omitted, inclosed in crotchets^ and the additions or variations 
marked in Italicks. 

^ That William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, now lying under sen- 
tence of death in your MajcMtyU gaol of Newgate^ rar the crime 
^forgery, has for agreat part of his life set auseful and laudable 
example of dili^ce m his caUing, [and as we have reason to be- 
Iieve» has exercised his ministry with great fideli^ and efficacy], 
whui^ in many instances^ has product the most nappy effect, 

(« That he has been the first institutor, [or] and a very earnest 
and active promoter of several modes of useM charity, and [that] 
therefore [he] may be considered as having been on siany ooca- 
aioDs a boiefactor to the publidc 

^^[That when they consider his past life, they are willing to 
suppose his late crime to have been not the consequence of habitual 
depravity, but the suggestion of some sudden and violent tempta- 
tion.] 

** (That] Your Petitioner t therefore considering his case, as in 
some of its circumstances unprecedented and peculiar, and en- 
couraged hy your Majett^s known clemency^ [^cyl most humbly 
recommend ttie said William Dodd to [his] your Majesty's most 
sradous consideration, in hopes that he will be found not altogether 
[unfit] unxvorthy to stand an example of Royal Mercy.'* 

GO 3 
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distinguish by lialicks; "My life for some ,/«o «w- 
hajopy years past has been dreadfully erroneous" 
Jonnson's expression was hypocritical; but his re- 
mark on the margin is ^' With this he said he could 
not charge himself." 

Having thus authentically settled what part of the 
*' Occasional Papers," concerning Dr. Dodd*s miser- 
able situation, came from the pen of Johnson, I shall 
proceed to present my readers with my record of the 
unpublishea writings relating to that extraordinary 
and interesting matter. 

I found a letter to Dr. Johnson from Dr. Dodd, 
May 23, 1777, in which, "The Convict's Address" 
seems clearly to be meant : 

** I am so penetrated, my ever dear sir, with a 
sense of your extreme benevolence towards me, that 
I cannot find words equal to the sentiments of my 
heart. * * * * 

** You are too conversant iy the world to need 
the slightest hint from me, of what infinite utility 
the Speech* on the awful day has been to me. I 
experience, every hour, some good effect from it. I 
am sure that effects still more salutary and im- 
portant must follow from your kind and intended fa-^ 
vour. I will labour — God being ray helper — ^to do 
justice to it from the pulpit. I am sure, had I your 
sentiments constantly to deliver from thence, in all 
their mighty forcQ and power, not a soul could be left 
unconvinced and unpersuaded." ****** 

He added, ^' May God Almighty bless and 
reward, with his choicest comforts, your philan- 
thropick actions, and enable me at all times to ex- 
press what I feel of the high and uncommon obliga* 
^ions which I owe to the^r*^ man in our times/' 

1 His speech at the Old Bailey, when found guilty. 
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On Sunday^ June 22> he writes, begging Dr. 
Johnson's assistance in framing a supplicatory letter 
to his Majesty : 

''If his Majesty could be moved of his royal 
clemency to spare me and my family the horrours 
and ignominy of a publick death, which the puAlick 
itself is soliatous to wave, and to grant me in some 
silent distant corner of the globe to pass the re- 
mainder of my days in penitence and prayer, I would 
bless his clemency and be humbled." 

This letter was brought to Dr. Johnson when in 
church. He stooped down and read it, and wrote, 
when he went home, the following letter for Dr. 
Dodd to the King : 


'* SIR, 


€< 


May it not offend your Majesty, that the 
roost miserable of men applies himself to your 
clemency, as his last hope and his last refuge ; that 
your mercy is most earnestly and humbly unplored 
by a clergyman, whom your Laws and Judges have 
condemnea to the horrour and ignominy of a publick 
execution. 

'' I confess the crime, and own the enormity of its 
conseauences, and the danger of its example. Nor 
have t the confidence to petition for impunity; but 
humbly hope, that pubhck security may be esta- 
blished., witnout the spectacle of a clergyman dragged 
through the streets, to a death^ of infamy, amidst the 
derision of the profligate and profane ; and that jus- 
tice may be satisfied with irrevocable exile, perpetual 
disgrace, and hopeless penury. 

^My life, sir, has not been useless to mankind. 
I have benefited many. But my offences against 
God are numberless, and I have nad little time for 
repentance. Preserve me, sir, by your prerogative 
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of mercyj from the neoessity of appearing imprepared 
at that tribunal^ before wnich Kings and Subjects 
must stand at last together. Permit me to hide mjr 
guilt in some obscure comer of a foreign country, 
where, if I can ever attain confidence to hope that 
my prayers will be heard, they shall be poured with 
all the fenrour of gratitude for the life and happiness 
of your Majesty. I am, sir, 

" Your Majesty's, &c** 

Subjoined to it was written as follows : 

"to dr. dodd. 

" SIR, 

" I MOST seriously enjoin you not to let it be at 
air known that I have written this letter, and to 
return the copy to Mr. Allen in a cover to me. I 
hope I need not tell you, that I wish it success. — ^But 
do not indulgie hope. — Tell nobody." 

It happened lucidly that Mr. Allen was pitched on 
to assist in this melancholy office, for he was a great 
friend' of Mr. Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, 
Dr. Johnson never went to see Dr. Dodd. He said 
to me, " it would have done him more harm, than 
good to Dodd, who once expressed a desire to see 
him^ but not earnestly." 

Dr. Johnson, on the 20th of June, wrote the ful* 
lowing letter : 

"TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES JENKINSOIT. 
•* SIR, 

" Since the conviction and condemnation of 
Dodd, I have had, by the intcrveution of a 
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friend^ some intercourse with him^ and I am sure I 
shall lose nothing in your opinion by tenderness and 
commiseration. Whatever be the crime^ it is not 
easy to hare any knowledge of the delinquent^ with- 
out a wish that iiis life may be spared ; at least when 
no life has been taken away by him. I will, there- 
fore^ take the liberty of suggesting some reasons for 
which I wish this unhappy being to escape the ut- 
most rigour of his sentence. 

" He is^ so &r as I can recollect^ the first clergy- 
man of our church who has suffered publick exe- 
cution for immorality; and I know not whether it 
would not be more for the interests of religion to 
bunr such an offender in the obscurity of perpetual 
exile^ than to expose him in a cart^ and on the gal- 
lows^ to all who for any reason are enemies to the 
clergy. 

^' The supreme power has, in all ages, paid some 
attention to the voice of the people ; and that voice 
does not least deserve to be heard, when it calls 
out for mercy. There is now a very general desire 
that Dodd's life should be spared. More is not 
wished; and, perhaps, this is not too much to be 
granted. 

" If you, sir, have any opportunity of enforcing 
these reasons, you may, perhaps, think them worthy 
ofconsiderati(m: but whatever you determine, I most 
respectfidly intreat that you will be pleased to pardon 
for this intrusion, sir, 

" Your most obedient 

'^ And most hui^able servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

It has been confidently circulated, with invidious 
remarks, that to this letter no attention whatever was 
paid by Mr. Jenkinson, (afterwards Earl of Liver- 
pool); and that he did not even deign to shew the 
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common civility of owning the receipt of it. I could 
not but wonder at such conduct in the noble L<»*d, 
whose own_ character and just elevation in life, I 
thought^ must have impressed him with all due re- 
gard for great abilities and attainments. As the 
story had been much talked of> and apparently from 
good authority, I could not but have animadyerted 
upon it in this work, had it been as was alleged ; 
but from my earnest lore of truth, and having found 
reason to think that there might be a mistake, I pre- 
sumed to write to his Lord^ip, requesting an ex- 
planation ; and it is with the sincerest pleasure that 
I am enabled to assure the world, that there is no 
foundation for it, the ^t* being, that owing to some 
neglect, or accident, Johnson's letter never came to 
Lord Hawkesbury*s hands. I should have thought 
it strange indeed, if that noble Lord had undervalued 
my illustrious friend ; but instead pf this being the 
case, his Lordship, in the very polite answer with 
which he was pleased immediately to honour me, 
thus expresses nimself : — '* I have always respected 
the memory of Dr. Johnson^ and admire his writings; 
and I frequently read many parts of them with j^ea- 
sure and great improvement." 

All applications for the Royal Mercy having failed. 
Dr. Dodd prepared himself for death; and, with a 
warmth of gratitude, wrote to Dr. Johnson as fol- 
lows: 

June 25, Midnight, 

" Accept, thou, great and good heart, my 
earnest and fervent thanks and prayers for all thy 
benevolent and kind efforts m my behalf. — Oh I Dr. 
Johnson! as I sought your knowledge at an early 
hour in life, would to heaven I had cultivated the 
love and acquaintance of so excellent a man i — ^I pray 
God most sincerely to Uess you with the faigiieBt 
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traBsports — ^the infelt satisfaction of humane and be« 
nevolent exertions !— And admitted^ as I trust I shall 
be^ to the realms of bliss before you^ I shall hail 
your arriral there with transports^ and rejoice to ac<» 
knowledge that you was my Comforter^ my Advocate, 
and my Friend I God be ever with your 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr. Dodd this solemn 
and soothing letter : 

^'to the reverend dr. dodd. 

'^ OEAR SIR> 

'^ That which is ^pointed to all men is now 
coming upon you. Outward circumstances, the eyes 
and the tnoughts of men, are below the notice of an 
immortal being about to stand the trial for eternity, 
before the Supreme Judge of heaven and earth* Be 
comforted : your crime, morally or -religiously con<« 
sidered, has no very deep dye of turpitude. It cor- 
rupted no man's principles; it attacked no man's 
life. It involved only a temporary and reparable in- 
jury. Of this, abd of all other sins, you are earnestly 
to repent ; and ipay God, who knoweth our fraOty, 
and desireth not our deadi, accept your repentance^ 
for the sake of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

" In requital of those well intended offices which 
you are pleased so emphatically to acknowledge, let 
me beg tnat you make m your devotions one petition 
for my eternal welfare. I am, dear sir, 

. '^ Your most affectionate servant, 
•* June 26, 1777." " Sam. Johnsqn." 

Under the copy of this letter I found written, in 
Johnson's own hand, " Next day, June 27> he was 
executed." 

To conclude this interesting episode with an use-* 
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fill application^ let us now attend to the reflections of 
Johnson at the end of the " Occasional Papers/' con-^ 
cerning the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. — " Sucn were the 
last thoughts of a man whom we have seen exulting 
in populmty^ and sunk in shame. For his reputa^ 
tion^ which no man' can give to himself^ those who 
conferred it are to answer. Of his publick ministry 
the means of judging were sufficiently attainable. 
He must be allowed to preach well^ whose sermons 
strike his audience with, forcible conviction. Of his 
life, those who thought it consistent with his doctrine^ 
did not originally form Mse notions. He was at first 
what he endeavoured to make others ; but the world 
broke down his resolution, and he in time ceased to 
exenoplify his own instructions. 

^' Let those who are tempted to his iaults, tremble 
at his punishment; and those whom he impressed 
from the pulpit with religious sentiments, endeavour 
to confirm them, by considering the regret and self- 
abhorrence with wnich he reviewed in prison his de-* 
viations from rectitude." ' 

Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy dis- 
criminative manner, a portrait of the late Mr. Fitz- 
herbert of Derbyshire. ^^ There was (said he) no 
sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert; but I never 
knew a man who was so generally acceptable. He 
made every body quite 'easy, overpowerea nobody by 
the superiority of his talents, made no man thinic 
worse of himself by being his rival, seemed always to 
listen^ did not oblige you to hear much from him, and 
did not oppose what you said. Every body liked 
him; but he had no friend, as I understand the 
word, nobody with whoiU/ he exchanged intimate 

1 [See Dr. Johnson's final opinion concerning Dr. Dodd, under 
\prill8, 1783. M.] 
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thoughts. People were willing to think well of every 
thing about hi];n. A gentleman was making an af- 
fected rant^ as many people do^ of great feelings 
about ^ his dear son/ who was at school near London; 
how anxious he was lest he might be ill^ and what he 
would give to see him. ' Can't you (said Fitzherbert), 
take a post^haise and go to him ?' This^ to be sure^ 
jfinisked the affected man^ but there was not much in 
it.* However^ this was circulated as wit for a whole 
winter^ and I believe part of a summer too ; a proof 
that he was no very witty man. He was an instance 
of the truth of the observation^ that a man will 
please more upon the whole by negative qualities 
than by positive ; by never offending^ than by giving 
a great deal of delight. In the fi^st place, men hate 
more steadily than they love; and if I .have said 
something to hurt a man once, I shall not get the 
better of this, by saying many things to please him." 
Tuesday, September 16, Dr. Johnson having men- 
tioned to me the extraordinary size and price of 
some cattle reared by Dr. Taylor, I rode out with 
our host, surveyed his farm, and was shewn one cowl 
which he had sold for a hundred and twenty guineas, 
and another for which he had been offered a hundred 
and thirty. Ta(ylor thus described to me his old 
schoolfellow and friend, Johnson : '^ He is a man of a 

1 Dr. Gisbome, Phymcian to his Majesty's Household, has 
obligingly communicated to me a fuller account of this story than 
had reached Dr. Johnson. The affected gentlemah was the late 
John Gilbert Coqier, Esq. authour of a Life of Socrates, and of 
some poems in Doddefa oollectiQn. Mr. fitzherbert found faim 
one morning, apparently, in such violent agitaition, on account of 
the indisposition of his son, as to seem beyond the power of com- 
fhrt At length, however, he exclaimed, '^ I will write an Elegy.'* 
Mr. Fitzherbert being satisfied, by this, of the sincerity of his 
emotions, slyly said, *' HaA not you better take a post-chfuse and 
go and see him?'' It was the shrewdness of the insinuation whidi 
made the story be drculated. 

VOL. III. H H 
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\ar heaiU mat power pf words^ and a rery 
TniUj^Iuation ; out there is no disputing with him. 
>o will uut h«ar you, and having a louder voice than 
a, must roar you down." 

In the afternoon I tried to get Dr^ Johnson to 
like the Poems of Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, which 
I had brocig^t with me: I had been much pleased 
with them at a very early age : the impression still 
remained on my mind ; it was confirmed by the opi-^ 
uion of my friend the Honourable Andrew Erskinej 
himself both a good poet and a good critick, who 
thottffht Hamilton as true a poet as ever wrote, and 
that his not having fame was unaccountable. Jphn- 
90a, upon repeated occasions, while I was at Ash-* 
bourne, talked slightingly of Hamilton. He said 
there was no power of thinking in his verses, nothing 
that strikes one, nothing better than what you ge- 
nerally find in magazines ; and that the highest pndse 
they deserved was, that they were very well for a 
gentleman to hand about among bis friends. He 
said the imitation of Ne Ht ancilke tibi amor, 8fc» 
was too solemn ; he read part of it at the beginjung. 
He read the beautifid pathetick song, " Ah the poor 
shepherd's mournful fate," and did not seem to give 
attention to what I had been used to think tender 
elegant strains, but laughed at the rhyme, in Sootdi 
pronunciation, mshes and blushes, reading 'voushes^^ 
and there he stopped. He owned that the epitaph on 
Lord Newhall was pretty well done. He read the 
'^ Inscription in a Summer-house," and a little of the 
imitations of Horace's Epistles; but said he found 
nothing to make him desire to read on. When I 
urged that there were some good poetical passages in 
the book, '' Where (said he), wiD you find so large a 
collection without some ?" I thougnt the description 
of Winter might obtain his approbation : 
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**' See Winter from the frozen north 
Drives his iron chariot forth 1 
His grisly hand in icy chains 
Fair Tweeda*8 silver flood constzains," &c. 

He asked* why an "iron chariot?" and said ^' icy 
chains" was an old image. I was struck with the 
uncertainty of taste^ and somewhat sorry that a poet 
whom I had long read with fondness^ was not ap- 
proved by Dr. Johnson. I comforted myself with 
thinking that the beauties were too delicate for his 
robust perceptions. Garrick maintained that he had 
not a taste for the finest productions of genius: 
but I was sensible^ that when he took the trouble to 
analyse critically^ he generally convinced us that he 
was right. 

In the evening the Reverend Mr. Seward, of 
Lichfield, who was passing through Ashbourne in 
his way home, drank tea with us. Johnson described 
him thus : — " Sir, his ambition is to be a fine talker ; 
so he goes to Buxton, and such places, where he 
may find companies to listen to him. And, sir, he 
is a valetudinarian, one of those who are always 
mending themselves. I do not know a more dis- 
agreeable character than a valetudinarian, whe thinks 
he may do any thing that is for his ease, and indulges 
himself in the grossest freedoms : sir, he brings him- 
self to the state of a hog in a sty." 

Dr. Taylor's nose happening to bleed, he said, it 
was because he had omitted to have himself blooded 
four days after a quarter of a year's interval. Dr. 
Johnson, who was a great dabbler in physick, dis- 
approved much of periodical bleeding. " For (said 
he) you accustom yourself to an evacuation which 
Nature cannot perform of herself, and therefore she 
cannot help you, should you from forgetfulness or any 
other cause omit it ; so you may he suddenly suf- 
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ibcated. You may accustom yourself to other pe- 
riodical evacuations^ because should you omit them. 
Nature can supply the omission ; but Nature cannot 
open a vein to Uood you." * — " I do not like to take 
an emetick (said Taylor), for fear of breaking some 
small vessels." — " Poh ! (said Johnson), if you have 
so manv things that will break, you had better break 
Tour neck at once, and there's an end on't. You 
wiU break no small vessels/' (blowing with high 
derision). 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David Hume's 
petsKsting in his infidelity, when he was dying, 
slioc^ed me much. Johnson. " Why should it 
slioc^ you, sir.^ Hume owned he had never read the 
New Testament with attention. Here then was a 
■laB who had been at no pains to inquire into the 
truth of religion, and had continually turned his 
mind the other way. It was not to be expected that 
die prospect of death would alter his way of thinking, 
unless God should send an angel to set him right." 
I said, I had reason to believe that the thought of 
annihilation gave Hume no pain. Johnson. '' It 
was not 80^ sir. He had a vanity in being thought 
easy^ It is more probable that he should assume an 
appearance of ease, than so very improbable a thing 
should be, as a man not afraid of going (as, in spit^ 
of his delusive theory, he cannot be sure but he may 
go), into an unknown state, and not being uneasy at 
leaving all he knew. And you are to consider, that 
upon his own principle of annihilation he had no 
motive to speak the truth." The horrour of death 
which I had always observed in Dr. Johnson^ ap- 

fared strong to-night. I ventured to tell him, that 
had been^ for moments in my life, not afraid of 

1 [NaturjB, however, may supply the evacuation hj an hasmor- 
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death * therefore I could suppose another man in that 
state of mind for a considerable space of time. He said^ 
'^ he never had a moment in which death was not ter- 
rible to him." He added^ that it had been observed^ 
that scarce any man dies in publick^ but with apparent 
resolution; from that desire of praise which never 
quits us. I said^ Dr. Dodd seemed to be willing to 
die^ and full of hopes of happiness. ^' Sir (said he)^ 
Dr. Dodd would have given both his hands and bolli 
his legs to have lived. The better a man is^ the more 
alraid is he of deaths having a clearer view of infinite 
purity.'* He owned^ that our being in an unhappy 
uncertainty as to our salvation^ was mysterious ; and 
said^ ^' Ah ! we must wait till we are in another state 
of beings to have many things explained to us." 
Even the powerful mind of Johnson seemed foiled by 
futurity. But I thought^ that the gloom of uncer- 
tainty in solemn religious speculation, being mingled 
with hope, was yet more consolatory than the empti- 
ness of infidelity. A man can live in thick air, but 
perishes in an exhausted receiver. 

Dr. Johnson was much pleased with a remark 
which I told him was made to me by General Paoli : 
'-^" That it is impossible not to be afraid of death ; 
and that those who at the time of dying are not 
afraid, are not thinking of death, but of applause, or 
something else, which keeps death out of their sight : 
so that all men are equally afraid of death when they 
see it ; only some have a power of turning their sight 
away from it better than others." 

On Wednesday, September 17, Dr. Butter, phy- 
sician at Derby, drank tea with us; and it was 
.settled that Dr. Johnson and I should go on Friday 
and dine with him. Johnson said, '^ I'm glad of 
this." He seemed weary of thS'tiniformity of life at 
Dr. Taylor's. 

Talking of biography, I said, iu writing a life, a 

H H 3 
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toian's peculiarities should be mentioned, because tbey 
mark his character. Johnson. " Sir, there is no 
-floubt as to peculiarities : the question is, whether a 
man's rices should be mentioned ; for instance, whe- 
ther it should be mentioned that Addison and Pai-nell 
drank too freely; for people will probably more easily 
indulge in drinking from knowing this ; so that more 
ill may be done by the example, than good by telling 
the whole truth." Here was an instance of his vary- 
ing from himself in talk ; for when Lord Hailes and 
he sat one morning calmly conversing in my house at 
Edinburgh, I well remember that Dr. Johnson main- 
tained, that '' If a man is to write A Panegyrick, he 
may keep vices out of sight ; but if he professes to 
write A Life, he nrust represent it really as it was :" 
and when I objected to the danger of telling that 
Pamell drank to excess, he said, that ** it would pro- 
duce an instructive caution to avoid drinking, when 
it was seen, that even the learning and gaiius of 
Parnell could be debased by it." And in the He- 
brides he maintained, as appears from my ^' Journal," ' 
that a man*s intimate friend should mention his feults, 
if he writes his life. 

He had this evening, partly, I suppose, froia the 
spirit of contradiction to his Whig friend, a violent 
argument with Dr. Taylor, as to the inclinations of 
the people of England at' this time towards the Royal 
Family of Stuart. He grew so outrageous as to say, 
" that, if England were fairly polled, the present 
King would be sent away to-night, and his adherents 
haneed to-morrow." Taylor, who was as violent a 
Whig as Johnson was a Tory> was roused by this to 
9 pitch of bellowing. He denied, loudly, what John- 
eon said ; and maintained, that there was an abhor- 
rence against the Stuart family, though he admitted 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 240. 
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that the people were not mudh attached to the present 
King.* Johnson. ^' Sir, the state of Ae country is 
this : the people knowing it to he agreed on all hands 
that this King has not the hereditary right to the 
cro\Fn, and there heing no hope that he who has it 
can be restored, have grown cold and indifferent upon 
the subject of loyalty, and have no warm attachment 
to any King. They would not, therefore, risk any 
thing to restore the exiled family. They would not 
give twenty shillings a piece to bring it about. But 
if a mere vote could do it, there would be twenty to 
one ; at least, there would be a very great majority of 
voices for it. For, sir, you are to consider, that all 
those who think a King has a right /to his crown, as 
«i man has to his estate, which is the just opinion, 
%vould be ioT restoring the King who certainly has 
the hereditary right, could he be trusted with it ; in 
which there would be no danger now, when laws and 
€very thing else are so much advanced : and every 
King will govern by the laws. And you must also 
consider, sir, that there is nothing on the. other side 
to oppose to this; for it is not alleged by any one 
that the present family has any inherent right: so 
that the Whigs could not have ^ a contest between two 
rights." 

Dr. Taylor admitted, that if the question as to he- 
reditary right were to be tried by a poll of the people 
of England, to be sure the abstract doctrine would be 
given in favour of the family of Stuart ; but he said, 
the conduct of that family, which occasioned their 
expulsion, was so fresh in the minds of the people, 

1 Dr. Taylor was very ready to make this admission, because 
the party with which he was connected was not in power. There 
was then some truth in it, owing to the pertinacity of factious civ 
mour. Had he lived till now, it would have been impossible for 
him to deny that his Majesty possesses the warmest afiectioja of Jtiiji 
peo^Ci 
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that tbej would not rote for a restoraticm. Dr. 
. Johnson^ I think, was contented with the admission 
as to the hereditary right, leaving the cniginal point 
in dispute, viz, what the people upon the whole would 
do, taking in right and anection; for he said, people 
were afiraid of a change, even though they tlunk it 
right. Dr. Taylor said something of the slight 
foundation of the. hereditary right of the house of 
Stuart. ^^ Sir (said Johnson), the house of Stuart 
succeeded to the full right of both the houses of York 
and Lancaster, whose common source had the un- 
disputed right, A right to a throne is Uke a right 
to any tiling else. Possession is sufficient, where no 
better right can be shewn. This was the case with 
the Royal Family of England, as it is now with the 
King ot France : for as to the first beginning of the 
right we are in the dark." 

Thursday, September 1 8. Last night Dr. Johnson 
had proposed that the crystal lustre, or chandelier, in 
Dr. Taylor s large room, should be lighted up some 
time or other. Taylor said, it should be lighted 
up next night. *' That will do very well (said I), 
for it is Dr. Johnson*8 birth-day." When we were 
in the Isle of Sky, Johnson had* desired me not to 
mention his birth-day. He did not seem pleased at 
this time that I mentioned it, and said (somewhat 
sternly) ^^ he would not have the lustre lighted the 
next day/' • 

Some ladies, who had been present yesterday when 
I mentioned his birth-day, came to dinner to->day, and 
plagued him unintentionally, by wishing him joy. I 
know not why he disliked having his birth-day men- 
tioned, unless it were that it reminded him of his ap- 
proaching nearer to death, of which he had a constant 
dread. 

I mentioned to him a friend of mine who was for-i 
merly gloomy from low spirits^ and much distressed 
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by the fear of deaths but was now uniformly placid, 
and contemplated his dissolution without any per^ 
turbation. '^ Sir (said Johnson), this is only a disor- 
dered imagination taking a difl^rent tui^i." 

We talked of a collection bein^ made of all the 
English Poets who had published a volume of poems. 
Johnson told me ^^that a Mr. Coxeter,^ whom he 
knew, had gone the greatest length towards this; 
having collected, I think, about five hundred, volumes 
of poets whose works were little known; but thajb 
upon his death Tom Osborne bought them, and they 
were dispersed, which he thought a pity, as it was 
curious to see any series complete; and in every 
volume of poems something good may be £ound." 

He observed, that a gentleman of eminence in 
literature had got into a bad style of poetry of late. 
*' He puts (said he) a very common thing in a strange 
dress till he does not know it himself, and thinks 
other people do not know it." Boswell. '^ That is 
owing to his being so much versant in old Engli^ 
poetry." Johnson. " What is that to the purpose, 
sir ? If I say a man is drunk, and you tell me it is 
owin^ to his taking much drink, the matter is not 
mended. No, sir, * has taken to aji odd mode. 

For example ; he'd wyije thjus : 

' Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Wearing out life's evening gray.* 


1 [Thomas Coxeter, Esq. who had also made a large collection 
of old plays, and from whose manuscript notes the Lives of the 
Knglish Poets, by Shiels and Cibber, were principally oomfnled, as 
should have been mentioned in a former page. See p. 223 and 224 
of this volume. . Af r. Coxeter was bred at Trinity College, Oxford, 
and died in London, April 17, 1747* in his fifty-ninth year. A 

S articular account of hun may be found in '^ The Ocndeman's 
lagazine" for 1781, p. 173. M.) 
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Gray- evening is common enough; but evening gra^ 
he'd think fine.-— -Stay;— >weil make out the stanza: 

^ Hermit hoar, in tolenm ceU^ 

Wearing out life's evening gray : 
Smite thy bosom, sage, and teU, 
What is bliss ? and i«fiich the way ?* '* 

BoswELL. " But why smite his bosom^ sir?" Johk- 
SON. " Why to shew he was in earnest/' (smiling).— 
He at an aner period added the following stanza : 

** Thus I spoke ; and speaking sigh'd ; 

-^Scarce repressed the staiiting tear ; — 
"When the smiling sage reply*d — 

—-Come, my lad, and ^ink some beer.**' 

I cannot help thinking the first stanza very good 
solemn poetry^ as also the first three lines of the 
second. Its last line is an excellent burlesque 


1 As some of my readers may be gratified by reading the pro- 
gress of this little composition, I ehaU insert it from my notes. 
^^ When Dr. Johnson and I were sitting teU'd-icte at the Mitre 
tavern, J^Iay 9, 1778^ he said * WTtere is bUss,* would be better. 
He then added a ludicrooa stanza, but would not repeat it, lest I 
should take it down. It was somewhat as follows ; me last line I 
am sure I remember : 

' WhUe I thus ' cried, 

* seer, 

* The hpary reply*d. 

Come, my lad, and drink some beer.* 
** In spring, 1779, when in better humour, he made the second 
stanza, as in the text There was only one variation afterwards 
made on my suggestion, which was changing Iioary in the third line 
to ttnilhig^ both to avoid a sameness with the epithet in the first 
line, and to describe the hermit in his pleasantry. He was then 
very well pleased tliat I should preserve it.*' 
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surprise on gloomy '•sentimental inquirers. And^ 
pernaps^ the advice is as good as can be given to 
a low-spirited dissatisfied being i-^" Don't trouble 
your bead with sickly thinking: take a cup^ and 
be merry." 


END OV YOU III. 
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